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PREFACE. 



The Tales and Sketches in this vohime have 
been collected from the Magazine to which they 
were some years since originally contributed. 

It is believed that youthful readers will find 
in them both interest and instruction, and that 
they will be an acceptable memorial to many 
who have known and appreciated the Author's 
merits as a writer for the young. 

In this hope they are now published, with 
only such slight corrections, as in a few instances 
the time that has elapsed since they were first 
printed seemed to render desirable. 

Thomas Geldart. 

Manchester, November^ 1862. 
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EIEST STEPS n LIFE. 



IsaWs BtKxt^ fax k ^xuxiH. 



" What virtue can we name, or grace, 

But men imqualified and base 

Will boast it their possession ? 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Youth imadmonished by a guide, 

Will trust to any fair outside, — 

An error soon corrected ; 
For who but learns with riper years, 
That man, when smoothest he appears. 

Is most to be suspected ? " — Cowpeb. 

A DULL BEGINNING. 

The afternoon was -sl very dull one certainly, and 
it was the dullest season of the year. It was 
November, that dreary month when wind, fog, 
and rain, seem each to strive for the mastery ; 
but the fogs, I think, usually prevail. It was a 
dull house, too, no one could deny that. A tall, 
rambling, time-worn, red brick house, with many 
curious gables and heavy-looking windows, which 
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had a great deal of wood and very little glass 
about them. Before the house — which was but 
a short distance from the road, unenclosed by any 
gate, and simply fronted by several white posts 
and chains — there was a row of tall elm trees, 
old, as everything in the neighbourhood was, and 
they made the house yet darker and more gloomy 
than it would otherwise have been, which was 
not needful Its situation, too, beneath the 
shadow of a venerable cathedral, in an ancient 
city, was anything but cheerful. No, the Close ^ 
was not cheerful, and so little Isabel Fielding 
thought, as she sate gazing out into the misty 
scene in the dim November twilight. 

" Oh, tliose mournful rooks," thought the child, 
when their chatter previous to settling for the 
night was over ; " those dismal, dismal rooks ; 
yet they seem companions for one another : and 
I have no companion, I could almost wish myself 
a rook. Grandmamma is having a long nap this 
afternoon, and aunt Sophy I see she is asleep, 
though she has her crochet in her hand. Oh, it 
is a weary life ! " And the child gaped, and 
almost groaned at this crisis, which awoke aunt 
Sophy immediately. 

" What's the matter, Isabel ? are you sleepy, 
dear ? " 

* The precincts of a Cathedral are usually called a Cloae. 
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" No, aunt." 

" Tired, then ? " 

" Yes, aunt, a little." 

" Well, candles will soon be here ; there is 
nothing like employment for dullness, and you 
shall finish that pretty mat. Gaping again, 
child ? " At this moment Mabel came in with 
candles, and grandmamma awoke; and Isabel 
tried to leave ofif gaping. She succeeded in tliis 
efibrt, but not in that she made to appear cheer- 
ful She was a poor dissembler; and she ap- 
peared, as she was, very dull 

Now do not suppose that I am going to write 
a history of a discontented girL Isabel was not 
a fretful child by any means ; she was only a 
sohtary one, and she felt her present way of life 
the more keenly, that it was new to her. She 
had lived but three months — a long three months 
it was, with her grandmamma and aunt Sophy — 
in the Cathedral Close. She could recall the 
time when November afternoons were as cheery 
as midsummer mornings ; and when, with a little 
flaxen-haired sister, and two bright brothers, she 
was wont to stand in the twilight hour by her 
mother's knee, listening to the tale and the song 
which none so well as that mother knew how to 
tell and sing. But how long ago that seemed to 
Isabel, and how much older her young heart had 
grown since those days, now in the shadowy past. 
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The mother was sleeping with the fair-haired 
sister in a green churchyard, far away; so, at 
least, Isabel said, for she had not been led, as 
children should be led, to think less on the grave 
than on that unseen world which has nothing to 
terrify nor to disturb ; that world where all who 
love the Saviour are happy with him for ever. 
Isabel would have been less sad many a time 
could she but have pictured those beloved ones 
as angels in heaven, rather than as sleepers in the 
churchyard bed. 

Her father, who had been a physician in good 
practice, was so overwhelmed with the sudden- 
ness of the stroke, which in one short month 
took away his wife and his little Agnes, that he 
seemed unable to rouse himself from despondency, 
and at one time great fears were entertained that 
Isabel and her two brothers would be orphans. 
At last he was induced to leave the scene of his 
deep aflfliction, and accept an appointment as 
travelling physician to an invalid nobleman ; he 
left England, first consigning his three children to 
the care of his mother, who resided in the old 

city of N" , in that same Cathedral Close 

where we first made acquaintance with little 
Isabel. 

The boys went to school, and it was only once 
in the wqek that they returned to the Close, for 
grandmamma could not bear much noise ; and 
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certainly two active, merry school-boys sadly put 
out her systematic and orderly arrangements ; 
thus Isabel led a sohtary life, and it was not on 
November afternoons alone that the child felt 
dull and lonely, but many a time besides. 

After tea was over on this particular evening, 
she stole down into the kitchen, where Martha 
the cook and Mabel the housemaid, the fellow- 
servants and companions of twelve long years, 
were seated at work. They did not encourage 
these visits in the day-time, and even now it was 
a cold sort of welcome they gave her to the 
warmth of their blazing fire. Old Robin, the 
gardener, groom, and man-servant, sate in the 
comer asleep ; the cat was on the rug asleep ; the 
canary was high on its perch, and there was 
nothing very lively in the aspect of things in the 
kitchen ; the most that could be said of it was, 
that it was livelier than the stiff solemnity of the 
parlour. 

" Mabel, that's a funny box of yours," began 
the child, lifting up a painted lid of an old- 
fa^shioned sq[uare-box, with Brighton Chain-pier 
painted in gaudy colours. " Biighton, oil ! not a 
bit like Brighton, Mabel ; I went there once." 

" Very likely. Miss Isabel, but please not to 
ransack all my things, there's a dear ; I value tlie 
box — 'tis a keepsake." 

What is a keepsake ? " 



it 
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" A present given by a friend, Miss Isabel." 

" All ! I wish I had a friend," said the child 
thoughtfully. " Is Martha a friend of yours, 
Mabel ? " 

The maid-servants looked at one another and 
laughed. They always called Isabel an old- 
fashioned, odd child, and they thought the present 
question a very singular one. 

" Oh yes, Martha and I are very good friends, 
of course ; we have known each other for so 
many years." 

" Do you ever quarrel ? " asked the child, 
simply. 

" Quarrel, Miss ; no, I should think not, we 
have something better to do. 

" Wliat," asked Isabel, " do you tell one an- 
other all the thoughts of one another's hearts ? " 

" Bless me, Miss Isabel ! of all the odd chil- 
dren, you are the oddest," said Martha ; " dear 
me, no ! we never quarrel nor talk secrets ; we 
have something better to do, I say." 

" I wish I had a friend," said the child, again ; 
"just my own age, and to whom I could talk 
freely." 

" Ah," said old Eobin, from his comer. Isabel 
thought Eobin asleep. "Ah, what do you call 
that wish, Miss Isabel ? " But Isabel's reply 
was not to be heard in the kitchen that night, 
for a sharp ring of the parlour bell, which Mabel 
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immediately answered, summoned little Miss 
Isabel into the stately dining parlour. 

" Strange that you are so fond of the kitchen, 
child, very strange ! What are you doing down 
there ? " 

"Only talking to Mabel and Martha, aunt 
Sophy." 

" Well, it is not proper. Young ladies are not 
to make friends of servants. Now go and prac- 
tise. Miss Wilson says you do not practise 
enough — go, my dear ! " And Isabel went to 
the great old-fashioned grand piano, and played 
her scales and exercises, and then making a little 
scrap of Haydn's as unlike music as possible, 
said she had practised an hour, gaped, stretched, 
kissed grandmamma and aunt Sophy, and went to 
bed, dreaming of the home in Westmoreland and 
of a friend. 

ISABEL'S RESOLUTION. 

The next day was Saturday, and Markham and 
Herbert came home at one o'clock. They were 
pleased to see their sister, and were very kind to 
her, abstaining from the cruel amusement of 
teasing, but the child never felt more lonely than 
on these holidays. They had always so much to 
talk about, so many plans and secrets, such a 
string of names of boys of whom she knew no- 
thing. " Oh, if I might but go to school, and 
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have a friend of my own," said the little solitary 
one, as she pressed her pillow that Saturday night. 
" I will at least ask grandmamma." 

Sunday came, they all went to church — to the 
cathedral, of course, and Isabel's thoughts were 
absorbed with the darling idea of a friend. A 
young ladies' school came in. How Isabel envied 
two young girls who sate close together, and 
who even ventured during the sermon to hold 
each other by the hand, whilst she sate so stiff 
and solitary in the comer of the pew by aunt 
Sophy. Dinner was over at Mrs. Stanley's. 
Markham and Herbert were sitting in the most 
approved attitude — hands before, and toes turned 
out. Mrs. Stanley was just awaking, and aunt 
Sophy reading by the firelight, or, rather, she had 
a book in her hand, when Isabel almost electri- 
fied the whole party by exclaiming : — 

" Grandmamma, I do so wish I might go to 
school." 

" To school ! " said grandmamma, who remem- 
bered her back-board and her difficult sampler 
some fifty years ago. " To school ! " said aunt 
Soj)hy, who had had experience in young ladies' 
seminaries of a no less mournful kind. "To 
school, Isabel, child ! what for ? " 

" I want a companion so, grandmamma — I am 
dull here. It may be my fault, but I am dull. 
May I go to school ? Oh, aunt Sophy, do say 
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yes ; do, aunt, or grandmamma." The request was 
made so earnestly that it was not in the nature 
of grandmamma to refuse. " We will think of 
it, Isabel," was, however, all the anxious child 
could obtain. The next day aunt Sophy was 
very early abroad school-hunting. She had per- 
ceived that Isabel was dull, without the cause of 
that dulness ever having entered into her head ; 
and, strange as she thought the child's desire, she 
only summed it up with these words : — " Very 
odd, but Isabel always was a peculiar child." It 
was no easy task for Miss Stanley, this school- 
hunting. Grandmamma and aunt Sophy had 
their ideds, and they were not, it must be owned, 
very enlightened as^ to that wliich constituted a 
good school. I scarcely know into what hands 
little Isabel would have fallen had it not been for 
a timely interview with an old gentleman to 
whom Miss Stanley related her perplexities. 
" Well, I think I can tell you of a school suffi- 
ciently select," said he, " inasmuch as it is not 
yet commenced ; but I am tr3dng to place those 
dear Miss AnseUs in a position to gain their 
livelihood. Poor girls ! their love to one another 
and their devotion to their blind sister renders it 
so important they should not be separated. My 
granddaughter is going to them, and your little 
niece, if you will send her, will make two, and I 
think I have two more promised." 
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" They are so young," objected Miss Stanley ; 
" such girls to set up school-keeping." 

" They have been to a good school themselves, 
my dear lady," said the benevolent man, " to the 
school of affliction ; they are young in years, but, 
if I mistake not, they have every requisite for 
scliool-keepers — sympathy, tenderness, and gentle- 
ness." Miss Sophy murmured something about 
accomplishments and proper discipline, but Mr. 
Harmer- overruled every objection, and the end of 
the consultation was, that on the 14th of the 
following January Isabel and her little hair trunk 
were deposited at the door of the Misses AnselPs 
house in Breckondale, at a short distance from the 
city. 

the first friend. 

" Beware of tattlers ! Keep your ear 
Close stopped against the tales they bear, — 
Fruits of their own invention." — Cowper. 

The child's heart beat with many a mingled 
feeling, as she was welcomed to her new home. 
There was not anything to remind her that she 
was at school in her reception there. The Miss 
Ansells both came out into the hall to meet her, 
and soon she was seated by a cheerful fire in 
company with six little ladies, of ages varying 
from eleven to fifteen. But I must sketch the 
governesses before I attempt the pupils. They 
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were true gentlewomen, and their fine intelligent 
faces needed neither beauty nor regularity of 
feature to render them perfectly pleasing. Miss 
Mary Ansell's smile was like a stream of sun- 
shine, and her voice so low and heaii;-seeking, 
was like the flow of still waters. Her sister, 
whose character was of a little firmer mould, was 
no less benevolent in her expression, but it was 
on Mary that the child's eyes rested, and that her 
heart went out ; and she thought that she had 
never seen a face so lovely since the last time she 
had gazed on her buried mother, in the days of 
her health and strength. They were in deep 
mourning, and their hearts were in deeper sorrow 
than any outward signs could testify. They had 
recently been left orphans, and orphans in utter 
destitution. Their early lives had been passed in 
scenes of luxury, in a home combining comfort 
and elegance ; and so delicately had the girls been 
nurtured, that when the announcement was made 
that Mr. Ansell had died insolvent, the world of 

N generally doubted for what his daughters 

were fitted. But it was only those who did not 
know them who doubted. Those who did, were 
well aware that Mary and Clara Ansell had not 
been spoiled in the days of prosperity. They had 
ever walked humbly through the smiling and 
sunny scenes of life, and were now prepared to 
enter into its shady and rugged path with cheer- 
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fill hope and tnist. There was their younger 
sister, too, a girl scarcely fifteen, on whom, in the 
budding beauty of her young life, God had sent 
the heavy visitation of blindness ; and it was not, 
alas ! witli her, as with her sisters. Irritable, 
despondent, and unsubdued, poor Ellinor sank 
into a state of apathy and indolence. She knew 
that for her the world had now no charms. Her 
beauty, under the influence of that dread disease 
which had robbed her of eyesight, was consumed 
away like a moth — from all consolation she 
turned aside, and it seemed as if the spring of 
life had suddenly merged into a gloomy autumn, 
so comfortless and forlorn was the blind girl. 
The tender heart of Isabel was touched at the 
picture, which, on the first evening of her arrival, 
Madeleine Eldon drew of the mournful and lonely 
Ellinor; lonely, although all hearts went out to 
her in sympathy ; mournful, because she had not 
in herself the elements of happiness and peace. 
But Isabel was at the present time in a state of 
flutter and excitement, not easy to describe, as she 
looked from one young face to another, wondering 
who was to be her friend. Madeleine Eldon was 
a very handsome, tall girl, the eldest of the little 
company, clever and forward in everything, and 
the favourite of the masters on account of her 
industry and talents ; " but she will not do for 
my friend," thought Isabel, as she saw her take 
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out a volume of German poetry from her desk, 
and begin to read to herself. 

"Too clever for me I see plainly." Having 
thus disposed of Madeleine Eldon, she looked at 
Fanny Marsden. There certainly was no fear 
that she was either too clever or too grave. She 
was the personification of merriment, and might 
have sate for a portrait of laughter ; but then she 
not only laughed at everything, but at eveiy one, 
which Isabel thought, and justly, would be fatal 
to friendsliip, as she could scarcely expect to 
escape. Matilda Burton seemed to have no cha- 
racter at all ; she talked insipidly, looked insipid, 
and seemed so absorbed in a little crotchet mat 
and book, that Isabel discarded her at once. Her 
sister Susan was, she was confidentially assured by 
the merry girl just alluded to, cross and touchy ; 
always taking offence where no offence was 
intended ; and always suspecting affront and in- 
juries in a most unpleasant manner. Florence 
Streatfield was so silent that, at present, Isabel 
could judge nothing of her character ; but as 
silence was not a feature in that of Isabel, she 
made up her mind that the quiet child, who was 
writing a letter, was not in her way at all. The 
girl, in whose room she was to sleep, with a 
bright, cheerful-looking face, and a tongue which 
certainly did not lie idle, who seemed moreover in 
ecstasies of delight with Isabel, was the one with 
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whom she felt more disposed to enter into the 
contract of amity and confidence. 

Before the next day closed, Adeline Lindsay 
and Isabel knew each other's secrets, and, I am 
sorry to say, the secrets, so far as they knew 
them, of each other's families. 

Isabel had, it is true, few to tell, but Adeline 
was quite a budget of family news ; indeed at 
night, when they ought to have been asleep, those 
little tongues kept up an incessant movement; 
and more than once has Miss Ansell come to 
warn them, that beds were made to rest, not to 
chatter in. Great talkers are often very mis- 
chievous in their conversation ; they not only run 
in their speed off the straight line of truth, but 
the truths that they do speak are too frequently 
bitter and censorious. It was rather amusing to 
Isabel to hear of the pranks of Adeline Lindsay's 
brothers ; of the household arrangements of Mrs. 
Lindsay, whose worst fault seemed to be, that as 
a wise and conscientious woman, she would not 
allow the children to have entirely their own .way. 
Still sometimes it did strike the simple mind of 
Isabel, " what business is it of mine how many 
pounds of sugar Mrs. Lindsay gives out in a 
week, and how she treats her servants ? and what 
business again is it of mine how the youncr 
Lindsays boat and dance, and go to theatres se- 
cretly ? " Then it would strike her, if these thincrs 
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are, as Adeline says, secrets never to be breathed 
to any mortal ear, is she right to tell them ? 
But on mentioning this doubt to Adeline, her 
conscience was quieted, or at least silenced by 
the assurance, that friends should hide nothing 
from one another ; that where there is no confi- 
dence, in short, there can be no affection. So the 
little girls went on to chatter and confide with 
violent professions of love and fealty, and each in 
her own heart, with a lurking suspicion that the 
friend was not every thing that could be desired. 

Ah, Isabel, Isabel, you are not the first person 
who has been deceived in the first friend ; you 
are in search for the jewel, of which you know 
but the name. You are in the case of an in- 
experienced treasure-hunter on the sea-shore, 
passing by or trampUng imder foot many a 
valuable pebble or agate, and stooping to pick up 
some glittering piece of sandstone or flint, which, 
as it lies in the sunlight, looks bright and pretty, 
or some worthless stone with a fine mark or two 
on the surface, but which the lapidary declares 
good for nothing, for it will not stand the test of 
the wheel. Isabel was a sensible child, and she 
did now and then suspect that the friend for 
whom she sought must be sometliing more than a 
talker, for as to services of love, Adeline seemed 
to have blotted these out of her category of 
requirements altogether ; and whether it were to 
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fasten her dress if she were late, or to give her a 
little help if any difficulty occurred in a transla- 
tion, or to relinquish a pursuit on which she had 
set her mind for the sake of another, Isabel soon 
discovered that she must expect nothing of the 
kind. Then as to sympathy, the kind of sym- 
pathy for which the child yearned, she did not 
seem to know its name. Sometimes in her 
thoughtful moments, Isabel would talk of the 
little sister in the churchyard of Green Hayes ; 
of her beauty ; of her child-like piety and faith ; 
of her short loving life and her sudden and 
peaceful death : or of the mother who, in the 
fervour of her love, Isabel invested with every 
perfection ; of the sad, sad day, when, after 
tending little Ella herself in the dangerous fever, 
of which the child died, she, the mother sickened, 
and soon passed away. 

At first, Adeline listened with real or pretended 
interest ; but now, alas, Isabel discovered that if 
any allusion were made to home, the old home of 
her childhood, Adehne was -suddenly seized with 
a fit of industry, and began to read, or a fit of 
absence, and did not listen, and she was chilled 
and discomfited. In the first warmth of early 
friendship, she had sought and obtained permis- 
sion for AdeUne, whose friends lived at a great 
distance, to accompany her to the Close, to dinner 
on her weekly holiday ; and as Adeline always 
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professed great pleasure and enjoyment on these 
occasions, Isabel had not hitherto had cause to 
repent of the hospitality. That time, however, 
was at hand. 

HOW ISABEL'S EYES WERE OPENED, AND HER 
HEART FOR A TIME CLOSED AGAINST FRIEND- 
SHIP. 

It was the dusk hour on Friday afternoon, late 
in MarcL It was impossible to see any longer 
either to work or to read, and books were, by 
common consent, put away. The sister governesses 
retired to their little parlour, and left their chil- 
dren to chat for half an hour round the fire. 
This was not a common practice of theirs, for 
watchfulness, the watchfulness of protection, not 
of espionage, was one among the many good 
principles of their educational system ; and, con- 
sequently, the girls were seldom left alone. On 
this particular Friday, however, their only brother 
had come from a distance, and they must have an 
hour alone with him. 

" Our great tale-teller. Miss Clara, is not here 
to-night," said Madeleine. " I must try and be 
an improvisatrice, I suppose ; and yet no, let us 
sing. Come, Susan Burton, you shall be leader." 

But Susan Burton was in one of her dull 
humours. The east wind had got hold of her 
temper, Fanny Marsden remarked, so there was 

2 
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no singing, and they relapsed into quietude 
for a few moments, broken veiy soon, how- 
ever, by a general buzz of conversation. Isabel 
Stanley sate alone in an adjoining room, where 
she had been practising until it was too dark 
to see her notes, and now she was looking 
seriously into the little garden, which wore as 
cheerless an aspect as gardens in March are apt 
to wear. The bitter east wind had certainly 
nipped the trees and shrubs, whatever its effect 
might have been on certain tempers, and poor 
Isabel felt something of its blighting influence as 
she looked at the dry, hard ground in the dim 
light, and thought of her blighted friendship and 
her disappointment in Adeline, between whom 
and herself a considerable coolness had crept in. 
Soon she was arrested by a voice so Kke, so very- 
like, her aunt Sophy's, that she could not forbear 
a smile, although there was little mirth in her 
heart. It was, yes, it, was Adeline amusing her 
friends at the fireside with a description of the 
Saturday afternoon visit. She was now going 
through the solemnities, as she called them, of the 
dinner table. " My dears," said the loquacious 
young lady, " I never go to Mrs. Stanley's with- 
out providing myself with a thick slice of bread. 
Everything in the Close is on such a small scale, 
such tiny joints, such tiny tarts, such doU's-house 
puddings, yes, positively it reminds me of a feast 
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in a doU's-house. Then the formality witli which 
Miss Sophy carves, and Mrs. Stanley does the 
honours, and the particularity with which those 
two poor school-boys are enjoined not to scratch 
the chairs or to wind their feet round the table 
legs. Poor boys ! they look so hungry, and when 
Isabel talks a little too much, Miss Sophy puts on 
one of her wintry faces, and enlarges on the folly 
of trifling. ' Isabel, my dear, was that a sensible 
remark V or, ' Isabel, dear, do you learn nothing 
better at Miss AnseU's ? ' " 

" Well, I wish," said Matilda Burton, " that I 
had the chance of going sometimes." 

" Oh, dear, you are welcome to my turn, I am 
sure, I am always very glad when it is over ; and 
as to Isabel, she is so sentimental over her relics 
on a Saturday, that I hear of nothing else." 

"Eelics! what relics?" 

" A lock of hair, a picture of her mother, old 
boots, and old shoes." 

" Old shoes ! nonsense. Come, come, Adeline." 

" Positively she has a little old shoe belonging 
to her sister that died." 

" Poor child !" murmured one or two voices, 
but the murmur was drowned in the merry 
maidens' laugh, and the conversation received an 
unexpected interruption in the appearance of 
Isabel herself. No one would have supposed that 
Isabels usually placid face could have expressed 
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such emotion. The child turned first red, then 
white, as she stood in the fire-light that afternoon, 
and with quivering lips asked Adeline if this were 
friendship ? Adeline tried to laugh it ofif, but it 
would not do. " I could have forgiven you all 
but your laughing at my relics, as you call them. 
Adeline, oh 1 Adeline, do not you remember when 
I first showed them to you how you cried, and 
how you said you loved me the better for such 
faithful love ? No one knew of that little drawer 
but yourself, Adeline, and how have you used your 
knowledge ? I give back your friendship : I must 
seek a true person next time." And so, with her 
little hand on her eyes, Isabel left the room. 

She ran so quickly up stairs that she brushed 
past Miss Clara in the passage, who, seeing her 
agitation, tried to stop her flight, but in vain. 
Isabel rushed into her bedroom, and throwing her- 
self on her bed, sobbed with bitter disappointment, 
indignation, and wounded sensibility, and in her 
agony declared that she would never, never again 
give her confidence or friendship to any human 
being. Her bosom swelled again when she re- 
membered that were she to be guilty of such a 
breach of trust there was such mischief that she 
might do between Adeline and her stepmother, 
who was an old acquaintance and friend of her 
aunt Sophy's, but I am happy to tell you that re- 
venge never dwelt long in Isabel's young heart, 
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and she turned aside from its evil whisper, and 
was her better self once more. The inquiiics 
which Miss Mary Ansell made as to the cause of 
Isabel's red eyes and flushed face, at tea-time, met 
with a reply so unsatisfactory, that she called the 
child aside when tea was over, and in the retire- 
ment of her own snug little parlour she obtained 
from Isabel the particulars of her quarrel witli 
Adeline, interrupted ever and anon with floods of 
tears, which seemed to be pecidiarly caused by the 
sarcastic allusion to the relics. " Well, my love, 
we will not enter further into the particulars of 
this grand crash ; but tell me do you not tliink 
you were somewhat hasty in your choice of a 
friend in the first instance ?" 

" Perhaps I was, yet it seems hard to be sus- 
picious, when people's manners are frank and 
pleasant, as Adeline's were at once !" 

" What made you love Adeline so much, take 
to her, as the saying is, directly ?" 

" I scarcely know. Miss Ansell ; she seemed so 
cheerful and kind, and so interested about all that 
interested me. I have found out my mistake, 
certainly, but it seemed so then. I find now we 
don't like the same tilings at all, and how shall I 
ever be sure that my friend does ? " 

" Is it necessary, dear, that you should like 
exactly the same tilings ; that your friend's tastes 
should be like your own ?" 

" I should think so indeed." 
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" Dear Isabel, you must try and find out what 
that sentiment is. I know what it looks very like,^^ 

Isabel looked down, looked up, blushed, but 
did not reply. 

" Still think, Isabel, dear child, you have made 
a great mistake, and I should like you to avoid 
such another." 

" I can't telL I think it seems very natural to 
wish your friend to be like you in taste, and it 
scarcely seems possible to enjoy friendship with- 
out." 

" Indeed." 

" Miss Ansell, had you ever a friend ?" 

" Oh, yes, dear, I have one or two." 

" Intimate friends ?" 

" Yes." 

" Are they not Kke you, then ?" 

" No, I hope they are much better. I could 
not love a friend, whom I could not respect and 
look up to. But still no answer to my question, 
dear child. What is that feeling which makes 
you desire that your friend should only love what 
you love, should take pleasure in your pursuits, 
in your tastes, in your friends ? I do not say 
that a friend who loves you truly, may not, for 
love's sake, be induced to feel thus, but should 
it be a requirement of friendship ?" 

"I am afraid. Miss Ansell, you mean it is 
selfishness^ 
' " Indeed I do ; and you cannot learn too soon 
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that friendship should have some nobler end than 
self-gratification. 

* Ko friendship can abide the test. 
That stands on sordid interest, 
And mean self-love erected.' 

This is one lesson which your late disappointment 
should teach you. You must lay a better founda- 
tion next time, dear Isabel." 

" I hope I shall, but I have no heart for a 
friend now." 

" Oh, don't say so, we shall see. Only bear 
this in mind, true friendship cannot exist between 
the selfish, and we must have higher aims than 
self-gratification, if our friendship is to be durable 
and profitable. And now good night, dear child. 
But stay, may I be your friend imtil you find 
another?" 

Isabel threw herself into Miss Ansell's arms. 
" Yes, oh, yes, Miss Ansell, but " — and she looked 
up archly — " I could not exactly talk nonsense to 
you." 

"Talk just as you think, dear IsabeL I am 
glad to see your smiles and colour come back. 
Grood night, once more." 

A SEPTEMBER JAUNT. 

The Midsummer holidays came and went, and 
still Isabel had not realized her idea of friendship. 
Miss Ansell and Clara were very good friends to 
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her, but they were not, could not be, companions 
suited to her own age. For a few weeks she 
would be very intimate with Madeleine Eldon, and 
then with Fanny Marsden. She found Florenc0^ 
Streatfield by no means so silent as on her 
acquaintance she feared, and began to think she" 
should like her very much. The resolution of 
the friends, however, having been always to tell 
one another of their faults without reserve, I am 
sorry to say it proved nearly fatal to the compact 
in its infancy, and Isabel had to learn, by experi- 
ence, that — 

"Who hopes a friend, should have a heart 
Himself well frimished for the part ;" 

and each time she was disappointed she was too 
apt to lay the blame on her friend, too slow to sus- 
pect that there might be some fault in herself. 

It was a half-holiday, and the afternoon in a 
remarkably fine September tempted the girls to 
petition for a walk, a long walk, far into the 
country. Their petition, which had indeed been 
anticipated, was not in vain. The Miss Ansells 
had been thinking of the very same thing. Some 
people, but these were not mothers, often shook 
their heads when they saw the merry school-girls 
pass, wdth the two young sisters, on their little 
pleasure trips, and pondered what time they could 
have for study, so often as they were jaunting 
about. They had possibly been taught by books. 
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these wondering ladies, and by books solely, and 
did not know that a lesson may be given on a 
dusty road, a busy street, a green lane, or a 
flowery meadow. The fact was, that the Miss 
^sells taught much more than is usually 
taught at schools, although their stock of ques- 
tions, guide-books, and catechisms was not by 
any means large. 

To-day they were going to a farm-house more 

than three miles from N . This was quickly 

arranged in the sisters' minds, and during the one 
o'clock dinner, Sarah, the house-maid, was de- 
spatched to a kind friend's house to borrow the 
sociable which had taken the happy children on 
many a httle journey. They were to gather 
blackberries, if blackberries were ripe, to see com 
carried, cows milked, butter made, and to sup in 
the farm hall. Oh, it was charming in prospect, 
but there are few days without a cloud of some 
kind in the household sky, and a cloud rested to- 
day on the spirit of the Ansells. Ellinor, the 
blind sister, was, as usual, when all was at the 
gayest, contrary and gloomy, and now she would 
not go. She would sit alone — she did not mind 
being alone in the least — she Hked it, indeed ; go 
she would not, and not the seven persuasive 
voices of the young ones, who would all have 
loved the bhnd girl if she would have let them, 
could prevail. 
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" No, no, I will not," at last she said, petulantly. 
" I have never been at Mrs. Grant's since — no, I 
will 7wt go." 

Isabel looked piteonsly at the wilful creature^ 
80 helpless, so hopeless in her blindness, and 
laying her hand on her shoulder, and looking into 
her face with a glance that Ellinor might almost 
have felt, she asked : — 

"May not /stay?" 

" No, that would make me miserable. Sarah 
will be at home, and I shall not want to leave the 
house. No, Isabel ; no, thank you ;" but this No 
was fainter than the last, for the pressure of the 
child's little hand, and the continued imploring 
tone, were working their way, and at length, with 
an ill grace, EUinor submitted to be dressed, Isabel 
promising to keep with her, and to lead her away 
where she could be quiet if she pleased, and thus 
they all set out on their little journey. 

The harvest fields were this day in their glory. 
The golden ears waved in the light breeze, and 
glittered in the genial sunshine ; here and there 
were a few acres where the wheat was cut and 
standing in rich and well-bound sheaves ; but for 
the most part the landscape had that warm glow 
which an agricultural country wears in this our 
loveliest month in England, and the hearts of the 
happy children danced with joy even as the sun- 
beams danced over the corn-fields. 
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But what are the autumn stores and the golden 
grain, what the sunbeam and the purple flower, 
what the orchard and its laden boughs, and the 
blue sky of this September afternoon, to the poor 
veiled girl, bowed in one comer of the roomy 
carriage, shrinking with mournful sensitiveness 
from the observation that her marred features 
would probably excite, and feeling to the very 
quick every joyful exclamation of the young and 
merry voices at the butterfly or the flower, at the 
pasture land and flowing river, as they passed 
along, from which her eyes were sealed. Isabel 
was much younger than EUinor, but she felt all 
this for her, and could not but reproach herself 
that she had urged an effort which seemed to cost 
her companion so much. Arrived at the end^of 
their little journey, and the first salutations over, 
the children dispersed oVer corn-field, dairy and 
poultry yard, whilst Isabel, true to her promise, 
kept hold of EUinor's hand, and without asking 
where she would go, directed her stepsj to a 
pleasant shady path-way, which led by the river 
side, in this place a narrow stream, towards a 
green and beautiful wood. They walked some 
way in silence, and at length Ellinor said, fret- 
fully, " I am tired." t 

" And so am I," said her companion, cheerily. 
" Let us sit down here, dear, on this tnink of the 
tree, come; and shall I not loosen your thick 
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veil, and let the soft air blow on your face, dear 
EUinor ? " 

The tone and the touch, and the sweet breeze, 
revived the sorrowful spirit, and something like a 
ray of hope passed over the features on which so 
often a dark cloud hovered, a cloud sadder to see 
than the ravages which disease had left there. 

"How patient and kind you are, Isabel, and 
how wicked I feel. Oh, let me tell you my 
sorrow, my deep, deep sorrow." 

Poor Ellinor! she had told her sorrow often 
before, and had never failed to find sympathy and 
tenderness, but lately she had relapsed into a 
state of morbid misery, and was usually silent 
and reserved. Isabel's tears fell fast on the 
blind girl's hand, which she knew were those 
of sympathy and love. 

"First, tell me what you see, dear," said 
Ellinor ; " tell me, I can bear to hear it from yon ; 
I knew that you lifted up your finger and hushed 
the happy ones as they called out — ' Beautiful ! 
Beautiful ! ' to objects from which my eyes are 
sealed for ever. I know it all ; but teU me, for 
you are kind and pitiful, tell me, Isabel." 

" There is a stream by us, dear ; hark, you can 
hear it gurgle over the pebbly bed. A pretty 
sound, is it not ? " 

" Beautiful !" and the blind girl listened. 
Who knows but that God who took away the 
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sight, gave a power to the hearing which made 
the gurgle of the brook sweeter than a choir of 
music to those listening ears. 

" I see many plants by the water's edge, dear 
EUinor." 

" Ah, I loved flowers once." 

" And you may love them now," said the little 
comforter, " but the flower season is nearly over, 
and these have little scent. I see trees ; and 
many busy insects are abroad ; hark, you can 
hear them hum. And the sky is blue, very blue ; 
a deep, clear, liquid-looking blue ; and there is a 
lark soaring up from the field, but I cannot hear 
him sing" 

" Hush ! I can, I can," said Ellinor ; " oh, 
hush 1 no more ; the lark is soaring upwards, 
Isabel, where my hopes should soar. I have been 
grovelling in discontent too long. But oh, my 
sorrow is sometimes greater than I can bear. I 
had a fair face once, I had, indeed. My sisters 
are beautiful, but every one said (you know I am 
speaking of anotlier face now) that I was the 
fairest. I was vain, I was petted, for I was the 
youngest, and I thought more of my person than 
a sensible child like you would believe possible. 
Then came this deep, deep sorrow, and many a 
time, oh, how many, have I longed and prayed to 
die." 

" Was that right ? " asked Isabel, timidly. 
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" No, it was very, very wrong. Then wlien I 
recovered, and found that my sight, and my 
beauty, and all that makes youth happy, were 
gone, gone for ever, I turned away from comfort, 
and have long settled in my mind that there was 
no comfort for me, no joy, no hope, in this world. 
Better never to have seen, than to have sight 
taken away." 

" Is it so ?" said Isabel, " it may be, for I know 
I cannot enter iato trouble so deep as yours, but I 
think often I would not but have seen and known 
my mother's face, and my little darliug sister's, if 
only for the joy they gave me in my dreams. It 
must be very dark to have no such memories as 
these." 

EHinor thought a little, and said, " That is just 
the way every one looks at another's troubles. 
You must remember that all my sources of enjoy- 
ment went together. Yet I do wish to be more 
resigned, to be more cheerful ; I do wish to feel 
this affliction rightly, if I knew how." 

" Ah, I know so little," said her young com- 
panion, pressiQg her hand tenderly ; " but, EUinor, 
would it not do you good, sometimes, to come 
out into the sunshine, to breathe the beautiful air, 
and to hear the pleasant out-of-door sounds ? I 
fancy stiQ, that would have some power to make 
you happier." 

" But that is the very thing I cannot do," said 
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EUinor sharply ; " and hark ! they are calling us 
in to tea. / cannot go and meet all those people 
at the farm. (Jo, I am happy here." 

Isabel sighed, but she had just begun a good 
work of benevolence, and she would not leave it 
here. She did not expect, child as she was, to 
work miracles, and she was, therefore, only 
moderately disappointed to find that Ellinor's des- 
pondent tone had returned. She knew how little 
entreaty availed in EUinor's case, so she left her 
companion and went in to ask permission to carry 
the new milk and harvest cake to the stream side ; 
but Miss Ansell, who had long been anxious about 
Ellinor, knowing her delicacy of constitution, could 
only refuse. " Go and play now, dear ; there is 
haK an hour still before the tea will be ready, and 
they are having plenty of merriment in the swing. 
I will try and persuade Ellinor to come in before 
tea-time, and thank you very much for your self- 
denial, my love." 

" Indeed, I have been very happy, Miss Ansell, 
and EUinor has been so kiad and pleasant, it has 
been no self-deniaL I should like often to be 
alone with her, if I might." 

"Are you thinking of her as a friend?" said 
Miss Ansell, with a meaning look. 

" I had not thought about myself in the matter, 
Miss Ansell ; but if, indeed, I could be a friend 
to poor Ellinor!" 
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" Ah, my love, that is one of the elements of 
tr%ie friendshi'py believe me, that self-forgetfulness ; 
but, Isabel, if you are the friend of my blind 
sister, you are indeed mine. Now let me go to 
her, and you run and play." 

" But, Miss Ansell, I promised not to leave her. 
May I not go back ?" 

A smile of assent was the reply, and Isabel 
joyfully returned. 

The few moments that the blind girl had spent 
in solitude had been salutary and tranquil, and 
when the light step of her bright little companion 
fell on her ears, she turned a look full of such 
peaceful meaning towards Isabel that the child 
exclaimed : — 

" Dear Ellinor, you look better already for this 
fine air. Do not let us lose the good you have 
gained by staying until you are tired. Tea will 
soon be ready. Let me make you ready for t«a." 
So saying, Isabel's active fingers proceeded to let 
down the luxuriant hair, which, the last relic of 
Ellinor's young beauty, was, alas ! too often dis- 
ordered from her impatience at any effort that was 
made to arrange it ; and plaiting it in neat and 
becoming bands, with a soft, loving touch, the 
little maiden said, " It looks very nice now," and 
led her companion towards the house. 

The tea passed off better than the fearful girl 
had anticipated. She had accustomed herself to 
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go out too little since her illness, and her habit of 
brooding over her grief, and refusing to taste those ^ 
joys which were still open to her, had made her 
believe that she never could again mingle in 
society. The truth was, she had been thinking 
too much of herseK, and now it was astonishing 
to her to find that not every one was thinking of 
her. By and by she forgot herself, and began to 
talk a little, not merrily, but cheerfully, and 
Isabel's heart leaped with joy. 

It was in the pale moonlight of a September 
night that the happy little party rode quietly 
home. Isabel and Ellinor's hands were clasped, 
and there were sown in the heart of each girl that 
night the seeds of a friendship which had not, at 
all events on one side, self for its foundation. 

PROGRESS. 

Time passed on, and the little family at Miss 
Ansell's, like all other families, had their days of 
shadow as well as of sunshine. Temper sometimes, 
thoughtlessness now and then, and offcen selfish- 
ness crept in, and then there was an easy entrance 
for sorrow. But Isabel had found a friend, and 
lovingly did she and Ellinor walk together in 
cloud and in sunshine, through this short stage of 
their life's journey. Isabel had not, however, 
found perfection, and there were occasions for 
forbearance, for pity, and for forgiveness ; but 
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self being set aside, it was now the study of Isabel 
to benefit and to console her friend, and not to 
please herself. 

" It was wonderful to see two so unlike, yet so 
united ; " so said those who did not understand 
how close and intimate may be the " likings of 
the unlike." 

In tastes and in temperament they were dis- 
similar ; but it was a dissimilarity which had a 
beneficial effect on each, calling daily for practical 
kindness, rather than for empty professions and 
vain sentiment. Still it must be confessed, that 
to Isabel fell the far larger share of self-denial and 
sacrifice — sacrifice which, however, love made 
easier, and habit daily more sweet. She had un- 
doubtedly her reward in the smile of contentment 
which the pale face of her friend now usually 
wore, and in the habits of employment and 
association to which she had won her. 

What pleasure could be greater to Isabel, than 
that of listening to the beautiful voice of the blind 
girl, as the netting or the plaiting grew beneath 
her dexterous fingers. And what harmony so 
rich in Isabel's ears, as that which came from the 
harp or the piano, which the sightless one now 
often touched, with that peculiar and inexpressible 
lightness so often bestowed on the hands of the 
blind. 

Nor were her affections centered entirely in 
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EUinor ; as she learned to look at the girls less 
in reference to seK-interest than in the spirit of 
benevolence, her love diffused, and there was not 
a girl in the school, not excepting her old ac- 
quaintance, Adeline, who did not feel that, in 
active, kind, generous little Isabel, she had a 
feiend. 

Grandmamma thought the change in the child 
marvellous, and aunt Sophy was very glad that 
school had been so beneficial Without taking 
from the merit of school, we are rather disposed to 
attribute the marked improvement in the young 
lady to a judicious cultivation of the affections, 
and to the law of sympathy and kindness which 
reigned in Miss Ansell's household. 

But childhood was passing away. Two years 
is a great space in young life, and with Isabel 
childish things had been long left behind. Cheer- 
ful as she was, and sometimes gay, there was a 
maturity in her character that told of early ac- 
quaintance with grief, and she stUl loved to look 
at her relics, and to muse on the churchyard at 
Green Hayes. 

TRIALS MET HALF WAY. 

It was a fine morning, and Ellinor and her 
friend were seated at work in the old parlour in 
the Close, now sunshiny and bright in more senses 
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than one, when the postman's knock was heard. 
Grandmamma was always interested in that knock, 
but for many days she had been looking, with 
almost as much anxiety as her granddaughter, for 
news of the arrival of Isabel's father in England. 
To-day's post brought that news, and with it very 
important tidings. 

Mr. Stanley was married. He had married 
before he left India, and was bringing a young 
wife home to be a mother to Isabel and his boys. 

The letter was tender and fatherly, but Isabel's 
heart sank. Could she go back to Green Hayes, 
and see her own mother's place there occupied by 
another ? Could she love any one who filled that 
place ? No, no, she said, in the impetuosity of 
her first emotion ; and much more she said and 
felt, but it was neither wise nor right, and we will 
not repeat it. 

Far wiser were the gentle words of her blind 
friend as she tried to stiQ the tumult in Isabel's 
heart. " Dear Isabel, experience and truth have 
proved that bad stepmothers are fictions. There 
may be such, but are all mothers good ? Oh, 
Isabel, instead of closing your heart thus, throw 
the door wide open, and who knows but you may 
find a fiiend where you little expect it." 

" Impossible ! " Isabel said ; and wept and 
sighed by turns throughout that memorable day. 
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The prospect of parting with Ellinor added 
great bitterness to her trial; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley, on hearing from Isabel's grandmamma of 
the attachment that subsisted between the girls, 
wrote cordially, inviting ElUnor to accompany her 
friend to Westmoreland, but she steadily refused. 

" One day, dear Isabel ; but I am quite sure 
that your friendship with your mother will have 
a better chance without the presence of a third 
person." And Isabel could not prevail Many a 
conversation had the girls on the subject now ever 
present to the mind of each. 

The last evening came, and it was to be passed 
at Miss AnseU's. The four friends, for EUinor's 
sisters were Isabel's friends too, sate sorrowfully 
in a little arbour in the school garden. There 
was a heavier cloud on EUinor's brow than had 
rested there for many a day, which her sisters saw 
and mourned. Miss AnseU told Isabel plainly, 
that although she could sympathize with her in 
the trial of feeling which a return home under 
such circumstances must be, she would earnestly 
dissuade her from cherishing a morbid melancholy 
in the prospect. " We are aU liable to self-de- 
ception, dearest," said her teacher ; " and believe 
me, there is less love to your mother's memory 
than you imagine in this sorrow. It may seem 
hard to say so, Isabel, but if you really loved your 
mother, and really love your father, you would 
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surely rejoice in an event which is likely to cheer 
a life that would otherwise have been a sad oni^ 
and forget yourself and your feehngs as much as 
possible." 

" Make a friend of your new relation, dear 
Isabel," were the parting words of EUinor. " I 
who know what a friend is, and what I am about 
to lose, can wish you nothing better than a friend 
in my place." Isabel shook her head, and now 
the parting moment was come. Ah ! who can 
tell with what an aching, almost bursting hearty 
the blind girl gave the last kiss, and then retiring 
to her lonely chamber, felt herseK indeed bereft 

ISABEL AT HOME. 

Westmoreland was clad in its green garment of 
summer beauty and loveUness ; the mountaiDU^ 
those dear old friends of Isabel's childhood, had 
put off the grey veil which too often shrouds their 
forms, and smiled her welcome home. The lakes 
glittered in the sunlight, the woods waved in a 
light breeze, and many a tiny stream came rush- 
ing down the hill side with gladness, and then 
flowed, with musical and pleasant murmur, along 
its pebbly bed. 

But Isabel was sad. Her father, who had come 
to the station in a little i>ony carriage to meet her 
and her brothers, was genial and kind, but Isabel 
could not be cheerful, and as they passed the 
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village church on their road to her old home, she 
shuddered and turned pale. 

There was httle conversation, and she was soon 
in the hall of her father's house. A very slight 
and delicate figure stood there, and a very beating, 
fearful heart was dreading the interview, not for 
herself, but for Isabel How timid and yet 
affectionate were the tones with which she bade 
the children welcome hxyme, and throughout the 
day how studious she was of the comfort of each 
one, often leaving them alone with their father, 
and making Httle journeys into the garden or 
greenhouse whenever she saw the restraint be- 
coming painful and marked. The old servants 
were there, the old pictures in the very same place, 
and there was but one change in their position — 
a change of which Isabel felt the delicacy — her 
mother's picture was hung in Isabel's room, and 
the desk, the workbox, and the table that had 
belonged to that mother, were placed by the 
same kind hand in the pretty, cheerful sleeping- 
room. 

The possibility of disliking Mrs. Stanley Isabel 
felt to be slender. It would have been better had 
she made up her mind at once to love her, but 
that time was not yet come. Her new mother 
was a lady of extreme refinement, and of a high 
order of intellect. Her tastes were literary, and 
her acquirements brilliant. Isabel, conscious how 
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far inferior she was in mental endowments, shrank 
from intercourse with one so gifted, and was often 
silent and reserved in her mother's pieaenoe. 
Mrs. Stanley was very judicious. She knew wdl 
that the friendship which she would have given 
anything to procure was not to be bought or to 
be courted, and that heart-love must be spcmta- 
neous. Instead, therefore, of dwelling on the sen- 
timent, she was ever observant of the practices of 
affection. Consideration, tact, and self-denial, these 
were the means which her mother used, but for 
some time apparently without success. With the 
boys it was otherwise. They loved their mother 
dearly, and when they found that, whether in as- 
sisting them in a difScult Latin lesson, or helping 
them in the pursuit of their boyish sports, she was 
always ready, never too busy to serve them, they 
reverenced her with almost filial reverence, and 
she rejoiced in the fact 

Thus autumn, winter, and spring, again passed 
away, but little progress was made in IsabeTs 
confidence ; kind and dutiful she was to her 
mother, but cordial and open she was not; and 
Mrs. Stanley's heart sometimes £BLinted by the 
way. 

There are occasionally circumstances in our 
history which seem to bring out, as by magic, 
hidden feelings and thoughts. 

Isabel lay on a sick bed, and as the autumn 
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leaves withered, so she seemed to fade, and many 
a fear was entertained that she soon would falL 

The unselfishness of her mother's character was 
never more evidenced than during this long and 
severe iUness, at one period of which the frail 
girl was brought so low, that day by day doctors 
shook their heads more seriously, and there was 
sorrow and anxiety on every face at Green Hayes. 

One night two watchers sate by her sick-bed — 
the fiaithful nurse who had tended the whole 
family, and the anxious, tender mother of Isabel 
They thought that Isabel slept ; but her danger 
was no strange subject to her, and it was, there- 
fore, without fear of being heard that Mrs. 
Stanley, after a long reverie, exclaimed, " Oh, 
nurse! nurse! I would give anything to save 
her." Anything ! it has a wide meaning, and a 
baby lay in a cradle not far off, a baby in whom 
the mother's heart delighted. " Yes, nurse, I 
could surrender that hoiby to save Isabel" 

Nurse shook her head. "Oh, ma'am!" she 
said, incredulously. 

" It is not strange ; think how her father loves 
Isabel ; think what hope and joy are bound up in 
her future, what tender remembrances are con- 
nected with her past history." 

Isabel heard those words, and she believed 
them. They were not Tnere words ; she knew that 
Mrs. Stanley was not in the habit of using in- 
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sincere and unmeaning professions, and the child's 
heart was touched. 

When nurse left the room for a few moments, 
Isabel, feebly putting aside the curtain, whispered 
a word which had never yet passed her lips to 
Mrs. Stanley. It was but a whisper, so faint 
that none but an ahnost breathless listener could 
have heard it; but, in a moment, the gentle 
touch was on Isabel's brow, and a look of grate- 
ful and intense affection, such as she never forgot 
" Mother," said Isabel, again, " my best, my 
kindest friend." 

" We will not talk now, dear child ; it is the 
time for your medicine, take it, and then sleep 
upon your mother's arm." 

The draught was swallowed, and Isabel slept 
Hour after hour did the sleep last, and the watch, 
now silent, almost death-like, became one of in- 
tense anxiety and interest, the head lying on the 
loving arm ; and when, after a long, deep repose, 
Isabel opened her eyes, the same kind look was 
upon her. 

" Mother," she said again, " you are like i^ 
guardian angel" 

A MONTH LATER, 

Baby did not die, and Isabel was saved. It 
was a tedious convalescence, and marked by much 
of that irritability, which in the most amiable 
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persons is often very distressing. Friendship is 
frequently severely tried in the sick-room, and it 
was sometimes difficult to Mrs. Stanley to resist 
the little "wilful entreaties of the young invalid, 
for some article of food or other indulgence 
which she knew would be hurtful StUl more 
difficult the duty of reminding the beloved, now 
and then, that illness should not make us selfish. 

Ellinor, who at the first intimation of Isabel's 

convalescence was sunmioned from N , to 

share in the joy of her return to health, would 
have indulged her in every request, however un- 
reasonable ; and it was a delicate matter for Mrs, 
Stanley sometimes to deny, but she had one of 
the most important of friendship's elements in 
her firm yet affectionate heart — she sought the 
good of the object of her love beyond all appro- 
bation. It was a friendship guided by steady 
principle, at the same time marked by the 
tenderest sympathy. 

One afternoon, after Isabel had left her bed for 
about a fortnight, Ellinor, who had been singing 
and playing for an hour to hjer friend, suddenly 
left off, and Mrs. Stanley, who sate by, remarked 
that she looked pale and exhausted. Isabel, how- 
ever, had in the sick-room lost a good deal of that 
consideration for others that had previously 
characterised her, and said, somewhat fretfully, 
" Go on, there is another verse stiU, Ellinor." 

Ellinor finished the song, but there wa^ an ^^- 
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pression in her mother's eye which Isabel under- 
stood, and she did not ask for another. So when 
the hour of bed-time came, and her mother, as 
usual, had assisted her to undress, there was a 
little coldness in Isabel's manner and tone, as she 
bade her good night, which was not unnoticed by 
her mother. At last, Isabel said, " Mother, you 
think me selfish, I know." 

" Not usually, dear Isabel, but I think that in 
a sick-room we have especial need of watchful- 
ness against that evil. You have been, and still 
are, an object of unceasing thought and attention ; 
and it is natural that, from this cause, your 
thoughts should centre in yourself; but, believe 
me, Isabel, they are your best friends who would 
sometimes seek to draw them out into other 
channels. We shall be sure to think of you, and 
you will, I know, sometimes try and think of us." 

EUinor, who was netting by the fire, did not 
quite like this speech ; she thought it rather too 
hard on Isabel, and laying down her work she 
went to the bed-side and said — 

" Ah, this is my fault, aU because I stopped 
singing this afternoon. I am so sorry, Isabel. 
Mrs. Stanley, I am sure Isabel is not selfish ; and 
I am sure, too, that no one has so great a right to 
every talent that I possess as IsabeL She has 
borne with me in my petulance and foUy many a 
time, and I can never teU you how much I owe 
her." 
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Still Mrs. Stanley shook her head, and Isabel 
said, meekly, "My mother is right, Ellinor, we 
shall see." 

So the next day Isabel was on her watch, and 
when Ellinor had sate with her singing and talk- 
ing, and tale-teUing, her fingers always busy at 
the work she loved, Isabel said, suddenly — 

"ElKnor, it is such a fine bracing morning, 
the very day for a walk. Go out, will you not ? 
I can very well amuse myself, and I shall have 
mamma." 

Ellinor replied, and very truly, " that it was a 
greater pleasure to her to sit by her, than to walk;" 
and she refused. 

The truth was, that the blind girl still shrank 
from observation. To walk with any one but 
Mrs. Stanley was a real trial to her ; and, although 
Isabel's brothers were kind and thoughtful, it was 
not in their boyish nature to be so considerate, as 
those who knew more intimately her extreme 
sensitiveness. The two, however, could not be' 
spared at the same time ; so, at least, Isabel had 
thought of late, and so her loving friends had 
believed ; and thus it came to pass, that the 
cheeks of the good loving nurses grew paler, day 
by day, and yet the eye of Isabel had not marked 
the change. Friendship, however, had touched 
the right chord, and Isabel kindly and gently 
awakened to a sense of her danger, was now upon 
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her watch-tower. There was a- struggle, and 
Isabel did not refer any more to the subject. 
Ellinor did not walk that day; but the next 
morning Mrs. Stanley was surprised and pleased 
to hear Isabel say, " Now, mother, dear, and 
Ellinor, I want to be alone a little time ; very 
good friends as you are to me, I think I must 
have a little more talk, sometimes, with a still 
better friend, Conscience. He and I of late have 
been rather estranged. Whether Dr. Hall's 
opiates have made him drowsy, or whether my 
mother's love has lulled him, or ElUnor's sweet 
voice has kept him in a state of happy oblivion, 
I know not, but he has been too silent of late. 
Now, dearest mother, pray go out and walk ; I 
am going to consider on a name for our baby, 
and will you promise to name it as I wish ? " 

Mrs. Stanley well understood the workings of 
the young heart, and kissing her fondly, said, 
" Indeed, I will ; " and so they prepared for their 
winter's walk. 

There was a grand conference with Conscience 
during their absence, and Isabel thanked God 
truly that such a friend had been granted her as 
her mother. Not one who would indulge and 
flatter, and would lull her into a complacent view 
of herself, but who would kindly (ah, how kindly !) 
point out the defects in her character, and warn 
her against the foes of her young heart's peace. 
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When her nurses returned, what a glow of joy 
there was on the pale face of the invaUd. How 
pleased she looked to hear of the villagers. Elli- 
nor had much to say of old Dame Came, her 
mother's nurse, who had come every day during 
her illness to hear tidings of Isabel, although she 
would never come up stairs, lest the child should 
be tempted to exert herself to speak, for Dame 
Came was very deaf And now, poor creature, 
she was laid aside with rheumatism, and Isabel 
must send some little comforts to the cottage. 
Ah, it was a happy thought of that good mother 
to lead the thoughts of her beloved child out of 
herself. Then Ellinor told how, in her walk, 
they had passed an idiot child, in whom the 
mother's heart was bound up, albeit that Grod had 
denied that child the light of reason, and she 
mentioned with great interest that mother's touch- 
ing love and resignation. 

In the afternoon many a tear fell from those 
sightless eyes as Mrs. Stanley repeated some 
words said to have been addressed to a mother 
under a similar aiffliction : — • 

" I gazed on a mother imprinting a kiss 

On the cheek of her idiot boy ; 
Not a murmur escaped her — I wondered at this, 

Nor guessed at the source of her joy. 
* Oh, tell me, thou daughter of sorrow,' I cried, 

* How couldst thou survive such a blow ? ' 



i 
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With sweetest composure the mother replied, 

* My Father has ordered it so. 
I scan not his purpose, hut trust in his love, 

And I read in those poor yacanir eyes 
That this sorrow, though hitter and grievous, may prove 

A mercy conveyed in disguise. 
I cherish the hope, through this visit of night, 

No power on earth can destroy. 
That my child shall yet live as an angel of light, 

Though now a poor idiot hoy.' " 

It was a lesson for Ellinor, a lesson for Isabel, 
and they talked much that afternoon of the good- 
ness and love of God to them, and how, even, as 
with the mother of that poor child, they could 
see love and goodness in everything. Goodness 
in the providence which for a time cast little 
Isabel's lot in a lonely place — ^goodness in the 
love which gave Isabel to Ellinor at a certain 
stage of her life's journey, when the blind girl, in 
her affliction, was ready to despond and to dis- 
trust — goodness which now gave Ellinor to Isabel 
to strengthen, to soothe, and to animate — and in 
that gift of a kind mother, whose friendship, a 
little matured by age and experience, was able to 
guide them both. 

And now we must leave them. They were all 
talking very happily and confidentially on this 
bright December afternoon, and were discussing 
with great interest the important matter of baby's 
name. 
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Isabel's, however, was the casting vote, and, 
ilthough we are inclined to think one name suffi- 
cient for all common purposes, we must admire 
the Uttle tribute to friendship which conferred on 
the new baby the triple name of Ella Mary 
EUinor — ^Ella in remembrance of the little sister 
in heaven, Mary out of heart-love to her new 
friend and mother, and EUinor after her first 
friend. 

^* Pursue the theme, and you shall find 
A disciplined and fiimished mind 

To be at least expedient ; 
And afier summing all the rest, 
Religion ruling in the breast 

A principal ingredient." — Cowpeb. 



M\ia is mg 'S^tiQJ^hamt 



A TALE FOR CHRISTMAS EVR 



It is an evening in the Christmas week. The 
yellow fog is thickening, and the very pace of the 
foot-passengers in that busy thoroughfare, the 
Strand, indicates how chilled and miserable they 
feel the atmosphere to be, and how determined 
they are to get to the warm chimney-comer as 
soon as their business is completed. But theie 
is much business to do in the Christmas week; 
and there is a business look, and a business step, 
and a business tone, to be seen and heard every- 
where. There are a few loiterers, who, in spite of 
the coldness of the afternoon, are fain to linger at 
the grocer's window, daintily set out as it is with 
its boards of plums and currants, spangled in 
grocer-like taste with candied-peel, or fantastically 
checked with nutmegs and cinnamon, disposed in 
curious patterns. Piles of lemons and oranges, 
drums of figs, and boxes of French plums, are dis- 
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3layed in tempting profusion; and the little 
»gged, dirty, all-but-hoineless ones, turned out to 
3eg, to sweep, or to steal, stand, and long, and 
jhiver, at this gay shop- window in vain. 

There is a larger crowd still at the patent 
jhestnut-roaster, a little further on ; and as to 
he butter-shops, with their pork-lard pigs fiercely 
;azing through the window-panes, amidst pyra- 
nids of fine ornamented and filagreed butter, they 
ire attraction enough even to the coldest and the 
nost poorly clad. 

The poulterera' shops are quite besieged, and the 
poor turkeys hanging their heads, as some of 
them may well do, as though in shame at being 
sent as specimens to the Londoners of their illus- 
trious breed, are selUng off with tolerable ra- 
pidity. Cabs and omnibuses are driving furiously 
to and from the various railway-stations, taking 
out of town, or bringing in, whole cargoes of 
merry children, who are come home from school, 
grandfathers and grandmothers from the country 
arrived to spend the following week with married 
sons and daughters — ^you may read such a history 
in many an eager face ; and it is a pleasant his- 
tory, too. 

But, passing through the busy thoroughfare 
with the moving stream, there is much of life to 
be seen at these railway-stations; inasmuch as 
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life itself is made up of sorrow and of joy, 
strangely blended, so, in the book of hTunan 
nature unfolded upon a railway platform, there 
are pages of woe, grief, and desolation, as well as 
of glad welcome, and happy le-union, even at this 
festive season. 

The train is just come in ; and what Trissinga^ 
what shakings of hands, what recognitions, what 
astonishment at growth, what hunting for boxes, 
ensue ! One party of school-girls in partLcnlar 
made a great commotion with their merriment^ 
their partings with one another, and their meet- 
ings with their friends. There was a brother, too 
— a fine healthy lad of fourteen — " home for the 
holidays " written in legible characters on his 
cheerful countenance. Whilst the cab was being 
procured, and the luggage rescued from the chaos 
on the platform, the same merry boy, and a girl 
about his own age, had time enough to notice a 
nice clean countrywoman, holding in her arms a 
child of six months, and vainly trying to soothe 
the terrors and cries of a little boy of three or 
four years old. Tliey had evidently come in by 
some previous train, and were as evidently dis- 
appointed in their expectation of meeting some 
friend on the platform. A fresh looking child of 
ten or eleven was holding a heavy basket and 
bundle, and carefully guarding their small posses- 
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sions, when a railway porter having, at length, 
time to notice the anxious party, abruptly asked 
for what they were waiting. The quick, short 
tone, the cold manner, and the consciousness of 
her loneliness in the great city, melted the poor 
woman, and, bursting into a flood of tears, she 
said, " For my husband, sir." 

" Your husband ! and where do you come 
from ? " 

"I come all the way from Yorkshire. My 
husband came here six months ago to get 
work. Times went badly with him ; and having a 
brother settled here as a painter (that's my hus- 
band's trade), he promised to get my John work 
if he would come ; and he came ; and three 
weeks agone he sent for me, and promised that 
we should all find a happy home, and that he 
would meet us to-day ; and he is not here, and 
oh, dear, dear sir ! what shall we do ? " 

Eailway porters are frequently called very un- 
civil and unaccommodating, and certainly they 
have rather a blunt, short manner of giving their 
replies ; but they have hearts, and sometimes 
kind ones, beneath their railway livery; and the 
man, compassionating her distress, led her into 
the waiting room, there to wait tlie arrival of the 
hoped-for husband. The two young persons 
already alluded to looked kindly at the woman, 
spoke a few words of comfort to her, and seeing 
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her under shelter, and under the porter's protec- 
tion, took their leave. Hour after hour the 
Yorkshire party sat, Susan*s eyes drooping for 
heaviness, and the mother s heart sinking with 
delayed hope, for as yet no husband came. One 
train had gone out, and another train come in^ 
and yet he whom they sought came not. 

" Look out, Susan, lass, and see ; maybe he 
mistook the train," and taking from her pocket 
the woni and diity letter, she read, for at least 
the twentieth time, the directions of the husband^ 
penned, if not very elegantly, lucidly enough even 
for her comprehension, and, perhaps, more intelli- 
gibly than Bradshaw to common minds after alL 

"Dkak Wife, — Tm sorry to think thou art so poorly ol^ 
but please God vre meet agaui thou h not know want. I am 
now in ftill work, and I have every chance of keeping my 
situation. I can maintain thee, dear wile, and the precioas 
children, if not in plenty, yet with all needful, so come to 
London as soon as mav be. I send thee the monev for the 
journey. Thou must just take the train from York^ and 
stop at the station they call King's Cross, and Til be there 
to meet thee, never fear. Thou must come by the train 
leaving York at half-past seven, and take care thou do6t not 
lose the bits of paper they give thee. Put them safe in thy 
bosom, for after thou hast paid thy money they'll give thee 
what they call tickets, and if thou lose them afore thoa geti 
to London they will make thee pay thy money o'er again, 
which, as thou wont have the money, would be awkward. 
1 shall be there, never fear, and we will have a Christmas 
dinner together after all. My lodgings are at Mrs. Buddon'^ 
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Little Queen-street, Holbom, London. I shall expect you 
all, please God, Monday fortnight ; so no more, dear wife, 
at pr^ent, from thy loving husband. 

John Maldon. 

The porter, who came in while the woman was 
reading the letter by the gas light, now asked her, 
in his old, abrupt tone, what they meant to do ? 
Two hours had passed away, and yet no husband. 

" Do you know where to go ? " said the man, 
as the poor woman wept afresh. 

She did not reply, but handed him the letter 
He did not trouble himself to read it throughout* 
for having caught the direction written plain» 
enough in more than one part of the epistle, he 
whistled and said, — 

" Come, cheer up. You had better have a cab 
and go to him." 

" Do you mean a coach ? " asked the woman, 
faintly. 

" Yes." 

" But what — what will be the expense ? " 

" Oh, somewhere about two shillings." 

The poor woman sighed. She had but six in 
her little leather purse, and this was making a 
great hole in her treasure ; but she admitted, that, 
perhaps, it was best : and the porter having 
bundled them all in, and enlisted a friendly- 
looking cabman in the poor stranger's favour, they 
drove off. 
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The fog was thick, indeed, now. The clocks 
were striking nine, shutters were being put up, 
the stream of cabs and omnibusses was dimin- 
ishing, weary feet were hastening homeward, and 
listening ears were longing for the first welcome 
sound of their approach. Fires were blazing 
cheerily in many and many a peaceful home; 
homeless ones were standing beside the doors of 
houses or shops, or at the dirty crossings, soliciting, 
with the feeble, half querulous tone of distress, a 
trifle for a night's lodging ; and the cab rattled 
on, bearing Susan Maldon, with her lonely, heavy, 
and foreboding heart through the mazy paths of 
the great wilderness. 

"This journey seems longer than the other," 
said little Susan, putting her hand into her 
mother's. " Is it near the end, mother, dear ? " 

" Oh, Susy, lass, I know not, but I feel a cold 
weight at my heart, a certainty that all's not 
right. Thy father, Susy, would never have let us 
come alone if ail were welL He is very ill, I 

fear, or even, perhaps . Oh that we knew 

the worst ! " 

They soon did know the worst. The cab 
stopped. The shop, a tailor's, was closed, and 
when the man asked if one John Maldon, a 
plumber, lodged there, a fat red-faced woman, 
with a flaring candle in her hand, appeared at the 
top of the narrow black staircase, and said, " Yes, 
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sure enough, and who wanted him, she should 
like to know. She was sure she didn't, and 
would give up his charge and welcome." Tlie 
cabman was paid, the children and the luggage 
deposited in the little dark passage, and the baby 
awoke from its sleep, and the little boy frightened 
with the fresh change, began to wliimper, whilst 
the words almost died on the mother's pale lips, 
" Is my husband " 

"Your husband's been and fallen down a 
ladder and broke his leg, my good woman. He's 
quite out of his head to-night, but he's been 
talking enough about you all day, and I was to 
have sent my Bill to have met you; but I suppose, 
boy like, he looked in at the shop windows, and 
forgot all about it." 

*' But come," said 'she, compassionately, London 
lodging-house keeper though she was, to the 
weary, sorrowful group; "Come up stairs, he's 
there; but where to put you all, I am sure I 
don't know." 

They went up stairs together, into the room 
which the children were to occupy. How unlike 
the white-washed lowly cottage room in "the 
north countrie ! " There was no fire in the grate, 
and the cold damp fog had penetrated, until the 
apartment was, as Susy remarked, much like a 
well. But there was a bed to lie on, that was 
one comfort ; and taking off the children's clothes. 
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promising supper if they would not cry, and 
soothing and talking as judiciously as most little 
girls of ten yeai;^ old are capable of doing, Susan 
Maldon began her London life. Her mother was 
at the sufferer's bedside. 

It was a heart-breaking meeting. The poor 
man was more conscious of passing events than 
the landlady had represented; and when his clean, 
bright, and active wife stood at his pillow, with 
love and sorrow beaming from her tearful eyes, 
and tender, simple compassion in her clear voice, 
he burst into tears, and his strong manly frame 
was shaken with emotion. 

Mrs. Buddon, the landlady, began to scold forth- 
with, vociferating, at the top of her voice, that 
the doctor had ordered him to be kept quiet, and 
so fortL 

Her voice most effectually dried his tears, and 
awoke him to a sense of his situation. 

" Well, John, well ; trust in God, my good man ; 
He careth for the sparrow, and can you think 
that he will forget us ? Doi^t mistrust Him, 
husband dear, don't. 

" No, Mary, but it is close work. I have no 
money, my wife. Almost the last I took I sent 
to you. I have been l}dng here three days, and 
what, oh what, is to become of me ?" 

Mary looked at her helpless husband, listened 
to her wailing children, thought of her last four 
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shillings, and could but echo the words, What 
will become of us ? " 

How the tongues are going in Bloomsbury- 
square ! Mamma, glad as she is to see her dear 
girls home from school, and the noble son, the 
only boy of the family, is growing tired, and 
when tea is over and they gather round tbe fire, 
she requests that the voices may be pitched in a 
lower key, and that the young guest, the quiet 
motherless girl, who is come to spend the vacation 
with her schoolfellows at their happy home, 
should be permitted to exercise her power of con- 
versation. Tliere was a little lull at last, and the 
father, stroking the light locks of the youngest of 
the school-girls, inquired what sort of fellow- 
travellers they had. 

" Oh, you know, papa, Miss Jackson the 
governess being with us, we could scarcely look 
around us, and she set us so ingeniously vis-d-vis, 
that there was no possibility of peeping at the 
passengers. There was one old lady, with as 
many bundles, and packages, and baskets, as her 
share of the carriage would hold ; a young lady, 
with a baby who cried and ate at intervals ; a 
gentleman up in the corner, whose advent elicited 
the remark from Miss Jackson, that she never, 
never would bring the young ladies again without 
engaging a " ladies* carriage ; " but, poor harmless 
man, he was so drowsy that her anxieties were 
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soon allayed : and these were my travelling com- 
panions, papa." 

" I wonder," said Willy, as he gazed thought- 
fully on the fire, " I wonder what became of the 
poor woman who was waiting at the station with 
her children, and who seemed to expect some one 
that was not there." 

" Ah, so do I," said Helen Maitland, speaking 
for the first time. " I asked her whether she had 
her husband's direction, or I don't think I could 
have left her so forlorn." 

How the London young ladies laughed at the 
fresh country girl who would have commenced her 
London life with patronizing and protecting the 
first traveller she had met ! 

Willy did not join in the laugh, and, when it 
had subsided, he said, " Mother, she did look so 
forlorn, so hopeless. I should like to know her 
history. Such clean, tidy children, too ! I could 
not but think how soon, in all probability, their 
fresh colour would fade, and I pitied them from 
my heart." 

" We ought," said Helen, " to have done more 
than pitied. I wish we had asked for the di- 
rection." 

" I did," said WiUy. " Oh, dear, I hope I have 
not forgotten it. Let me see." But he had for- 
gotten all but the trade of the person where the 
man lodged, and, although he had some dim 
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recollection of the locality being Holbom, he 
could not be sure, and he felt very angry with 
himself for being so forgetful ; but Mr. Buddon 
was the name of the man with whom they were 
to lodge, at least he thought so, and he remem- 
bered, moreover, that Mr. Buddon was a tailor, 
because he understood her to say Button, until she 
set him to rights. 

" There is no fear, then, but that we shall find 
her out ? " said the country girl, in her simplicity. 

Willy knew a little more of London's laby- 
rinths than Helen Maitland, but he merely shook 
his head, and did not join in the laugh against 
the stranger. 

The talk now ran on the approaching festivities. 
There were parties to plan, and invitations to 
look over, and gifts to think of, and money to re- 
ceive and spend. An immense deal of pleasure 
business was done on this first evening, and the 
three Miss Falconers, tired as they were, could 
scarcely sleep for joy. 

The next day began with a cheerless-looking 
morning. The frost had given way in the night, 
and the fog had changed into pouring rain. The 
streets were dirty, and the air was chill and dis- 
piriting ; but there was mirth and warmth within 
many a snug home, and the Falconers' table, 
spread as it was with abundance of good food, 
looked anything but cheerless. The portion of 
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Scripture which was read at prayers that morning 
was taken from the tenth chapter of St. Jjoke. 
The beautiful lesson given by the Saviour to the 
lawyer who tempted him, fell on the ears of all; 
on the hearts of but two of that little company. 

" Who was my neighbour, yesterday ? " thought 
Helen, as the book was closed and they knelt 
down to prayer. 

She rose strengthened ; she was but a girl, 
almost a child, and a timid, shrinking child, little 
understood and appreciated, reserved and silent, 
neither beautiful nor clever, but very true, veiy 
conscientious, and full of Christian love and 
benevolence. 

" Yet how can I seek that poor woman ? I, who 
am so ignorant of this great city," thought Helen, 
at the breakfast-table. 

Willy's thoughts ran much in the same channel, 
but, although naturally kind-hearted, liis sym- 
pathies had been little cultivated for the poor and 
needy. Prosperity is a poor school for benevo- 
lence, alas ! and the motherless girl who knew no 
home but school, whose early youth had been 
darkened by that most grievous bereavement of 
both parents, had become, from her early acquaint- 
ance with grief, better qualified to enter into the 
house of mourning than into that of feasting and 
mirth. 

She was sitting at work with Mrs. Falconer on 
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the following day, during the absence of the 
young ladies and their brother on some mysterious 
errand, whether for the purchase of a Christmas 
tree or a tweKth cake we shall see by and bye, 
when, suddenly addressing her companion, she 
sfidd, — 

" That chapter in the Bible quite haunts me, 
Mrs. Falconer." 

" What chapter, my dear child ? " 

" That about the good Samaritan. It seems as 
if I were acting the priest or the Levite^s part 
to that poor woman at the railway-station." 

" My dear girl, pray get her out of your head 
as soon as possible ; you will be wretched if you 
allow yourself to be affected by every distressing 
case you may see in London streets. It is no use- 
beginning to assist such people ; besides, very 
likely she was an impostor." 

Helen made no reply for a few moments, and 
Mrs. Falconer continued. 

" You will soon get used to these things, and 
they will affect you less. It is very distressing, 
very painful ; in fact, I make a point of shutting 
iny eyes to such scenes as it is our lot to witness. 
If you stay a month in London, you will find, 
with your sensitive disposition, that it is better to 
do so too." 

" I am not so very sensitive, indeed. I am far 
more afraid of feeling too little than too much ; 
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besides, if such things are so very bad to see, 
what must they be to suffer 1 " 

Mrs. Falconer had no reply at hand exactly to 
the purpose, and they worked on in silence. 
Helen thought thus as they sate: — 

" It is but a little thing for me to be anxious 
about the fate of that poor Yorkshire woman; 
she may be houseless now. I cannot forget her 
look of anxiety and distress, and so poor, too ; if 
we do not assist such cases as fall in our way, 
whom should we assist ? She may be an impostor, 
certainly; but still I do not like to make no 
effort to discover the truth. But how to find out 
my way ? " 

Willy now came in, in high spirits ; looking so 
important and mysterious, that his mother forbore 
to ask him anything that had occurred to please 
him so ; but on Mrs. Falconer leaving the room, 
the timid school-girl went up to the lad and 
said — 

" Could you, do you think, find her out ? '* 

" Oh ! not to day, not to day," said Willy. 
" We have so much to do ; Christmas-eve will be 
here in no time, and you can't tliink how 
immensely busy I am." 

Helen was soon chilled, soon put aside, and slie 
meekly resumed her work and her thoughts. 

"Wlio is my neighbour?" she asked herself^ 
" if not that poor woman. We are both strangers 
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a strange city; I cannot but believe that I 
ght to seek her out and comfort her ; but I 
re not go alone, and they all seem so busy to- 

Y-" 

They were busy that day and the next. 

iristmas-eve was drawing on, and yet no effort 

i been made to seek out the sorrowful stranger. 

7illy had expressed such great interest and 

npathy," said Helen to herseK; "he was even 

•re distressed at the poor woman's forlorn stat« 

in I was at first, and yet now it seems to have 

jsed away." Yes, Helen, you are very young ; 

i, perhaps, in your inexperienced heart, do not 

; discriminate between an impulse and a 

nciple of benevolence; but there is a wide 

Ference. 

**Dear me," said Mr. Falconer, as they all 

iw near the fire that evening, with the excep- 

□L of the one or two who hovered by the piano. 

[ow the wind whistles to be sure ; it is a very 

.rp frost. We, who have good houses, should 

very thankful What say you, little Edith ?" 

*' Indeed, we should, papa," said Edith, absently, 

she was musing on the Christmas-tree, which 

3 the absorbing topic just now. 

How warm and cheering was that fire-light ! 

w happily they all gathered around it; but 

ire was sorrow and sighing by many a cheerless 

irth that night not far from the Falconers* door, 

5 
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that knew neither Christmas wannth, nor Christ- 
mas gladness. We will look at one of these. 

Little Susan Slaldon was, at the very moment 
of which we speak, sighing and weeping wiBi 
such bitterness as she had never known before. 
Her mother had sent the child down stairs to ask, 
as a great favour, the loan of a few coals of the 
landlady, and the landlady had given the coals, 
indeed, but with the coals such hard words and 
grudging expressions, that the full heart of the 
girl swelled almost to bursting, and as she took 
the firing into the cold dismal apartment^ she 
burst into a flood of tears. Her mother took the 
coals, without any other comment than a kiss. 
She was obliged to beg ; and she dared not in- 
quire how her petition had been received. When, 
the fire had somewhat warmed the cold room, and 
the two younger children were asleep, the mother, 
leaving Susan to take her place beside the suf- 
ferer's sick bed, went out on her first begging 
errand. It was nearly seven o'clock, and the 
poor countrj-woman, confused and giddy in the 
brilliantly lighted streets, became almost unable 
to proceed, and stood for a few moments under a 
lamp to regain her composure. 

Oh ! the loneliness of that aching heart amidst 
the gay and busy crowd in the great city to-nighi 
To her eye, every one looked happier than herself; 
every one seemed to have an object, a home in 
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view, and she was so desolate ! It was time to 
cross, too, but how ? As she stood irresolute, one 
jostled her roughly; another, unceremoniously 
took her by the shoulders, and moved her out of 
the way; and a third, lookiug more compas- 
sionately on her, said — 

" Very dangerous crossing ! " 

The tone was quick and sharp ; the speaker 
was a pale, thin, little elderly gentleman, of no 
very prepossessing appearance ; but had our poor 
Yorkshire woman been much of a physiognomist, 
she must have seen benevolence in the strange 
plain face ; but this voice, in its shaqmess, seemed 
unkind, and she drew further back. 

"You are a stranger in London," said the 
gentleman, peering under her bonnet. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Come, don't be afraid. Give me your hand, 
and I will take you safely over this crowded 
street. There, gently, don't hurry — don't hurry 
— BO, between these omnibusses — there ! We are 
quite safe, you see." 

But the dangers of the crossing had been quite 
enough to put out of h(u* recollection all the di- 
rections given by the landlady ; and now the poor 
woman stood vacantly gazing down the great 
thoroughfares, uncertain which way she was to 
bend her steps. 
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She thought the stranger was gone — ^but no, h^ 
stood behind her. 

" Please, sir, which is my way to Long Acre ? " 

" I will show you ; but it is very dangerous to 
ask your way of a stranger ; you should always 
ask the police." 

" So I have been told, sir, but every time I 
have wanted a policeman I have not seen one, 
though at other times there seem to be plenty !"^ 

" Well, follow me ; I will take you to Long 
Acre. But Long Acre is a long place ; who do 
you want there ? " 

" I am going to my husband's brother, a coach- 
painter." 

There was a pause — ^but, by degrees, the httle 
man drew her story from her ; and there was a 
softness in his tones now which won the stranger's 
heart. 

"And so you think this brother will help 
you ? " 

" He is his own brother, sir." 

Her companion shook his head. 

" It was his doing that we came to London ; 
surely, he must have pity on his own flesh and 
blood ! " 

There was the same sharp voice again. 

" There is something in a business life in these 
great wide places that wonderfully warps the heart, 
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>f that heart has not abeady been expanded by 
Christian benevolence, my good woman ; but you 
tnow your brother best." 

And they continued their walk in silence. 

Poor Mrs. Maldon felt how little she did know 
of her brother-in-law, and her heart sank within 
her. 

" No. 169 : yes, here it is. Now, can you find 
your way back ? " 

" Oh, yes, sir ; and thank you ! " 

They parted. The bell had been answered, and 
the poor friendless woman stood on the threshold 
of her unknown brother-in-law's home. There 
were several families living in this same house, 
and she received the information that she had 
rung the wrong bell, and that she ought to be 
more careful than to bring a lady down three 
flights of stairs on other people's business. The 
lady was a slatternly woman, who wore a pair of 
large ear-rings and bracelets, and a torn flounced 
gown ; but Mrs. Maldon, meekly curtseying at 
the title, apologized, and rang the right bell. 

Her unknown sister-in-law appeared, and re- 
ceived the announcement of her name and mission 
in a very suspicious manner. However, she told 
her, she had better come in and see Eobert ; and, 
accordingly, led her sister into the second floor 
front of the house, a comfortably-furnished apart- 
ment, though to Susan Maiden's country taste, 
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somewhat dingy. Robert was not come in yet, 
but she might sit down. Susan sat down, and 
watched her comely sister-in-law stoning plums. 
There was a large dish of finely-chopped suet, and 
a smell of spice and Christmas fniit, which fore- 
told a fine dinner on Christmas-day. There were 
no signs of want here ; there were, indeed, many 
little luxuries which gave Susan heart and hope 
again, and she thought, " surely they can, and 
they will, help us in our need." 

As they sat together, Mrs. Robert Maldon b^an 
to bemoan the times — spoke 'of the monstrous 
price of provisions in London — and, in short, was 
very discouraging in the view she took of matters. 
It did seem rather strange to the simple Yorkshire- 
woman, that in such a hard struggle to make " two 
ends meet," there should be quite so sumptuous a 
preparation for Christmas ; but she kept her 
thoughts to herseK. 

Robert came in at last, he looked very coldly 
on the poor woman, spoke very coldly, and acted 
very coldly ; and, after an hour's conversation, the 
anxious wife found herself in the street again, with 
25. 6rf. in her pocket, bitter words in her remem- 
brance, and the resolution in her heart, that she 
would beg at the crossings ere she would ask one 
fai-thing more of that cold, hard brother, and his 
heartless wife. 

It was late before she arrived at her lodgings 
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ind as she toiled up the steep staircase, she pondered 
jn the best way of breaking the disappointment 
uO her husband. Happily for her, he was asleej), 
md she had only Susan to welcome her, who, on 
idewing the bright coin in her mother's hand, 
littered an exclamation of joyful surprise. 

" Poor child ! thou little knowest this must go 
For rent, and yet we shall be behindhand. This 
md jfive shillings, Susy, is all that is left on 
3arth!" 

Five shillings ! You who have many five 
shillings in your purses, and who can with ease 
lay out ten shillings, twenty shillings, or thirty 
jhilliijgs, in Christmas presents to those who have 
ao real wants ; will you ask yourselves the ques- 
tion, Have I no neighbour close by who has 
recU necessities ? Shall I lay out all my pocket- 
aioney in Christmas-trees, twelfth-cakes, and 
Imubles ? Shall I not lay by half at least for 
}hose who need even daily bread ? 

But to return to Bloomsbury-square. 

Helen was still musing over the good Samaritan, 
surhen a quick knock was heard at the door, a 
juick step heard in the hall, and presently entered 
LTncle Joseph, the bachelor uncle of the family, 
rhe young people clustered around him, and 
3agerly unfolded their many schemes of pleasure 
For the holidays. The New Year's Eve scheme 
ivas whispered, for it was to be a secret from papa 
and mamma. He listened with most gratifyiw^^ 
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attention, and yet there was more than one of the 
party who noticed that Uncle Joseph, kind as he 
was, appeared unusually grave that evening. At 
length, with a slight touch of sarcasm, he said, 
" Tou are certainly very full of business. Tour 
schemes are quite overpowering in number ; but 
they all appear to me to have too much sameness 
to be pleasing." 

"Sameness! Why, Uncle Joseph, we are 
going to grandpapa's to-morrow, to Uncle PhiUp*s 
on Monday, to the " 

" Spare me the repetition, my dears, you told 
me so before." 

" What do you mean, then, by sameness ? " 

" I had better have said, that the erid of all 
the schemes is the same." 

" And what is that ?" 

" Nay, you who planned them, can surely 
answer best ; what is the end and purpose of 
your plans, I mean ? " 

" Amusement," said one of the party, after a 
moment's silence. 

" Fun, pleasure, frolic," said Willy, honestly. 

" Fun ! pleasure ! frolic ! very good, and for 
whom ? " 

" For all of us," said Willy again. 

" And how much of your private store have you 
reserved for the fun, froKc, and pleasure, of your 
poor neighbours ? " 

The words, " Who is my neighbour ? " now oc- 
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curred to more than one of the little party ; but 
there was but one there who was conscious of 
aught of the Samaritan's spirit ; but they all 
blushed and were silent. 

" Ah, Uncle Joseph," said their mamma, feeling 
for their embarrassment, and like more than one 
mother we know, determined that no one should 
find fault with her children but herseK ; — " you 
cannot expect such consideration in young per- 
sons ; besides, if once we begin to give in a place 
and neighbourhbod like this, we may always have 
our hands in our pockets." 

" I wonder," said Uncle Joseph, " how many 
hospitals we should see, and how many charitable 
societies would be in existence, if every one had 
acted on your principle, my dear niece. If no 
one begins, there is no prospect of completion. 
A great building is not erected by the exertion of 
one effort, but by united efforts ; and does it not 
enter into your educational system to teach your 
children self-denial, and active practical benevo- 
lence ? How will they be prepared at twenty-one 
to give up their five pounds, if at twelve and 
fourteen they are not encouraged to throw into the 
treasury their sixpences and their shillings ? " 

Every one looked offended at these remarks — 
every one but those who needed them the least. 
Willy and Helen looked serious, but not offended. 

" We will try and find out that poor woman to- 
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morrow," whispered Willy to Helen, as they 
parted for the night. " It will be doing but 
little, but still it will be something to make others 
happy at Christmas as well as ourselves. I have 
still five shillings left that I have not spent on 
gifts for the Christmas-tree." 

" And I," said Helen, " have ten ; so we may 
do something^ if we can but find out the poor 
woman." 

They set out very early the next morning; 
while the rest of the party went to one of the 
bazaars. Willy and Helen did not envy them, 
and, although the former had some regrets, he 
soon forgot them all in his zeal as pioneer to the 
country girL They found it a more arduous 
task, however, than they had calculated upon, to 
discover a name of which they were not quite 
certain, in a locality of which they were moie 
than doubtful, and, after spending a morning in 
numerous inquiries, they returned, very tired, 
very dirty, and very disheartened, to dinner. 

Uncle Joseph was at dinner with them that 
day, and to him Willy made known his difficulties 
and disappointments. Uncle Joseph commended 
the zeal of the young philanthropists, but some- 
what reproached them for their want of considera- 
tion, in not having procured the woman^s address. 

" Impulsive charity never does good," said the 
old gentleman. " Cliarity, like everjrthing else, 
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needs order and arrangement ; however, after 
dinner we will go and search again." 

" Again ! impossible," said Mrs. Falconer, " there 
will be a party here to-night, Uncle ; you know 
it is Christmas-eve, and Helen will be too tired 
to enjoy it. Leave it till to-morrow." 

" What say you, Helen ? 
Better go to-day," she said, modestly. 
And WiUy ? 
Yes, Uncle, I am ready." 

Before leaving the dining-table, the old man 
drew out of his pocket a worn and dirty card. 
It was that left by the poor Yorkshire-woman in 
his hand the evening before, after having safely 
conducted her to her destination. It bore the 
address of her well-to-do brother-in-law, the 
coach-painter. Of him, then, he could learn the 
address of the sister, and this sister, he could not 
but believe, from the resemblance that her story 
bore to that of the young people, was the same 
of whom they were in search. 

They hired a cab accordingly, and drove to 
Long Acre. The coach-painter received them 
very coolly at first, and very blandly afterwards, 
when he found that they were not come to beg 
for his brother in distress. With the right ad- 
dress this time, they soon found the right person ; 
and, at the moment when the poor Yorkshire-man 
thought himself deserted by aU the world, the 
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cab stopped, and the three messengers of mercy 
came up. 

The doctor was there, and was looking very- 
mysterious and grave. He had just been pre- 
scribing wine for the poor man, who was, he said, 
now suffering from a low fever, and would ine- 
vitably sink under the pressure of his present 
circumstances. 

Wine was a very easy prescription to give, but, 
in the friendless state of the family, a very diffi- 
cult one to carry out. * A neighbouring publican, 
out of compassion for them, had, it is true, just 
sent the remains of a bottle of inferior port, with 
little like wine in it but the name, but the doctor 
shook his head yet more at that, and said, it 
would never do. So that when the trio entered 
the room, and with kind voice and look, declared 
their errand was to seek out and to relieve them, 
the poor woman could scarcely refrain from falling 
at their feet, so thoroughly was she persuaded 
that they were sent by the providence of Him, 
in whom she had trusted. 

" It must be good old port wine," said Uncle 
Joseph to Willy ; " and good old port is a good 
long price." 

"WiU it be more than that?" said Willy, 
showing his five shillings. 

" No, run and buy a bottle at F 's, in 

Holbom, and say it is for me." Willy did not 
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wait a moment you may be sure, and was soon on 
his way to the wine merchant's, whilst Uncle 
Joseph and Helen remained. Susan was out on 
an errand, and the two little ones, — how changed 
in less than a week ! — ^were fretting and pining 
on the floor. 

There was Helen's work. They were hungrj'-, 
that was plain enough, so she went down to 
request the landlady to send out for tea, milk, 
bread, and butter, which, as the smaU gold coin 
previously alluded to was forthcoming, the land- 
lady was nothing loth to do, and the cries of joy 
which were uttered when the basket of provisions 
appeared, were, in Helen's ears, far sweeter than 
the music which was beginning to strike up in 
many a lighted drawing-room in squares and 
terraces near at hand. 

Willy and Helen could not leave the lodging 
until Susan came back, and then they lingered for 
the doctor's report, but as he still shook his head, 
they could make but little out of that. 

When they were again in the street with Uncle 
Joseph, who, as far as they knew, had given 
nothing to the sufferers, they said, 

" Oh ! sir, oh ! Uncle, what more can be 
done ? " 

" Nothing more to-night, my dears. We must 
not be lavish in our charities. Here is a court," 
he said, pointing as they passed to a dark and 
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dirty alley, where sounds of screaming children, 
scolding women, and drunken men mingled — 
" here is a court in comparison with which, what 
we have seen to-night is comfort and plenty. 
I was there to-day. How many think you of the 
fifty families that dwell there (that exmty that is 
to say, not live), how many, I say, think you, will 
have a Christmas dinner to-morrow ? " 

" I don't know. Uncle," said Willy, " I hope 
but few will be without." 

" Ah ! I would soon convince you of your 
mistake, Willy, by taking you there, my boy,' but 
that there are sights and sounds unfit for young 
eyes and young ears." 

"You have wondered, doubtless, Willy," con- 
tinued the Uncle, " why I have so seldom given 
you Christmas gifts proportionate to my large 
means. Yes, don't deny it, you have sometimes 
thought your old uncle mean because he seldom 
contributes largely to your Christmas-tree and 
Twelfth-night frolics. As I give from principle, 
so I trust do I withhold from principle ; and as I 
have felt what a drop in the ocean of want and 
poverty are my few thousands, so have I vowed 
to Him who bought me with a price, to dedicate 
it all to the good of my fellow-creatures and His 
service. His is the silver and the gold, Willy; 
and to him, the Great Steward, must we give an 
account in the last great day." 
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They were at home again. The merry voices 
were ringing with laughter around the Cliristmas- 
tree. There were no gifts from Helen, none from 
Uncle Joseph, and but few from Willy ; but He 
whose eye had rested on them as they ministered 
to the poor family in the little lodging, took ac- 
count of the alms given in secret, and a day is at 
hand when such alms given shall receive a nobler 
reward than the praise of men, even the joyful 
approval — " Well done, good and faithful servants ; 
inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me ! " 

Dear young readers ! This may meet you at 
the close of the old year. Whether it meet you 
with a purse of five pence, five shillings, or five 
pounds, remember that for each of these sums 
you will have to give an account. The twopence 
or the threepence cheerfully given — given from 
the principle of love — ^will be recorded and ap- 
proved ; and the proportion of the five shillings 
or five pounds thus given will have no higher 
meed of approval. And at a season of festi- 
vity and mirth, when friend meets friend be- 
side the social hearth ; when the very warmth 
of your homes and firesides, and every blessing 
you enjoy, should lead your young hearts to the 
Great and Good Giver ; will you not remember 
the words, that " He who giveth unto the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord," and he the Lord will 
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requite such an one ? Try if there be not greater 
Christmas joys than you have ever yet tasted, 
even the joy of relieving the wants of those who 
are ready to perisL 

You may be sure that the good work went on 
with the young and old philanthropists ; and 
that, long after John Maldon got to work again, 
he used to remember with a grateful heart the 
bottle of port wine, that first-fruits of self-denial 
practised by WiDy Falconer on the memorable 
Christmas Eve of 1850. 




ttxtt Wiaxtl^ l^ttofomg. 



A HOUSEHOLD STORY. 



)n) you ever see Barnstaple in Devonshire ? A 
iurious old town it is, and unlike any that I have 
jver seen in England. It is prettily situated in a 
vide valley on the banks of the river Taw, and if 
rou are curious to know the reason of its name, I 
dll tell you that it is supposed to be derived 
rom the British bar, or river's mouth, and the 
Jaxon staple, or market town. 

We must fancy ourselves in Barnstaple, the 
own of merchandise, some fifteen or twenty years 
go. Not that the town is greatly changed at 
•resent. New houses have sprung up, indeed, 
oth in and around the place, but many of the 
Id ones remain, and the stage-coaches still rattle 
brough the stony streets, to Exeter and Ilfra- 
ombe, as they did in days of yore, for railway 



lere is none."*^ 



* Written in 1851. 

6 
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It is a pity that our visit cannot be in summer- 
time, and on a market day, when the stalls are 
gay with fruit and flowers, and the Devonshire 
farmers* wives, according to primitive custom, 
expose their goods for sale along the narrow 
street — and a fine display they make. Such 
fresh chickens, geese, and turkeys, as, if you have 
not been into Devonshire, you have never seen, 
and at such prices as you would scarcely believe 
if you chance to live in London. But you are 
not yet arrived at the age to think more of geese 
and turkeys, than of the business of eating them, 
therefore it will be of little use to give you, in 
this place, a history of the price of a fine &t 
goose. 

The townsfolk of Barnstaple kept early hours 
in those days, and I believe they do so still ; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Gretton, who lived in the handscnne 
red brick house, at the entrance of the town, 
commanding a noble view of the Taw, from its 
upper window, and from its lower, looking out on 
a pleasant lawn and well-planted garden, thought 
seven o'clock late indeed to wait for tea. Mr. 
Gretton could not keep awake over the debates in 
the " Times," and Mrs. Gretton, lady-like and 
collected as she usually w^as, gaped audibly, and 
looked so often at the time-piece, that it was 
evident some event was expected soon to take 
place. The boys, four in number, were all at 
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home for the hoUdays, but they hail become so 
restless that they were, with one consent, banished 
to the play-room. The two elder girls were up 
stairs putting the finishing touch to tlieir dress, 
and trying to be particularly neat and trim in 
person. Martha, the housemaid, was dusting and 
making final arrangements in the spare room, and 
it is worthy of note that during the process of 
dusting, &c., she received three separate interrup- 
tions by means of a certain bell ; to reply to 
which bell she had occasion to go down stairs 
three times, and to reply to three very immaterial 
questions. Miss Temple, the young governess at 
the Grettons, was writing a long letter in tlie 
school-room, to inform her friends in Kent that 
owing to the unexpected visit of a young lady, it 
would be inconvenient, " impossible," Mrs. Gret- 
ton said, for her to be spared for the Christmas 
visit ; and this letter, which she watered with 
many tears, being concluded, slie proceeded to 
make her preparations for the guest. 

Here is a glance at the family and their occu- 
pations, one afternoon in the Christmas week of 
the year 1832 — but I think I ought to sketch 
the master. 

Mr. Gretton was a retired surgeon : a legacy at 
the age of thirty did for him that which his own 
talents, I am afraid, never would have accom- 
plished — ^it made him an independent man. He 
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was kind, benevolent, and I know of no word so 
descriptive of his temperament, as easy. The 
greatest anxiety he had was, that his family should 
never do anytliing to disgrace their position in 
life, and their pedigree— of which he could have 
given you a most circumstantial account — ^but 
I am not versed in pedigrees, and should make 
some egregious blunder if I began to tell you 
of Mr. Gretton^s, besides that, tliis is not the 
family secret I have promised to telL Tes, 
he was a thoroughly kind man — he gave of 
his abundant means to the poor and needy; 
he was charitable, from natural disposition to 
do kindly and to feel kindly ; but he was not 
so from Christian jprinciple. He was rather too 
easy in his religious creed, as in all else, too fond 
of quoting Pope, and that well-known couplet — 

" For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right.** 

Alas ! alas ! one thing he lacked, and he who 
lifted his head so proudly in the family pew at 
church, and was wont to boast that his place, 
there had not been vacant more than twice for ten 
years, had little more thouglit that prayer was a 
spiritual communion with God than some of the 
careless children in the aisle who played and 
slept during the solemn services of God*s house. ' 
Such was Mr. Gretton. His wife, with a for 
hif'her intellect, and of a superior order of mind, 
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was nevertheless inferior to her liusband in some 
gifts of heart. Hers was a spirit of perpetual 
unrest, and there was that in her otherwise fine 
countenance that reminded yon of tlie restless 
ocean. Her daughters — but their characters will 
all be better understood by entering- at once into 
the family circle. 

" How I wish Miss Farre would come ! I won- 
der what she is like," said Mary Gretton. 

" Miss Temple, do be so kind as to pick up 
this tiresome stitch in my knitting," said Cathe- 
rine Gretton, a girl of fifteen, who made it a 
point to do nothing for herself which she could by 
any possibihty have done for her, and so Miss 
Temple and the servants found to their cost. 

" If she is like her mother," said Mrs. Gretton, 
she is all you can wish. I only hope she may 
not have imbibed some strange notions that her 
mother had, but she is so young that I think it is 
not very likely." 

" Dear ! I hope she is not very eccentric," ex- 
claimed Louisa Gretton. 

" How late the coach is ! but hark ! hark ! " 
and in a few moments the point was determined, 
for the coach drew up before the iron gate, much 
to the discomfort of the eager horses, who scented 
afar off the hay and corn in the manger at the 
White Hart, and had no notion of being suddenly 
brought to a stand so near their journey's end ; 
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SO they pawed, and fretted, and stamped. The 
coachman on the box grumbled and fretted in his 
way quite as much as the horses, but a very 
young lady, escorted by an elderly gentleman, 
who were passengers, although as quick as they 
could be, took the matter more quietly, which 
is quite the best way of taking all matters in this 
world. 

And now the luggage was in the hall, and the 
young lady in the bedroom, Mrs. Gretton smiling 
welcomes to her, and the Miss Grettons assisting 
her to unwrap,- whilst the elderly gentleman, her 
father, was getting socigible with Mr. Gretton by 
the j)arlour fire, and telling him of the good roads, 
the line travelhng, and the agreeable journey they 
had had. Oh ! blessings on those genial spirits 
who make life a perpetual summer, and have 
always more tales to tell of the pleasant than the 
painful. Such a spirit was Mr. Farre^s. 

His daughter, too ! Who could doubt of her 
sunny nature as she came down to tea in herneat 
black silk dress and white collar, the dress that 
she had travelled in, for Marion Farre was alwavs 
dressed ; she was simple, neat, and elegant in her 
attire at all times, and as she did not think it 
necessary to be otherw^ise on a journey, the con- 
sequence was that at its close she was quite ^^ jit 
to he seeny The tea warmed the cold visitors, and 
soon they were talking together very sociably. 
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There is no meal like tea for travellers, for you 
may shiver in the frost of a whole day's formality 
if #you arrive at your destination in the morning, 
but the tea dispels it all at once, and melts the 
ice most completely. So it was at Barnstaple on 
the evening in question. 

What a comfortable fireside it was, round which 
the little party gathered. How Mrs. Gretton loved 
to look on the sweet face of that child of her 
earliest friend, a face from which the father's eyes 
only wandered to return, and there to rest ever and 
anon, when the cloud came over his spirit. Marion 
would charm it away either by a look peculiarly 
her own, or a cheerful and well-timed word in her 
own sweet tone of voice. Mr. Farre was a sorrow- 
ful widower, and had but lately buried the wife 
of his bosom out of sight. His earthly love now 
centred on his children, and for their sakes he 
aroused himself from the melancholy, which at 
one time threatened to unfit him for life, and for 
their sakes he felt that the world was not a blank. 
I wish you had known Marion Farre, his only 
daughter. Pretty she was not, but beautiful she 
was, but it was the beauty of the soul, a beauty 
which ht up her countenance and gave a pleasant- 
ness to features neither regular nor fii:m. She was 
come to pay a visit of a few weeks to these early 
friends of her mother, in order to re-estabhsh her 
health, which the anxiety and grief attendant on 
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her mother's illness and death had considerably 
shaken. Her father was going for a business tour 
on the Continent, and Marion was content to await 
liis return in Devonshire. Let ns look in npon 
her after she has been there a week, and begun to 
feel at home. They were all kind to her, very 
kind, and she felt sometimes angry with heiself 
that she could not be quite happy, and for the veiy 
reason that no one alx>ut her seemed particularly 
so. If we except Mr. Gretton, whose content was 
somewhat of a negative kind, no one seemed realty 
liappy ; there were continually those little jars and 
breaks of the family peace, which, without amount- 
ing to positive quarrels, were certainly anything 
but tokens of love. And all this arose from not 
knowinor a certain family secret, as Marion verv 
shortlv discovereiL 

It was the last dav but one in the new vear, 
and thei'e was, as was usual years ago, as well as 
in the present day, a vast deal of effort to show 
all manner of outward rejoicing that time was 
speeding away. The Christmas Tree fashion had 
not then been inti*oduced, but a Twelfth cake, of 
extraordinary dimensions, and eatables and drink- 
ables of all kinds, were to adorn the supper-table 
on Xew Year s Eve. And there was to be a child's 
party in one room, and an eldeps' party in another, 
and plenty of frolic and music for aU. 

Poor Miss Temple ! had she possessed ten pairs 
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of hands, instead of the one pretty little couple 
with which nature had endowed her, she would 
have found a use for them alL 

" Miss Temple," called Mrs. Gretton, politely. 
(Mrs. Gretton was always polite.) " I^ so kind 
as to come into the drawing-room directly, I want 
some ornaments cut for the wax candles, like these 
Miss Sparks has lent me." 

" Yes, ma'am ; " and Miss Temple went. She 
had scarcely been seated at her emi)loyment five 
minutes, when Jolm Gretton, who had just arrived 
at the dignity of a stocky called loudly on Miss 
Temple. Marion, who had heard as many calls 
on that name as must, if attended to, have been 
inevitably followed by severe fatigue, opened the 
breakfast-room door, and asked what site could 
do. 

" Oh, it is of no consequence, Miss Farre, only 
that tiresome Miss Temple has pretended to alter 
my stock, and has spoiled it." 

" How so ? Give it to me ; I always do these 
little things for my brother ; oh, don't be such a 
particular gentleman. There, it only wants the 
buckle removed. I can do that without disturb- 
ing poor Miss Temple ! " 

Poor Miss Temple ! John Gretton certainly 
had never thought that Miss Tem})le was at all 
liable to the sensation of fatigue, and he mentally 
ejaculated with scorn, " Poor Miss Temple, in- 
deed ! " 
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» 

Soon, Miss Louisa Gretton came in with a face 
of great indignation, and furiously rang the belL 
I am sorry to use such a word as furiously, applied 
to a very pretty young lady, but certainly it was 
quite applicable to her mode of beU-ringing that 
day. " Martha, I want you to tell Joseph to run 
with that parcel that is in the hall, to Bristow's 
directly, there is not a single pair of gloves there 
that will fit either me or my sister." 

" Yes, Miss ;" and Martha looked very cross. 
" But Joseph is only just come home from St. 
Bees Farm, where he has been to get the cook 
some more cream." 

" Well, he is in now, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, Miss ; but he has had no breakfast yet" 

" I can't help it ; he nuist take those gloves back, 
for if I cannot get any there, I must go somewhere 
else." 

Martha shut the door abruptly, and there was 
a good deal of crrumblinj]j in the kitchen when the 
order was given. Moreover, it was not attended 
to, which would not have been the case had it 
been issued with a little more courtesv and at a 
more convenient season. Servants are, considering 
the idea that some persons have of their inferiority 
and difference to ourselves, wonderfully like their 
employers in this respect, they do like to be asked 
civilly, rather than to be ci'dcrcd, and they wiU fly 
on the wings of love much swifter than they will 
move on the heavy wheels of obhgation. 
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In a few moments more, Mrs. Gretton came in, 
and had just sat down to write an answer to a 
letter, which required some thought, when the two 
elder Master Grettons (Mr. Grettons tliey liked 
to be called) youtlis of fifteen and sixteen, came 
• in from skating with three companions, filling 
up the sitting-room, and talked loudly, which 
annoyed Mrs. Gretton considerably. " It was 
not exactly the thing," Mrs. Gretton remarked, 
when the boys had left the room for the garden, 
" to bring in these boys to luncheon, knowing 
how, busy every one was that day." 

Miss Farre quite agreed with Mrs. Gretton, and 
considered it certainly was thouglitless. Every 
one in the house had enough to do surely ! Mi's. 
Gretton puUed the bell. 

" Oh, that bell ! " called the housemaid, angrily. 
Indeed, there might be an English song of the 
bell, without borrowing from our German neigh- 
bours. "Oh, that bell!" 

Dear young ladies, who pull at that ivory- 
handle so thoughtlessly, did your ancles and your 
backs ever ache from weariness ? Has your 
chest ever felt oppressed or your heart lieat with 
undue exertion, with that perpetual running up 
stairs and down, — that imending life on foot ? 
Something of this sort passed through ^Marion's 
mind as Martha, pale and breathless, for she had 
been making beds at the topmost story of a tall 
house, answered the twice re])eated summons. 
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" Martha, did you give the order about the 
additional ci*eam to cool ? " 

" Oh, yes, ma'am, Josepli has been back with 
it til is hour." 

That was all, and now Martha had to toil up 
stairs once more, with how many chances, do you 
think, of being rung down again and again on 
matters about as frivolous ? Marion, whose 
mother had certainly taught her, among other 
" peculiar " tenets, that servants do not like to be 
inten-upted in their work, and are as liable to feel 
overdone and fatigued as their masters and 
mistix^sses, ran up stairs, and quickly making 
her own bed, had just accomplished it when 
]\Iartha and the under-housemaid entei'ed the 
room. Martha looked so astonished that Marion 
laughed. 

" I often make my bed at home, Martha, when 
the servants are busv. I have not made it so 
nicelv as vou would have done thoutrh." 

" Oh, dear, Miss Farre, if my missis knew it 
how an<2:rv she would be ! " 

"Xonsense, Martha," said ]\Iiss Farre, cheer- 
fullv. ** Now can I do aiivthin^^j else for you ? 
You don t look well." 

*' No, miss, 1 got up with a wretched sick head- 
ache, and I think that makes me cross," said the 
poor girl, bursting into teal's. 

How small a thing will comfort our fellow- 
creatures ! how will a word softly spoken, a 
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look of tender sympathy, a touch, or some little 
act of kindness, lighten a whole load of pain 
and grief! 

Martha said so herself when she drank a little 
simple mixture which Marion's experience in that 
distressing form of headache rendered it expedient 
for her to keep by her. 

" Ah, I could serve her without weariness." 

Marion then went down stairs to see what 
assistance she could render there. Miss Temple's 
work went on slowly enough. If Martha cried 
out, " Oh, that bell ! " the poor governess might 
well cry, " Oh those young ladies' voices ! " They 
seemed to think her very slow, and indeed did not 
scruple to say so, and Mrs. Gretton, though she 
did not say so, looked the very words. And Emma 
Temple, who had a heavy heart, for she had only 
that morning heard of trouble at home, in the re- 
turn of her only brother dangerously ill from 
college, felt that her fingers would not move nim- 
bly, and that her tears would fall. 

" I cannot think how it is," said Mrs. Gretton, 
" but Miss Temple always seems * out of sorts,' " 
(she meant out of spirits), " when we have any- 
thing going on out of the common way ; and as 
to Martha, she is an excellent servant, but has 
such a temper, I really must get rid of her — but 
servants are all alike, they really get so uppish 
and so particular about their work, that I think 
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we shall soon have to change places." Marion was 
so unaccustomed to hear complaints of servants, 
or to see them treated in any other manner than 
as trusty friends, only removed by the providence 
of God and by their imperfect education from 
being our associates and companions, that she was 
amazed. She had certainly obsei'ved a want of 
hearty good will in the service of the house, but) 
she could not believe that this was the result of 
innate badness and degeneracy in the race of 
maids. No, they were just the same as servants 
always have been and always will be, human 
beings, with human affections, feelings and sym- 
pathies ; and she very often thought that, if she 
were so rubbed and reproved, and worried, the 
finer parts of her affections might be worn away, 
and that she should not feel it very easy to per- 
form services with a smiling face which were so 
sternly exacted. This might be a peculiarity of 
Marion's, but I assure you it made her very 
amiable, and the servants at her father's house 
were of the same opinion. 

Marion was too well bred, and too humble to 
expostulate with Mrs. Gretton, so she merely re- 
marked that Martha had a headache, wliich might 
account for her being less brisk than usual. The 
day wore on, and really it was a matter of some 
doubt with our simple-minded Marion, whether 
the festivities in the evening could possibly over- 
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balance the misery, anxiety, and heart-burning, 
the worry of the preparations; but she exerted 
herseK with laudable activity ; it was not so 
much what she did nor what she said, but the 
spirit which pervaded every place she visited was 
a gentle and a peaceful spirit. 

** Dear me, how thoughtful of Marion," said 
Louisa and Catherine Gretton, when Marion vol- 
unteered her services to go to some shops for a 
few forgotten articles, and soon came, with a bright 
cheerful face, though the day was cold and gloomy, 
equipped for her walk. 

" Well, I never heard of the Uke in a young 
lady," said the cook, who having been delayed in 
the manufacture of a syllabub for lack of lemons, 
and being unable to find any one at liberty to 
purchase them, betook herself to grumbling as a 
resource. 

"I never knew such a sweet young lady. 
Think of her not only going to buy me the lemons, 
but what's more, think of her bringing them home 
at once, that I might not be kept waiting. Well, 
I should never mind what I did for Miss Farre." 
" No, nor I," said Martha. 

" Yes, and a real young lady she is," continued 
Martha ; " how careful she is to give no trouble. 
To see her room : so nicely she puts all her tilings 
away. Ah, there's the bell, not even the meals 
in peace to-day." 
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" Well, IVe lived in places where washing-days 
were great troubles," said the cook, " but Td rather 
have two washing-days a week than one day like 
this in the montL" 

The liour for dressing came, and when Marion's 
simple toilet was completed, she went from one to 
another to help, to cheer, and to pacify. At last 
she thought — 

" Poor Miss Temple, she is expected, I know, 
to come down and play and sing. I will go and 
look after her, and see if 'her dress wants fasten- 
ing." So snatching up a beautiful white cameha 
from the dressing-table, one wliich she was to 
have worn herseK, she tapped gently at the 
governess's door. 

** Miss Temple, can I help you?" said she, as 
she entered and saw the poor young thing reading 
for the twentienth time the tale of home sorrowa 

" Ah, Miss Farre," said Emma, " what a mock- 
ery does all this seem, and my brother at home 
dying, perhaps. Will you read this ?" 

Marion took the letter, and soon her own tears 
mingled with those of the governess. 

" Shall I ask Mrs. Gretton to excuse your pre- 
sence to-night ?" 

" Oh, no ! no ! it is to be a juvenile party, and 
you know I shall be wanted to keep order, and to 
play, and to do a great deal Oh, no! thank you, 
dear Miss Farre. It is wrong to give way thus, 
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and a sight of your kind face will help me through 
the evening." 

" Well, but let me make you look nice." 

And she took the comb and arranged Emma's 
soft light hair in neat and becoming bands. 
" There, now, with the camelia you are quite 
smart," and she kissed her forehead. 

What was there in that kiss? what in the little 
womanly office she had just performed for a fellow- 
creature — ^what in the offer of that white camelia ? 
Do you ask this rather scornfully ? I will tell 
you, there was love. Ay, there was one of the 
results of love, but that is a secret which I have 
not yet divulged, a secret for all those who would 
make home and hearts happy. You shall see at 
the end of the story, if you do not discover its 
name before. 

I cannot describe a large party : the juvenile 
room, where there was plenty of laughter, and 
where, when the little ladies forgot their new 
dresses, they really enjoyed a good hearty play at 
blind-man's-buff and charades, was the happier 
scene. Twelve o'clock struck, and two young 
hearts in that assembly were thinking, the one of 
her mother in heaven, the other of her brother 
sick in bed, and were subdued and mournful ; 
and not only so, they both had higher aspirations 
than those of a lighted drawing-room, brilliant 
with flowers and wax lights. Both had beeu 
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taught that there are times when we are pecu- 
liarly called upon to rest on our life's journey, 
and to think and meditate ; and Emma Temple 
and Marion Farre had never yet been accustomed 
to dance or sing the Old year out nor welcome 
the New comer in with any language than that 
of prayer and praise, and so they were serious. 
But when the dancing, and the music, and the 
grand supper, were all ended, and the guests were 
all gone, there was not one among the number 
who felt so peaceful as those two who had en- 
tered the least heartily into the mirth of the 
evening. 

Marion could not forget the sorrow of Emma 
Temple, and she thought she would make one 
effort in her behalf to liberate her for a visit to 
her dying brother. She, therefore, frankly asked 
Mrs. Gretton after breakfast the next morning if 
she would accept her services as governess during 
the remainder of the holidays, and would allow 
Miss Temple to attend the sunmions into Yorkshire, 
especially as she feared her visit had disappointed 
Miss Temple. They could not hear of it — ^how 
could they ? Miss Gretton quite laughed at the 
idea (Marion was only two years older than her- 
self), but the boys rather advocated the measure, 
and Marion was so earnest that it was carried. 
She was not rich, but finding that the payment of 
Miss Temple's salary had, owing to the non- 
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acquaintance of the Grettons with any family 
secret, been omitted, she slipped a five-pound 
note into her hand at parting, and said, with the 
delicacy which the same secret always imparts, 
" As a loan if you please, but don't refuse me. I 
shall only spend it, and it will be safe with you." 

" It is not much of a Christmas holiday for 
you, Miss Farre," said Mr. Gretton one evening, 
as he watched Marion patiently teaching Louisa 
to net, and John to draw, by turns, ever and anon 
called off by entreaties such as these — ' Oh, Miss 
Farre, do tell me the end of that story.' * Miss 
Farre, you have promised to help me with my 
kite to-morrow remember.' Or, * To-morrow, you 
know, Miss Farre, we are "going my walk.' 

" Not a holiday ?" said Marion, simply. " Oh, 
I think idleness is no holiday. I have only 
plenty to do, and if these are busy hoUdays, they 
are very happy ones, I assure you." 

" Well, it is extraordinary that you should say 
so. Miss Temple never seems happy here. There 
is always such a melancholy look about her, as if 
she thought us such a trouble" 

Marion smiled. " Perhaps you are a little 
trouble sometimes, Mary." 

Mary coloured. " I can't see that at all, and 
Miss Temple is here to attend on us." 

*'I thought she was here to teach you, and 
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certainly if you ordered me qtdte in the same 
manner you order Miss Temple, I fear / should 
look melancholy ; besides, you know I undertake 
to help you of my own free will, and that makes 
some difference." 

Now, although Marion seldom preached to her 
young friends, her quiet, consistent example had 
a very important effect on the younger branches 
of the family. Sometimes she would say gently, 
" I would not ring the bell," dear Catherine ; or 
could you not call to Martha — it would save her 
one journey ?" Or if, when shopping, the Gret- 
tons, as was their custom, asked to see whole 
pHes of goods, and perhaps left the shop without 
a purchase, she would drop a hint which was not 
without effect. Still there was great room for 
improvement, and how Marion wished that kind- 
hearted people, who fed their servants well, paid 
them handsomely, and would not have been inten- 
tionally cruel for the world, could have learned 
(me little secret both for their own sakes and their 
domestics'. 

It was a cold evening in January, but no one 
in the snug warm dining-room felt the cold except 
Marion Farre, and she sate shivering, contrary to 
her wont, close in the chimney comer. For once 
she could not sing and talk as she was expected 
to do. She had felt chilly all day, and when 
walking by the river side in the morning, where 
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the boys would linger to watch some boats put off*, 
she was first sensible of illness and headache. 
Still, strange to say, possibly from the fact of 
having been greatly absorbed in preparation for a 
visit on the following day, none of tlie Grettons 
had observed her indisposition, and Mrs. Gretton 
being absent from home, no remark was made on 
the subject. At last Martha, who certainly waited 
on Miss Farre with more assiduity than on any 
other inmate of the house, noticed the poor girl's 
appearance as she brought in tea, and asked if she 
were not welL 

" I don't know, Martha, I am very cold. I 
think if I could get warm I should be better." 

" Go to bed. Miss Farre," said Martha, as slie 
put her hand on Marion's burning temples, and 
observed how she shivered ; " you are not well 
indeed. I will bring you some warm gruel when 
you are upstairs ; but stay, let me light the fire 
fijst." , 

The fire was lighted, the bed warmed, and 
Marion went to bed, but she did not feel better, 
and the next morning Martha, who had not taken 
her clothes off* all night, the better to watch Miss 
Marion, knocked with a very serious face at Mr. 
Gretton's door. 

" I am afraid, sir, Miss Farre is very ill. Will 
you go quickly and see her ?" 

Mr. Gretton quite confirmed Martha's fears 
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after his interview with Marion, and a physician 
was sent for without delay. It was a case of 
small-pox. 

When the malady was declared in the Gretton 
family, the panic was universal 

" If it had been anything but small-pox," Miss 
Gretton would have had no fear of going into the 
room, but she had such a horror of it she would 
be certain to tak^ it. 

What was to be done ? Mrs. Gretton was sent 
for, and came without delay, but she was not, 
either mentally or physically, adapted for sick 
nursing, and although she was wiUing to do all 
she could in the sick room, yet that all was very 
little. 

" Now," said Mr. Gretton, " let no one that feels 
any fear go into Miss Farre's chamber ; we had, 
indeed, better get a nurse at once." 

"A nurse ! sir," said Martha, " a nurse ? a stran- 
ger to smooth that angel yoimg lady's pillow ? 
No, sir, if God has need of me as a nurse he can 
keep the sickness from me, or indeed from any of 
us. I will nurse Miss Farre. Many a time she 
has comforted me when I was low and poorly, and 
I won't leave her now." 

" How astonishing that Martha, that disobliging 
girl, should be so willing and anxious to wait on 
Marion !" 

" Not astonishing at all that any one should be 
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anxious to wait on heVy I think," said Mr. Gretton ; 
" those who always care and think for others are 
the very persons to be cared for and thought of in 
their turn." 

It was no light task that Martha undertook. 
Marion, in her weakened state, was so unUke her- 
9df that she would receive neither medicine nor 
nourishment that Martha did not offer ; and day 
and night, if the girl's face were missed from her 
bedside she would call for her piteously, whilst in 
the sorrowftd darkness of delirium no voice could 
soothe, no hand could restrain, so well as Martha's. 
Long did she hang between life and death ; and 
when her father, in obedience to the summons, 
stood by her bedside as she lay in a deep and 
heavy slumber, he said truly he could see no trace 
of his child in the form before him. 

"But ah, sir," said Martha, whose hand was 
locked in ^^^ sleeper's, " you won't care for the 
\oiy, being marred. Nothing can spoil Miss 
'arion's soul" 
Hours passed away, and days, and there was no 

yrovement. 

' rf T could but hear her speak like herself once 

'' 'd 3f arth^> as she attended to the quick 
^^ . T 0XitTesi^j of the poor invahd not to 

teve ^^ gbould have hope." At length a 

ber, ^^ Marion. Martha still watched. 

deep ^^ ^1 davrn of morning, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Gretton, who had been much with Marion during 
the day, and who, with the afflicted fietther^ had not 
long been asleep, were awoke by a quick tap at the 
door. Mrs. Gretton arose hastily. 

" Martha, is there any change, any change for 
the worse i " 

" There is a change, ma'am, but oh, I think not 
for the worse. Miss Farre is herseK again, for 
when she awoke just now, she whispered, with her 
own look all the time, " Go to bed, Martha^ kind 
Martha, you will be worn out with watching ma** 
Oh, Miss Marion will live, I know she will, she is 
herself again, for her first thought is for others;** 
and Martha was right — Marion recovered. 

It was a happy Sunday evening when she was 
first permitted to join the family in the dining- 
room. Miss Temple had come home, and the boys 
were gone back to schooL It was a quiet, calm 
Sunday night. The beUs rang for church, and 
Marion, with her usual thoughtfulness, begged 
them all to go ; Martha especially. Catherine and 
Mary would stay, however, and they never forgot 
that Sunday. It was beautiful to hear the young 
girl's thankfulness, and to see how little she re- 
gretted the loss of that which to youth is so pre- 
cious. 

" And now I must soon go home, dear," she 
said, to her two friends ; " it will be hard to 
part." 
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" It will, indeed, but you have taught us many 
good things, Marion. Many, dear Marion ! When 
you lay ill, as we thought, dying, Mai-tha came 
and told us how she would wait on you to the 
last. I asked Martha what it was that made her 
love you so. She said, " Miss Gretton, I would 
do the same by you as by Miss Farre, as a dtityy 
but there is one part of her character which wins 
all hearts — her consideration, her thoughtfulness 
for others. It is this that makes us love her so ; 
and you know. Miss, I have often said ' there is too 
little of that here.' But I hope, Marion, we have 
learned better things. I see plainly how tlie love 
of our servants is not to be bought by gifts, but 
to be won by love ; and how we cannot show that 
love better than by consideration'' 

Marion's visit never was forgotten. The Miss 
Grettons took a new view of matters altogether ; 
and instead of thinking servants and dependents 
never could be tired, they began to be very careful 
on that score, and the bells in the old house at 
Barnstaple had long seasons of repose. 



^ 



OE, THE CHILD'S OFFEEING. 

A TAXE FOR BOYS. 



It was a very jubilee evening with Nature : you 
never heard anything so fresh and joyous as the 
songs of the midsummer birds. They seemed to 
be wild with delight. They sang, and chirped, 
and answered one another from their green bowers 
with untiring vivacity ; and so far from leaving 
off their tuneful conversation when a party of 
school-boys entered the wood, they sang louder 
still, as though in emulation of the lads* glee. 
And that roguish blue-eyed little fellow, with 
the imitative faculty, who could whistle birds' 
notes to admiration at home, here found himself 
quite thrown in the background. Blackbird and 
thrush, tomtit and linnet, seemed to laugh at 
him, and as they trilled forth the sweetest songs 
from their tiny throats, they almost seemed to 
say, " There ! imitate us if you can." 

So the boys went on with their own music. 
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They did not sing much that I remember, but the 
voices of the young are always full of melody to 
hearts that are not quite world-spoiled. If one 
must live in a noise, commend me to the noise of 
the young. Forest minstrelsy is very beautiful 
and soothing for an hour or so in the day, but 
the minstrelsy of intelligent beings, the mirtji of 
the young, is worth it; all Indeed, there is music 
and poetry, too, in the innocent merriment of un- 
tried, unworn souls. It comes across old autumn- 
seared hearts as a kindly breath of spring, or as 
the softer air of the far-famed Indian sunamer. 
Grod, who made man to be young but once, never 
meant his heart to be aged in spring. He made 
it light and merry ; and we have no sympathy 
with that philosophy which would lay one burden 
on it ere the time. 

And now the boys were fairiy in the wood ; 
but they were not going to stay there. Oh, no ! 
Did you never notice how that love of wood scenery 
grows on us with age and gravity ? We love the 
shade now, but in childhood we were ever for the 
beath or the hiU-side, the breezy common or the 
towering cliff. We could scarcely climb too high, 
ar breathe too much of the summer air. Hot 
suns ! dusty roads ! what cared we for these ? 
We liked space, scope. Oh, no ! the lads would 
not stay in the wood. The masters, or tutors, 
looked longingly at a mossy bank, and at their 
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tempting books, but the lads were so pleading for 
the hills ! the liiUs ! that they could not say nay, 
and thus they passed through the grove, much to 
the satisfaction of the performers in the concert 
there, no doubt. The hills did not tempt the 
tutors, and so, calling to a fine tall boy of fifteen, 
one of the elder pupils and the leader of the 
school, ^^ith a few warnings^ as to time, keeping 
within bounds, &c., they allowed the young ones 
to troop off on their own business, whilst they lay 
down on the hill-side, to talk, to read, and to 
sleep. 

The boys were soon out of sight. The hill was 
nothing to them to climb, and having arrived at a 
kind of hollow on the summit, which the country 
people say was Julius Caesar's camp, the whistler 
before alluded to sent forth one of liis shrillest 
and most commanding performances, and in five 
minutes the thirty boys were collected. 

Fine, manly, noble fellows they were, true 
specimens of what schoolboys should be ; not 
beaten, and starved, and goaded into sullen indif- 
ference or savage revenge, but led and wooed up 
the difficult path of knowledge, and tenderly 
guided through the manifold intricacies of young 
life. The schoolmaster was a Christian philoso- 
pher. He had not undertaken the charge of these 
thirty boys, with their infinite varieties of tem- 
perament, and education, and disposition, in order 
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to grow rich out of their parents. He did not 
look on them as many a schoolmaster besides the 
caricature Yorkshireman of Dickens has done, as 
" so many pounds a year," to be turned over, and 
ground, and pinched out of, but he saw in each 
being there a soul to be saved or to be lost — a 
soul of such incalculable price in the good man's 
eyes that he had been often heard to say, " Money ! 
money cannot pay educators. If we train them 
welly train them for heaven with God's help, who 
can pay that training ? If we are careless, and 
one be lost through our indolence or misrule, what 
reparation can we make ?" 

Ah, true-hearted, faithful servant, the recording 
ai^el hath much written of thee, and of those like 
thee ; and in the day when the Treasurer shall 
make up his jewels, think what a crown will 
adorn thy brow, thou patient, gentle schoolmaster ! 
Thou hast ofttimes sown in tears, but thou shalt 
reap in joy as thou enterest thy Master's presence, 
meekly saying, "Behold, here am I, with the 
children whom Thou hast given me." 

Just as we have ghded from the gay to the 
grave, so it was with the boys. A grave matter 
was pending, and it was to consult on this that 
the whistler had collected the stray ones together ; 
and this being done, Cecil, the leader before re- 
ferred to, was formally called to the " chair," and 
the business of the meeting commenced. The 
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" chair " was a little grassy knoU, and if Julius 
Caesar ever did encamp in tliis pleasant spot, all 
we have to say is, that he showed his tasta 

'\ Caps off in a public meeting !" said the meny 
wliistler, " Will the Whistler," as he was called, 
with one of his feats of ventriloquism. . 

" Order at a public meeting !" called out Bany, 
" the Sage," who had not his name for nothing. 

" My boys," said Cecil, the leader — he was the 
leader, par excellence, into all good and truth, and 
straightforward justice. " My boys, this day 
fortnight is the last Saturday before the hoUdays!" 

"Always the way at public meetings," said 
Hugh the Joker, with his arm round Will th^ 
Whistler's neck ; " isn't it. Will ? Truisms are 
the order of the day." 

" Chair, chair !" " Order, order !" sounded in 
the little gixDup, and the speaker continued. 

" We have kno\vn some jolly breakings-up, 
boys ; but tliis is not quite so jovial a time as 
some. You all know why. Our good master has 
been in son^ow. We can't give him back his 
daughter that he has lost, nor call his son from 
the blue sea ; but we can show our love to him, 
and if I know your hearts, I may say, we wUl 
show our love to him, and so, by obedience and 
duty, try to console him for the lost and the ab- 
sent. But two or three of us have been thinking 
that we should like to make him some little 
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acknowledgment of his goodness to us. I don't 
mean to say that we can repay him, but let us 
give him some appropriate testimonial of our 
esteem — our gratitude. It may sometimes recall 
us, when we have left school, to his mind ; and 
who would not wish for a place in the memory of 
Dr. Stemschutz ? A thought is so sure to be a 
prayer in his heart." 

This little burst of school-boy eloquence having 
received due applause, a second speaker arose 
(they forgot all about moving resolutions, which, 
I believe, they intended), and said, that the idea 
was a glorious one ; and, indeed, he launched out 
into such rapturous eulogies of the Doctor, as to 
tire out a few of the merry and practical ones. 
However, the general feeling of the meeting was 
the entire approval of the chairman's proposition, 
and one or two of the worst boys were warmest in 
the cause. 

There were boys far from good there, of course, 
for Dr. Stemschutz did not pretend to change 
hearts, nor to make school-boys into angels. Yet, 
even the worst, the idlest, and the most viciously 
inclined there, declared that he loved Dr. Stem- 
schutz as well as any of them did, though they 
might not think it ; and so he ought, he added 
parenthetically, for he had given him the most 
trouble, and the Doctor had told him in confidence 
that he was the only boy he had ever felt tempted 
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to flog ill his life. " A favour," continued the 
lad, jocosely, " for which I am so deeply indebted, 
that I feel quite disposed to lay down something 
handsome to the subscription fund." 

Cecil shook his head. "Indeed you ought 
You can never repay the Doctor for the pain it 
must have given him to be severe. But now to 
business ; what shall we give him ?" 

The banker's son suggested a purse filled with 
thirty sovereigns. The son of the member for 
, having been greatly excited by the pre- 
sentation of a piece of plate to his father by his 
constituents, suggested a similar gift to the Doctor. 
The studious boy would buy a set of books. One, 
much given to creature comforts, proposed a study 
chair — but the plate seemed to be the popular 
notion. Two or three, the " Council of Wisdom," 
as they were usually called, said notliing; and 
one little quiet lad, who sat very close to Cecil, 
his protector, in a desponding attitude, looked 
dowTi upon the soft grass. 

" Come, now," said the Whistler, " Mr. Chair- 
man, I know you've something in your head ; out 
with it, if you please." 

" Two or tlu-ee of us think (the " Council," said 
Willy, by way of explanation) ; " two or three of 
us think that the Doctor would care but little for 
any, or all of these presents in themselves. The 
thirty pounds would aU come back to us iaf&es 
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and indulgences before the year was out. The 
plate, I don't know," said Cecil, " the plate seems 
beneath a scholar like Dr. Stemschutz." 

" Much obliged," said the member's son. 

" Now, what think you of giving him a picture 
of his son — his sailor son — our dear old school- 
feUow, Gerhard ? " 

" Think ! " said more than one voice. " Think ! 
Why, that you should have thought of it before 
the sailor was at the rather inconvenient distance 
for obtaining a correct portrait, to wit, on his way 
to Adelaide." 

CecU. smiled. "Now we have taken a great 
liberty, but we are prepared to abide the con- 
sequences. Mr. L., who, as you know, has lately 
been staying at Dover, painted Gerhard Stemschutz 
on speculation, before he sailed. He is a friend 
of my father's ; and although, he said, he had no 
time to idle in speculative portraits, yet he would 
gladly paint the Doctor's son only for the Doctor's 
sake; and if we don't wish to have it, he will 
keep it as a fine model of a noble, manly youth, 
and the son of a good man. We are to pay less 
bhan he usually charges for portraits, but it is a 
pretty stiff price for schoolboys, to say nothing of 
the frame. Still, among tliirty, surely we can 
oaanage that, and have it sent home by this day 
^eek." 

There was not a dissentient voice, and yet more 

8 
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than one schoolboy looked thoughtful, for his 
pocket-money was very low. And many mental 
calculations were made, as to the amount of sub- 
scriptions to be expected, for there was to be 
strict secrecy observed as to the amount given 
by each lad. Every one was to give what he 
could, and the money was to be put in a box, and 
counted the day before breaking-up. No sub- 
scription was to be asked from parent or friend. 
The present was to be their own, and would 
demand some sacrifice on the part of every boy. 
But they had not lived so long with Dr. Stem- 
schutz, without having learned that the splendid 
gift which cost no seK-denial, is worth infinitely 
less in the eyes of all the true-hearted, than a 
wreath of wild flowers gathered with a pure 
loving motive, and a real desire to please. "Self- 
denial, my children," the Doctor used to say, "is 
the root of all true generosity. There is no 
generosity without it." 

The delicacy of feeling which prompted "the 
Council of Three" to ask no questions as to the 
amount which each boy should give, was highly 
commendable. "To some of us," said Cecil, "five 
shillings will be more than fifty shillings will be 
to others, so " honour bright," boys ; no consulta- 
tions about what will be expected, and what will 
be given. It is supposed, of course, that all will 
subscribe, and supposed, too, that each will give 
what he can." 
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A deep sigh was heard from the boy by Cecil's 
side, and when all hands were lifted up, his head 
was yet low upon the grass. Poor little lad ! 

And now the meeting broke up, and the boys 
dispersed. The time tojreturn home was nearly 
come, and the Doctor, who met them at supper, 
said they had brought a waft of summer with 
them, they all looked so happy. He did not see 
those large tearful eyes, for the little boy sat 
hidden from his' view. And why did the child 
look so sorrowful ? I will tell you — he was poor 
and he was homeless. He knew not where to 
look even for his mite to contribute to the Stem- 
schutz memorial He had been at school only half 
a year, and it was but little that any one knew of 
his character. He was delicate in health, feeble 
in spirits, and one might read an orphan's tale in 
the expression of his pale face. It was not so 
much that, of any positive unhappiness, as the 
absence of all youthful joy. " He was not affec- 
tionate," the under master said, and so said the 
boys, " had no warmth, no energy, no ambition, 
no character, of any kind." 

Children ! boys especially, if in your school life 
or in your knowledge of other boys, you meet 
with one like poor little Edward Halley, will you 
try to bring out the affection which, depend upon 
it, Gkni has planted somewhere in his young heart, 
but which some bitter east wind in spring has 
blighted, or some neglect in nursery culture has 
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dwarfed in its growth. How could the boy be 
loving? He had never been loved. He could 
not recall the time, as many of you can, when an 
eye of unutterable affection watched by his bed, 
and a mother's tones sang such songs as mothers 
only can sing. He had no gentle household 
memories to soften his boyish character ; no hopes 
of a home in time to come to cheer his school life. 
The world was to be his home, and the voice of 
his schoolmaster was the only voice that had ever 
yet reached his heart, poor boy ! His father had 
been dead three years ; of his mother he had no 
recollection. The former died when his affairs 
were in extreme perplexity, leaving them to be 
settled by a prosperous, but somewhat penurious 
brother, who found that after this settlement he 
was several hundreds the poorer, and that the 
child must be either fed by him or starve. He 
was not an unfeeling man, although he was defi- 
cient in tenderness ; but he had a large family, 
and he thought he should be cruel to them if he 
••were too kind to the orphan. 

Dr. Stemschutz came by the boy in a curious 
manner. The uncle and nephew had travelled 
from town one day to look out for a cheap school, 
in which (so the uncle had been told) the town of 
Dover abounded. He had been recommended to 
a Mr. Eeed, a schoolmaster, by one of liis ac- 
quaintance, and as chance would have it, or as we 
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would prefer putting it, as God willed it, he asked 
his way to Mr. Eeed's house of Dr. Sternschutz, 
who was walking thoughtfully on the road to- 
wards the railway station. 

The Doctor paused — " Mr. Eeed, sir, has just 
given up his school, and has left Dover." 

The uncle was discomfited — " Can you tell me 
of a boy's school, sir — a moderate school, for this 
lad ? It is very provoking, after the expense and 
trouble of the journey." 

The Doctor looked at them both. " I keep a 
school, but" — and he looked at the uncle and 
nephew observantly — "I don't know that it would 
suit you." 

"That's soon settled, sir. I am prepared to 
give 251. per annum for the boy's board and edu- 
cation. I think he's a sharp lad, but I want no 
Latin nor Greek into the bargain. What you can 
teach for 25/. a year, you may teach. I expect 
he will be made to write a good hand for that, 
and to understand book-keeping, double entry, and 
so fortL What you can give him in any way, I 
say, for that sum, except extravagant notions, he 
may have. Is he likely to suit you, sir ? " 

Dr. Sternschutz thought, whatever the child 
might be, the uncle was certainly not promising ; 
but he was not a worldly-wise man ; he was, his 
friends said, benevolent to a weakness, and the 
child's look of fatigue, and the uncle's appearance 
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of indifference, enlisted his interest on "belialf of 
the former, and he felt strongly disposed to make 
the venture. 

A very unbusiness-like act of yours, Dr. Stem- 
schutz, without any reference or any guarantee for 
the payment of that pitiful 251. . But the Doctor 
did mean to make inquiries. He was not so veiy 
weak a man, and quite a discerning one, so pohtely 
asking the weary travellers to go in and take some 
refreshment, he learned more particulars of the 
child's history and connexions, and the matter was 
arranged. 

Six months had passed away, and Dr. Stem- 
schutz had not repented. The child, whatever he 
might appear to his schoolfellows, was to hiTn an 
object of interest. He was clever, orderly, "and 
I think he is attached to me," said the good Doctor 
to his wife one night. 

" I hope he is my dear, but he does not show 
it much. There is nothing genial in the child ; 
he always seems so reserved, so very cold." 

" We shall see, my love," said the all-hopefal 
master. " I have not yet repented taking him in. 
Let us open our hearts to him, my Agnes, and 
who knows but his may open to us ?" 

Indeed, Doctor, you were right. That mmo- 
ticed boy has within his breast such a well-spring 
of gratitude to you for your kind words and looks 
to him, that there is not a glance nor a tone of 
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approval, not a word of commendation, not an ex- 
pression of interest, but he treasures up in his 
forlorn orphan's heart, and night by night he 
breathes your name in his child-prayer to his 
Maker, and when others are asking God to bless a 
father or a mother, a brother or a sister, the lonely 
one prays for all good things to rest on that dear 
Mend who is all the world to him. 

The picture came in due time, the packing-case 
arrived one night when the master was out, and 
the tutor, having succeeded in lulling the natural 
curiosity of the lady and her daughters, had it 
conveyed .into his bedroom, to the inexpressible 
satisfaction of the boys, who had to stifle their 
cheers as the. porter returned from his laborious 
ascent. 

This was on the Saturday ; the excitement was 
universal, and the money already received from 
home made a goodly clink in the large box in 
which Cecil had cut a hole for the purpose of 
receiving voluntary contributions. Each of the 
twenty-nine had dropped his contribution there. 
It stood in the head master's room for the pur- 
pose, when in the dusk of that Saturday evening 
little Edward stole up stairs, and blushing and 
sighing deeply, he let fall his only coin. Well 
— it was but sixpence, and it was a sixpence 
that the Doctor had given him, but the child 
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" without a heart " said within himself, and God 
heard him, " If I put nothing in, I shall feel as if 
I had not shown my love to him. If I put this 
in (and they will be sure to know who put in that 
only sixpence), they may perhaps despise my gift, 
but I shall have done all I can ; and yet, oh that 
he could but know how I love him !" So the 
child's offering fell, and his spirit was lighter than 
before. Pride had told him it were better to give 
nothing than to give that ; and avarice had told 
him that it was not to be expected that he should 
contribute, because he had truly nothing to give; 
but the Bible told him that while the rich men 
cast in their great gifts to the treasury, the widow 
out of her penury gave more than aU the others, 
and so the boy went down with a livelier step 
and happier thoughts. 

Monday night came. The Doctor was to give 
a supper to his children ; he always called the 
boys " My children," and the tutor had to beg 
that he would permit the elder lads free access to 
the dining-room for an hour before supper. 

" To be sure, to be sure," said the good man ; 
" they won't lift up the white cloth, I know." 

" I wiU answer for them, sir," and they were 
admitted. 

The picture was hung up in the best light pos- 
sible, and before it was drawn a red curtain. 
Garlands of flowers ornamented the room, and 
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nothing was wanting to complete the "beauty of 
the place. One by one the lads were admitted to 
view the preparations, and the last, because the 
youngest, came little Edward. " It would be 
very pretty," said the child, " to put a garland of 
' Forget-me-nots ' round the frame." 

" Very ! I wish we had thought of that ; but 
I only know of one place where they grow fine, 
and that is by Welboume-brook." 

" Do you think, Cecil, you could get leave for 
me to go ?" 

" Why, boy," said Cecil, " it's nearly two miles, 
and you are not fond of a walk." 

" But, Cecil, I am fond of Dr. Stemschutz, and 
he loves flowers too." 

" WeU, I wiU ask for you." 

" How kind ! I shall so thank you." 

Permission was granted, and the child set out. 
The Forget-me-nots were just in time, and that 
was better than being before the time, for spite of 
their sweet name they fade away with lamentable 
rapidity. The garland was woven. The clock 
struck eight, and the supper bell rang. The good 
Doctor led in his wife, and the two daughters 
followed. The boys came in in single file, very 
orderly, but very happy. The table was covered 
with a white cloth over the whole contents. But 
the boys were not astonished. Oh, no, it was the 
Doctor's turn to be surprised. 



1 
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Grace was said, and the neat maidens removed 
the covering. There was a present for every one ; 
not costly, but exactly the sort of gift suited to 
each boy's taste. 

"You know, my children," said the Doctor, 
" that I never give prizes, and you know, too, the 
reason why I never give them. I am glad there 
is to be no prize given. I could not bear to inflict 
pain to-night, as, perhaps, I might have to do, for 
you should all be joyful now. You will each of 
you come to my study to-morrow, and receive the 
expression of my thoughts of your conduct during 
the past half-year. They are the thoughts of 
peace in every case," said the good man, smiling, 
" so let no one be alarmed," for the rebel already 
alluded to met the eye of his master, " and now 
let us begin supper. Agnes, my friend, what 
hast thou for us ?" 

It was difi&cult to say what article of simple 
inexpensive cookery there was not. Many a 
pretty German dish was there, and one which no 
boy in the school could be taught to like, but 
which the Doctor always declared excellent, even 
the " Krautenl' or sour crout. 

And would you believe it ? all this time the 
Doctor had never remarked the red curtains over 
the side-board, but then he never did see any 
change of the sort. Mrs. Sternschutz had noticed 
it, and so had her daughters, and at length Made- 
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leine, the younger one, could restrain her curiosity 
no longer, but said — 

" Papa, only look at the red cloth there." 
" I see ! ah, I see ! what is it, child ?" 
" I fancy the young gentlemen can explain," 
said the tutor ; and at these words, he drew out 
of his pocket a sheet of paper signed by all the 
school, and headed by these words : — 

" Dear and most honoured Doctor, 

" We have long wished to give you something 
which should recall us to your remembrance when 
some of us are separated from you. We owe you 
a great debt. It is one that no words, no gift 
can pay. Eeceive, then, dear sir, the tribute of 
our affection, which we deem most appropriate, 
and in the trial of your son's absence may it com- 
fort you to know that we each subscribe our 
name as your dutiful and affectionate children, 
&c. &c." 

The letter was read, the curtain was withdrawn, 
and silence reigned — a silence of astonishment 
and of deep feeling. At length the Doctor spoke: — 

" Dear children, it is too much, too much! 
You could not indeed have done better." His 
voice failed, and mother and sisters wept plenti- 
fully. " The dear boy ! how like ! Truly, 
Madeleine, it speaks." 
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"Come in, come in!" called G-ertrude, the 
elder daughter, to the faithful nurse of the family, 
the good Gabrielle. " Come, see your boy, your 
Gerhard." 

Nurse rushed forward, and you should have 
heard her criticisms in her own expressive lan- 
guage. " Very, very like ! bless him ! but not so 
handsome ; no, not so handsome!" They said it 
was a speaking likeness. " No," Gabrielle averred, 
" that was its fault, it did not speak." 

All, Gabrielle, good handmaiden ! thou hast 
told the reason wherefore likenesses of the dead 
or of the absent so often make the heart ache, 
they do not speak, for they are wanting in souL 

But the Doctor said she was wrong, the like- 
ness did speak, would always speak to him. It 
was like a voice telling of his adopted children's 
love. " Blessings on you," said he, taking up a 
morsel of the " Forget-me-not," which had escaped 
from the fading garland, "and who wove this 
wreath?" 

" It was little Edward, sir." 

Oh, how the heart of the child beat as the 
Doctor, laying his hand fondly on the light hair, 
said, " Flowers speak, too, my child — I will not 
forget thee!' The hour for evening prayer was 
come. Eeverently they knelt, and not a heart 
there but was touched at the tones of the Doctor 
as he led their devotions, prayed for the absent 
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and present, and praised for the departed and 
the glorified. 

It was morning. The boxes were all packed, 
and there was a smile on every face, but on that 
of Edward there was no smile. He was going to 
his uncle's house, but he was not going home. 
Each boy passed into the study ; some came out 
with visible marks of feeling ; all with chastened 
and gentle manner. 

" Well, Edward, art thou happy with us, my 

cMid r 

" Very, sir." 

" Thou wilt come back, then ?" 

" Oh, sir !" and the boy burst into tears. " Yes, 
if you will take me !" The hand was extended, 
but the boy could not take it. "Let me, oh let me, 
sir, say one word to you. I am very miserable, 
dear Dr. Stemschutz. It was so sad to me, to 
think that when everybody, who owes you less 
than I, contributed something to your gift, / had 
nothing to give. I who owe you so much." 

" My child, you did give something, did you 
not ?" 

" Alas, alas, sir ! only the sixpence you gave 



me. 



" And why did you give that, my Ned ; it was 
not needful. I should have been well content with 
that wreath of flowers from you!' 
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" Why, sir, why ! because I loved you." 
" Well, my boy, and do you not think your 
sixpenny share in that portrait is worth as much 
as every other ? Come, sit down on my knee, 
little one, and I will tell thee a parable ; in English 
or in German shall it be ? In English thou 
sayest. Well, next midsummer remember I will 
teU thee one in German. "There ! so ! thy arm 
round my neck, boy, as my own Gerhard used to 
sit. Now, Edward, listen to the tale of 'The 
Dew Drops.' 

" Sella, the child of pious parents, who lived 
near Mount Tabor, in the Holy Land, had often 
heard of those kind angels sent by Jehovah to the 
earth, to hover over and to walk beside little chil- 
dren, to minister to their joys and to breathe in 
their ears words of truth and counsel. * Surely,' 
said the child, * flowers must have their angel to 
care for them. Oh, that I could see his beautiful 
form.' And often did the boy go secretly to the 
mountain, and listen if perchance he might hear 
the rustle of his wings, when his large blue eyes 
would be fixed on the sky, or he would stand 
thoughtfully looking on the flowery hill. But in 
vain ; the Flower Angel came not. * Ah,' said 
Sella, ' he does good unseen ; by night he watches 
the flowers and tends them, so that they may 
bloom by day, showering soft dews on their ten- 
der heads, but when morning comes he is gone. 
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How gladly would I thank the kind Flower 
AngeL' 

" So with these thoughts Selia went, and pluck- 
ing the loveliest flowers of the vaUey, wove them 
into a garland, and when evening came and the 
sun went down, he went to the hill side, and 
lightly laying down his wreath stood still to think 
of the angeL He now turned his steps homewards, 
and his little heart was at rest. * Well, my child,' 
said his mother to him, when she visited his bed- 
side that night, * where hast thou been this even- 
ing ? To the flowers again ? * 

" * Yes, mother ! ' replied the boy, ' I have 
plucked the most beautiful that could be found in 
the valley, and have woven them into a garland 
that the angel might find them to-night/ How 
his elder brother laughed at Selia. * Simple 
child,' he said, 'if the Flower Angel can make 
flowers, surely he has enough, and needeth not 
your garland 1 ' 

" Poor Selia 1 his heart sank at this, and he 
looked doubtfully at his mother. But she said — 

" * Cheer up, my beloved, the angel looks not at 
the flowers alone, but remember he saw the spirit 
of the child which caused him to weave the 
wreath, and to offer it to him, and fear not, he 
will never spurn the heart-offering.' So SeHa was 
comforted and sank to sleep, and in his dreams he 
fancied that the Flower Angel came and looked 
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kindly at him, and many a summer's morning early 
the boy went out to the fields, always returning 
with joy, * For see, mother,' he said, ' the angel 
must have seen my gifts, and that he has not dis- 
dained them is plain, for on my garland of flowers 
what sparkling dew drops are lying !' " 

Edward looked np, there was a tear in the 
master's eye, and like Selia's the boy's heart was 
cheered. " You are young, dear child, and help- 
less." 

" An orphan, and poor," murmured the boy. 

" An orphan and poor, Edward, but remember 
that the heart's offering the poorest may give. 
Be obedient, my child, be loving, be truthful, and 
thou wilt be dear to us all Give me the service 
of thy heart, dear boy, and like the sixpence thou 
dropped into the box last night, that service will 
be precious. God, too, who sees the motive, will 
not withhold the dew of His blessing on thee. The 
flowers of the field, Edward, are helpless, but He 
careth for them. They have but their bloom to 
offer their Maker. Offer, then, thine heart in the 
hvd. The bird of the air has only its song where- 
with to praise its Creator. Offer thou thy daily 
song of praise ; and for the rest, my boy, remem- 
ber that God is a father of the fatherless, and will 
not forget thee." 

Edward rejoiced as he heard these words, and 
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perhaps we may look in on liim a little time hence, 
and see how he proved the words of the good 
schoolmaster, and found a father in God and a 
friend in the worthy Doctor. 

Children, it is not in great things that we can 
prove our love. The best of our deeds to man, 
the best of our service to God, are but like 
Edward's sixpence. The love that prompts the 
ofifering is that at which God, the heart-searcher, 
looks. "She has done what she could," the Saviour 
said of her who anointed his feet. Go you forth 
on your life's journey, and do what you can. 

*^* The parable which the good schoolmaster told to 
Edward is translated from A. D. Erummacher's Farabeln. 
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A SEQUEL TO "THE ONLY SIXPENCE." 



I WONDER if you remember that story of the 
Child's Offering, in a tale called, "The Only Six- 
pence," and a sort of half promise which the bio- 
grapher of Edward gave to relate something more 
of the trials of his young orphan life, and to shew 
how he repaid the love and protection of his best 
earthly friend, the schoolmaster. 

He is two years older since he sat on Dr. 
Sternschutz's knee, and listened to the Parable of 
"Die Thautropfen," "The Dew Drops." And 
two years have done much for Edward. He has 
lost the timid, shrinking, suspicious manner of a 
neglected and hardly-treated child, and his eye 
can meet that of his friend without fear. He 
went home once for the holidays, but his unde 
and aunt found it more convenient and agreeable 
to pay for his board at Dr. Stemschutz's during the 
vacation, and although it was a tie to the good 
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Doctor, which he little desired, he consented to 
the arrangement, and Edward had no cause to re- 
pent the decision. 

Yet you must not imagine that it was all easy 
work on either side. It was a good saying of a 
wise man, ^* Distrust that man who was hardly 
treated in childhood," and Dr. Stemschutz long 
found, as many have found before and since, that 
Edward's timidity continually made him afraid to 
speak the plain straightforward truth. The good 
man, however, instead of increasing that timidity 
by severity, contempt, and disgrace, set himself to 
work to attack the root of the matter. He knew 
ttiat weeds were not killed by being trampled 
imder foot, nor rudely cut off at the head, but 
by the evil being traced by a skilful hand to its 
source, and the very root destroyed. So he hoped, 
albeit sometimes against hope, laboured with prayer 
and with faith, and when Edward's eyes were 
opened to see the sin, the shame, and the cowardice 
of a lie, he by degrees forsook the habit, and was 
true in word and deed. 

Two years, we say, had passed away. Most of 
the lads who' had been Edward's first schoolfellows 
had left the shelter of the Doctor's roof, and had 
launched into life. Cecil, the best boy in the 
school, had entered at Cambridge, and needed all 
his steadiness and principle there ; and " Will the 
Whistler" found his love of fun and ventrilo- 
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quism of but little use in the profession of the 
law, which was chosen for him by his parents, 
and in the serious concerns of a struggling, earnest 
life. The worthy Doctor's hair grew whiter day 
by day, and • those who loved him marked some- 
thing sorroA^-ful in his step ; slower, and yet more 
slow, the lads thought, as with the a£fection of 
children — an affection he had richly earned — 
they offered him in turn the strong muscular 
shoulder in liis walks to church, or on the garden 
terrace, and more than one had said that he fieaicied 
the hand bore hea\der of late, and the step was 
less sure and firm. He had had great sorrows 
too; Gerhard, the absent son, was dead, and 
nothing remained but his picture and the memoiy 
of his noble lad — a memory still fresh in his 
heart 

The good, faitliful wife, too, never strong, seemed 
to fail with him. ^ladeleine was married, and 
gone back to Germany, and Gertrude only re- 
mained to cheer his darkening hearth. 

But oh ! the treasure of love wliich the faithfal 
master held in the young souls around him, 
cheered him in manv a time of conflict, and now 
and then lit up the somewhat serious face even 
with its own peculiarly bland and happy expres- 
sion. 

It was on a dull evening in November, not 
many weeks before the Christmas holidays, and 
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the lads were talking as usual about the breaking- 
up frolics, and the coming vacation, and how they 
would pass it, when a kind-hearted little boy, the 
youngest in the school, and the only and much- 
indulged child of rich and influential parents, 
looked affectionately into Edward's face, and said, 
"I have a letter from mamma to-day, and she 
says I am to bring home my favourite, Edward 
Halley, for the holidays. I want you to know 
my mamma, and you will be quite like a brother 
to me at home, as you are at school, and we are 
to have skates, and there are two ponies. And 
we shall have a great deal of fun this winter, at 
Hampstead, and go to London sight-seeing. Oh, 
I hope you will come." 

Edward hoped so too. Kind as the Stemschutz 
were, and dearly as he loved his master, it was, 
doubtless, dull work for a boy of twelve, when his 
schoolfellows were gone ; and to go to his uncle's 
house, where he but felt his loneliness and friend- 
lessness the more, would have been duller work 
stiLL Edward could scarcely sleep that night for 
thinking of the pony and the skating, and the 
Christmas merry-making at the Hamilton's. 

Examination day passed creditably for Edward, 
but it was remarked by all the boys, that the 
books were held by the assistant master, who sat 
in the judge's chair, and that Doctor Sternschutz 
scarcely looked up, but leaned back in his seat, 
here and there correcting a wrong answer; en- 
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couraging a timid child ; or, saying with his own 
tone of especial tenderness, to a discomfited one i' 

" Try again, my child. Wait, patience, Lyell ; 
he is confused." 

" Now, my boy. Collect thy wits, Darton, ah — 
so — thou knowest. I knew thou didst. Now 
sit down. Softly, Lyell, we must have patience." 
And then came the sad, sad look again, a look 
which all the boys perceived without understand- 
ing. 

There was to be the usual supper in the evening, 
and the usual parting gifts ; but it was inexpUca- 
ble to the children why no one looked as though 
it was to be a feast of rejoicing. 

" Gabrielle, our handmaid, certainly looks as 
though she were going to spread an entertainment 
for some funeral," said one. 

" And there is good. Frau Doctorinn*^ gone to 
bed at five o'clock. Was ever such a thing heard 
of in the annals of the school's history ? And 
pretty, lively Fraulein Gertrude in tears. Some- 
thing is wrong ; something must be wrong, I am 
sure. Mr. Lyell, what is the matter ? — ^what can 
it be ? " 

Mr. Lyell shook his head, and said they would 
know in time. 

* It is the custom in Germany for the wife to share in her 
husband's title, whatever it may be ; thus Dr. Stemschutx's 
bore that of Die Doctorinn. 
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Tea was over, and the boys were dismissed to 
play until supper-time ; but there was one who 
could not play — who could not smile — who could 
not rest, indeed : so, stealing up to his bed-cham- 
ber, and sitting down on a low stool by the 
window-seat, he buried his face in his hands, and 
asked God to disperse the cloud which he saw 
hung over the dear family of the Stemschutz. It 
was a clear, frosty night. There was almost a 
midsummer calm over the distant sea, which mur- 
mured in its softest, pleasantest, and most musical 
tones, and glittered in the moon's bright beams, 
as it might have glittered on an August night. 

There are times in our lives, especially in our 
young lives, when natural sights and sounds seem, 
by some magical effect, to touch a hidden spring 
in the soul, and at once the cells of memory are 
opened, when by an indescribable association of 
ideas, we recall a distant friend, a far-off scene, a 
half-forgotten or dimly-remembered promise or 
broken resolution. 

As Edward sat gazing out on the wintry scene, 
his tearful eye fixed on the leafless branches of the 
huge elm on the lawn, through which the moon- 
light danced with a kind of sickly joy, which 
chilled the sensitive boy to the soul, he recalled 
little incidents in his school life with the sort of 
tender, mournful recollection, with which we look 
back on things which shall know no renewal 
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Poor Edward's early trials had, perhaps, made 
him old before his time, and he seemed gifted with 
a soi-t of prescience of coming evil — a sad forebo- 
ding that there was sorrow in store for them aU. 

"Oh! Grod," he sobbed at last, "comfort my 
dear master ; there is sorrow on his soul, which 
thou knowest ; take it from him, if it be Thy will." 

And then the thought of all his tenderness came 
across him, and the memory of little acts of dis- 
' obedience, of deception, of ingratitude on his part, 
and he felt as though his heart would break ; he 
knew not why. Now he seemed to hear the tones 
of the doctor's voice in expostulation and warn- 
ing ; he seemed to see him, as he had more than 
once seen him, at the side of one or other of those 
little white beds, his finger raised, his venerable 
head bent low, as he pointed out to the penitent 
child his great sin, and the Saviour's willingness 
to forgive the sinner. One occasion particularly 
he remembered, when he, Edward, had joined in 
unkind and ungrateful remarks to the master, on 
account of his refusing permission for some unsafe 
or improper amusement, and, convicted of ingrati- 
tude, had, late at night, sent Gabrielle to fetcji his 
kind friend to his bed-side, because his burdened 
conscience would not suffer him to sleep. The 
words seemed to sound in his ears again, so solemn, 
and yet so gentle. 

" Wenn ich bete ich spreche, ' Und vergieb uns 
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unsere Slinden denn auch wir vergeben alien die 
uns schuldig sind/ " 

" I forgive thee, dear Edward," and he had 
taken the little feverish hand and laid his cool 
one upon the hot brow, and had sat till the sobs 
had ceased, and the child was at peace again ; had 
sat, Edward believed, until he had nearly slept, 
for he was only conscious of the withdrawal of his 
hand, and a whispered blessing ere he dreamed. 
Could he ever expect friendship such as this, and 
in the world where he must ere long go to try his 
fortune, where would he find a Doctor Stemschutz ? 
But here was the bell ringing for supper, and his 
eyes were red. What should he do ? Well, if 
they laughed at him so they must, he could not 
help it. So he washed his face and brushed his 
hair as well as he could in the dark, and prepared 
to join his companions. 

A very different scene was the Christmas supper 
from the Midsummer festivity, recorded two years 
ago. The picture of the loved Gerhard still hung 
there, for the Doctor would not have it removed. 
To-night the boys thought it looked mournful, and 
that the dark blue eyes wore a sadder expression 
than was their wont. 

They all stood, as was their custom, until the 
Doctor came in. He was later than usual, and 
when he entered the room, he was observed to 
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stumble over a chair standing at a little distance 
from the door. The colour mounted to his pale 
face, and it was observed that he lost for a few 
moments his dignified seK-possession, but he said 
grace in his firm and solemn tone ; there was a 
little leather case by each boy's plate, which he 
begged them not to open yet, not just yet ; not, 
indeed, until after supper. And the meal passed 
with a few faint attempts at cheerfuhiess and 
quiet conversation, but the effort failed at last, and 
when the cloth was removed, to the surprise of 
the boys he said, 

" My children, let us pray." 

They dropped down on their knees reverently 
and sadly, and in a few moments the deep tones 
of the dear voice were heard asking for a blessing 
on his children, and for strength to part with 
them, to give them all up. Even so ; they knew 
it, for the first time, at their heavenly Father's 
footstool, that their earthly guardian was about to 
resign his charge. When they rose, he put his 
hand for a few minutes before his eyes, and then 
looking at them with his benignant smile, he said, 
" My children, I am going to say the saddest 
words I have ever spoken to you. It has pleased 
God to afflict me, to afflict me very sorely. I 
cannot see that beloved picture. I can no longer 
distinguish you, my cliildren. I see your dear 
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young heads and faces confusedly, indeed, and 
through a mist, but my sight fails day by day. 
Yet a few weeks more, and I shall be sightless. 
I must not be a blind leader," he said, trying to 
smile ; " I have communicated the intelligence to 
your parents, and after Christmas I shall retire 
frpm my honoured and much-loved post of educa- 
tor, into private life, there still to pray for you, 
my children, and I trust you will pray for me. 

My kind friend, B 's father, has sent you each 

this likeness of your poor blind master. You 
must thank him, not me. I am a poor man now. 
May God bless you all, we shall meet to-morrow ; 
good-bye." And one by one the lads passed be- 
fore him, as was their nightly custom, to receive 
his patriarchal blessing. The kind hand was. laid 
upon each young head, and very, very solemn, 
sounded the " Lebewohl"*^ of the poor Doctor, on 
this memorable night. 

"What shall I do with that poor lad?" said 
Dr. Stemschutz, as he saw Edward slowly pacing. 
the gravel- walk the next day, his arm round little 
Hamilton's neck. " I cannot bear to send him 
home ; yet I cannot afford to keep him ; what 
shall we do, my Agnes ?" 

" Gerhard is in heaven, my love. What if we 
still take charge of the orphan ? God can provide 

* Farewell. 
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for him, and for us ; never doubt that, and he 
may bring a blessing with him." 

That evening a tap was heard at the Doctor's 
study door ; it was Edward Halley. 

" Sir, I am come to ask if you will let me stay 
with you through the holidays, as usual ; I have 
been thinking that you will want some one to pack 
up your books, to do your writing ; perhaps to lead 
you. I don't know that I shall be of much use, 
but I may be of a little, and I cannot bear to leave 
you, till I really must." 

" No, dear child, thou must go and have a little 
pleasure, Edward ; thou art too young to live the 
quiet life which we lead here now. Go home 
with Hamilton, and perhaps we need not part 
after alL I will think of it, Edward." 

" Pleasure, sir ! I can have no pleasure equal to 
that of being with you, of working for you, of 
living for you. It is not much I can do, yet I 
fancy I might earn something. Enough, perhaps, so 
as not to burden you with my support ; for all else, 
I must be in your debt, for ever, dear Doctor." 

" We will see, Edward. I have some thoughts 
of going back to Germany, and there, perhaps, 
thou mightest find employment ; but, Edward, I 
never was a rich man; this affliction has made 
me a poor man, and may make me poorer. Art 
thou content to share some privation, to work, to 
struggle for bread ?" 
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" Content ! Oh, sir, thankful, too thankful. 
Grod will help me ; I have asked him, and I know 
I shall have strength." 

"And thy uncle?" 

" He will be quite willing ; he, I have no 
doubt, will only say — ^perhaps — ^" 

« WeU, don't blush." 

" That the expense of the journey — " 

" Shall be borne by me ; my child, thou wilt 
soon repay it — in love, if not in money. Thank 
God ! who, when he took away Gerhard sent me 
Edward. I see thou dost not forget the Thau- 
tropfen." 

The boys were all gone ; the last sad arrange- 
ments made ; the house and furniture sold, all 
but the precious picture, and the scarcely less 
precious library of the good Doctor. Surely 
never did schoohnaster carry with him into a far 
country so many trophies of affection and heart 
devotion. Letters poured in, bearing, in many 
an instance, substantial proofs of remembranca 
Boys who had given little signs of love or sus- 
ceptibility, and had cost the good Doctor some 
heart-aches, now wrote from distant towns, where 
they were in business or profession, enclosing 
oflPerings according to their ability, to meet the 
expenses of his removal, and Edward, the little 
secretary, had employment enough in answering 
the many inquiries after the good man's health 
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and circumstances ; for poor Frau Stemschutz was 
so overpowered with sorrow, and, indeed, in so 
critical a state of health, that all exertion, either 
mental or bodily, was forbidden. It is marvel- 
lous how a young child who has a will to work, 
and a heart to love, seems to be gifted with 
discretion and tact, and a kind of intuitive deli- 
cacy which renders his Uttle offices of affection 
doubly precious to those who receive them. 

"The child thinks of everything," said the 
poor Doctor, many a time, as some proofs of the 
boy's thoughtful consideration for his comfort 
met his eye. " He is truly a treasure." 

The last came. The home in which Dr. Stem- 
schutz had laboured and loved so long was left 
with bitter sighs and tears ; and one boisterous 
day in March, they were tossing on the stormy 
ocean on their way to Ostend. 

" Ten years it is, Edward," said the Doctor, as 
he and his pupil sate on the deck, happily ex- 
empt from the universal sea-sickn'ess — " Ten 
years it is since I saw my native land, and now 
to see it but as cloud-land, seems very sad." 

" Very sad, dear Doctor — ^but — I think — " 

" WeU, Edward ?" 

" I think if I were as good as you, I should 
be thankful to be bUnd. If I saw heaven as 
clearly as I fancy you see it, I don't think I 
should mind much about any other country." 
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" Eight, Edward, quite right, I ought to be 
content with a good hope of Canaan." 

It was often a matter of wonder to Dr. Stem- 
schutz and his wife, what they should have done 
without Edward during their somewhat tedious 
journey to Wlirzburg. He seemed to have a 
forethought and foresight so marvellous that poor 
Frau Stemschutz used to say, " If she thought of 
a thing, before she had time to wish, Edward had 
done it." He was always to be trusted to take 
places, whether in steamer or carriage, and the 
number of shawls, and bags, and bundles— those 
travelling et-ceteras that ladies always manage to 
coUect — which Edward was capable of carrying, 
was truly astonishing. 

It was sorrowful to see the good Doctor, every 

now and then, earnestly straining his eyes for a 

gaze into his fatherland. As they crossed the 

noble forest of the Spesart, on their road from 

Aschaffenburg to Wurzburg, he would, after an 

ejffort of the kind, relapse into melancholy, from 

which Edward's voice rarely failed to arouse 

him. He loved to hear his exclamations of delight 

at the new scenes, and, above all, at the novelty 

of the peasant's costume, and he would tell him 

stories of his grandfather, who was only a Fran- 

conian farmer of Esselbach, and who used to dress 

in one ^f those queer three-cornered felt hats, 

and blue frock-coats, which so amused the English 
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boy. His grandmother's coif of stiffened silk, ' 
with its long streamers, was exactly of the fashion 
which the women wear now, he said, and he re- 
membered well his admiration of her when he 
was a little sickly boy, and went to the farm- 
house near Esselbach to drink goats* milk, and to 
breathe purer air than he could obtain at Wlirz- 
burg. Thus he beguiled the journey, and told 
the boy many a story of his struggles with 
poverty and friendlessness in early life ; of his 
thirst for knowledge, of his ambition to become 
a student, and of the wonderful and unexpected 
help God sent him when about to abandon his 
prospect of that student's life as hopeless, in the 
death of that very old grandfather, who had lived 
such a simple patriarchal life, and at his death 
left his only grandson sufficient money to carry 
out his dear project of becoming a student in the 
university. 

They entered Wlirzburg late in the evening. 
It had been a favourite scheme of the Doctor's to 
end his days in his birth-place, and he seemed 
more cheerful that night than they had seen him 
for months. 

Madeleine was there to meet them, and to 
conduct them all to her house — a small, humble 
house — for Madeleine had not married a rich 
man, but it was a welcome which chared the 
travellers' hearts, and even Edward, as he lay 
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down that night, felt that he could adopt Fran- 
conia as his fatherland, even as he had adopted 
one of her noble sons for his father. 

But it was not the Doctor's intention to lead 
a life of idleness. With the interest of the money 
which he had obtained from the sale of his house 
and school to Mr. Lyell, and the very small pro- 
perty he had been able to accumulate, he trusted 
to subsist^ but it must be with strict economy, 
and some privation. Poor Edward looked rather 
serious aa day after day passed, and still no 
occupation could be found for him. Madeleine's 
husband was diligent in his inquiries. He was 
himself a tutor in a private family, and little 
in the way of hearing of any opening for 
Edward ; and although the boy was very use- 
ful in writing for the Doctor, who was engaged 
on a work on education at this time, and was 
invaluable in his services, so the family said, 
as leader to the poor bUnd old man, and in 
dutiful ofl&ces to them all, Edward could not 
rest. " I must," he said, one day, " I must 
be doing something ; I will search Wiirzburg 
through and through but I will find employ- 
ment." He did, indeed, traverse the streets of 
the curious old city, day by day, looking in at 
every window, and up into many a face, to see 
if any one wanted a boy of his age, to write, or 

to keep books, or to do something, no matter 

10 
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what, so long as it was not wrong. One day, as 
he was walking gloomily by the cathedral, think- 
ing he had been veiy selfish and very wrong thus 
to have added to the burden of the Doctor, a 
gentleman tapped him on the shoulder, and ad- 
dressed him in his native language. English 
visitors to Wtirzburg are not so common as to 
many towns in Grermany, and he turned in as- 
tonishment. The speaker, however, was not, as 
he soon discovered, an Englishman. 

" You are looking out for employment, my 
boy," he said. " I have seen you for the last 
week gazing about you with the air of one who 
has nothing to do. Shall I give you a little em- 
ployment ? Who are you, and where do you 
live ?" 

The boy's tale was soon told, but at the name 
of Stemschutz, the old gentleman manifested such 
excitement, that he was startled. 

" Sternschutz ! Dr. Stemschutz !" 

" Yes, even so." 

And in a few moments Edward lost sight of 
his new acquaintance, who, in a most un-German- 
like state of hurry, threaded the intricate streets 
until he had arrived at the lodgings indicated by 
Edward. 

Sternschutz had found an old schoolfellow in 
Louis Hartmann, and the two veterans had long 
tales to tell over their pipes that evening, of the 
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vicissitudes which had befallen each on the battle- 
field of life. Hartmann was a bookseller, and in 
rather a flourishing way of business, and he 
agreed forthwith to take Edward into his em- 
ployment, and remunerate him according to the 
value of his services. Edward could not have 
been more grateful at the prospect of a legacy 
than he was at this unlooked-for stroke of for- 
tune. He worked most assiduously in the shop 
of Louis Hartmann, and soon rendered himself 
so valuable to the kind old man, that he used to 
say to Dr. Sternschutz, he did not wonder at his 
love for the boy, he was truly a fine specimen of 
his country, so true, so constant, and so good. 
Grertrude smiled. "You should have seen poor 
little Edward when he first came to us, Herr 
Hartmann. Papa is the alchemist." 

" Hush, hush, Gertrude, man is not an alchemist. 
If Edward is changed, it is only by that grace 
which we have besought for him, and I never 
despair of any one, be he boy or man, who is 
susceptible of kindness." 

" Ah, no, papa, but was Edward Halley so ? " 
" Not till he had kindness shown him, Ger- 
trude. But hast thou forgotten the only sixpence 
which he dropped into the box ? The child that 
could do that was capable of greater things still, 
I thought, and the event has proved that I was 
right. Think, dear friend Hartmann, what a 
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noble heart it is — ^the first money that thou paid 
him he took to the landlord of our little chamber. 
" Don't tell," he said to Lehmann, " who paid it, 
but just say a friend." The man came and told 
me the tale with tears ; and better still, I believe 
he gives his best service to Grod, Hartmann, and a 
flower when offered in the bud is no mean sacrifice. 

" Ah ! " said Die Doctorinn, as she sipped her 
coffee, " I remember telling thee, my dear, that I 
thought the boy had no heart. And I remember 
thy reply too : ' Let us open our hearts to him, 
Agnes, but who knows but his may open to us.' 

" ' Affection never is wasted,' says my favourite, 
Longfellow," replied the Doctor, " and I am sure, 
in the case of little HaUey, this poet's truth is 
verified." 

Dr. Stemschutz was right ; the spirit which 
prompted the child to drop his only sixpence into 
the box went with him through life, and the last 
years of the good schoolmaster were sustained by 
the exertions of the lad on whom he had taken 
pity so long ago, when brought by his imcle, a 
little, chilled, fatherless boy in search of a cheap 
schooL 

The bookselling business was, in the course of 
time, relinquished by Hartmann to his young 
English friend ; and although Edward was never 
a rich man, the same spirit of gratitude to God 
and- man actuated him in everything. 
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" He has done what he could," will be said, by 
Him who searches the heart, of Edward Halley ; 
jlnd of the good schoolmaster, who first touched 
the chords of kindness in that young heart, and 
did good, hoping for nothing again, surely the 
same God hath said, "Blessed is he that con- 
sidereth the poor (or needy) ; the Lord shall de- 
liver him in time of trouble." 

The old man, as he leans on the arm of his 
adopted son, in his native city of Wtirzburg, or 
ascends the Marienburg for a draught of fresh air, 
on a summer evening, often recalls to Edward the 
days of his childhood, and the memorable gift of 
the only sixpence. 
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"Motives! How continually papa is talking 
about motives. I can't think what he means ; 
I am sure I know nothing about them. When 
Horace gave two-and-sixpence to the gentleman 
who came collecting for that society the other 
day, and I asked papa if Horace were not very- 
generous, he said, it depended on the motive — 
that the motive was everything." 

" Well, I dislike," said a young lady who was 
present — "I dislike that suspicious way. Hope 
the best and believe the best of every one, say I." 

" That is all very well, my dear, so far as others 
are concerned," replied Mrs. Herries ; " but surely 
you would not call the study of motives in your- 
self a useless study, would you? 

Caroline blushed. She was quite as lax in her 
ideas of judging her own motives as she appeared ' 
to be in that of other persons ; practically rather 
nioro. 

"Why did you give that half-crown to Mr. 
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Bums now?" said John to Horace, bluntly. 
" Come, let us hear your motived 

" Why did you not give yours ? " responded 
Horace, somewhat tartly ; and here the boys were 
getting so warm that their mother interposed. 

" Come, come boys, happily we are not obliged 
to judge one another. Papa is the last to do that, 
I am sure, and he only wants you to judge your- 
selves that you may not be judged. Motives are a 
large family ; some of them bear a very moderate, 
some a doubtful, and a few have a very good 
character. Surely you would like to have the 
good, pure motives in your heart, rather than those 
bad, mean, doubtful feelings, which, though they 
may make a man's actions occasionally good and 
praiseworthy in the sight of his fellow-creatures, 
will never keep him conscienticmsly or perseveringly 
in the right path. Shall I tell you a story of two 
or three circumstances connected with my youth, 
which will illustrate the subject of motives better 
perhaps than a sermon would do ? 

" I had an aged aunt, when I was a girl, who 
lived at a distance from my father's house, and 
who was very dependent on the visits of her rela- 
tions for her enjoyment and comfort in the evening 
of her days. She was not rich, so there was 
nothing to expect from her in the way of legacy. 
She lived in a very dull house, in an extremely 
stupid country town,^ and was far too old, and too 
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quietly disposed, for company, even such as that 
country town afforded. One day my mother had 
a letter from her, earnestly requesting the favour 
of a visit from one of us, and you will say that 
there could not be much fear of a wrong motive 
in any of us, in accepting the invitation. The 
letter came at breakfast-time. My mother read . 
it aloud, and looked round on us. It was not a 
gay summer's day ; it was in the dull light of a 
gloomy, foggy, November morning, that the letter 
came. Christmas was at hand, and what a sacri- 
fice it was to leave home, with all its social 
gatherings in prospect, brothers from school, 
cousins for guests, parties, frolics, and merriment, 
to go and shut oneself up in a narrow street, with 
an old, and if report said true, a cross old lady and 
her one maid. Yet I immediately volunteered to 
go. I had a motive for going, however ; a motive 
which always actuated me — yes, I believe I may 
say always. It was a motive which often made 
me do very obliging things, and, to all appearance, 
very self-denying, generous things ; but then if I 
got paid in that which I valued more than gold 
or silver coin, admiration and applause, I was 
content. Would you call that a right motive? 
I did not, however, get thus paid always, and 
then my disappointment was great, and my good- 
ness and benevolence consequently were fitful and 
uncertain. My sister next in age, a very gentle 
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and amiable girl, did not speak. She was sitting 
in deep thought, when my father said, — 

" ' Why, Fanny, you are one of the sym- 
pathising ones^ does not Aunt Martha's forlorn 
state touch your tender heart?* 

" Fanny smiled. 

" ' I should be afraid to go, papa.* 

" * Afraid ! * and we all laughed. 

"'Ah, yes I should,' said she, nodding her 
pretty head; *very much afraid.* 

" * Of your aunt ? * 

" ' No, no, papa.' 

" ' Of thieves ? ' 

" ' Oh, no, no.' 

" ' Of yourself? ' whispered my mother. 

" ' Yes, that is exactly it, mamma. Such a 
life is so very little to my taste that unless I 
were quite sure I went from a right motive I 
dare not go, because I fear I should not do my 
duty.' 

" Two or three days after this conversation I 
was wrapped up and packed off in the stage 
coach to B , and at seven o'clock found my- 
self in Aunt Martha's little parlour. It did 
strike me as dull, even that first night. There were 
only two dimly burning candles, and such a poor 
fire, and Aunt Martha had a mournful look, and 
the maid a suspicious one ; and my aunt was too 
poorly to show me to my bed room ; I had no 
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wanu Trekz-nae, and tbe niglit vae ©oli and f ogrr, 
and AijiiSiiA ; quit^ ffiiougii to extinguish th^r lire 
<if ujy zifjal, Ti'hic'h you know was not kept alive Inr 
011^5 of t^iOfse good little a/::tive creatures which we 
call niotivr^, 

**! lia/rl really plenty to bear. Aunt Martha 
dul not like me to take long walks ; she thought 
I wa« Ufif young; and she had a most tiresome 
isun^Ai of liking to hear the newspaper read from 
iKfginning to end, advertisements and all ! This 
would not have l>een so very bad, only that she 
UMually went U) sleep, though she was not often so 
far gone but that she could detect any omissions. 
H^Hnetirnes I was a little cheered by a caller or 
two, who never failed to say how kind I was to 
i'Amui and stay with my Aunt Martha ; but after 
a v/it/i'k or Utn days, I was terribly weary of my 
lififj, and wroU^ a few lines to this effect to my 
mother. Aunt Martha was a very kind-hearted old 
hwly, but Ijer's was a lonely old age. She had 
nori(} who ren(](*.red her true love, heart-service, 
and this was the cause of her fretfulness and 
distneHH. She was, moreover, failing in strength 
and ill sight, grievously afflicted with rheumatism, 
and unable to stir out. 

" Wliat a test for the motives of a girl of seven- 
tmti was the ])eq)otual complaint, the weary, fret- 
ful grumbling of an old lady ! Yet I might have 
been hap|)y had 1 been disposed to be so, although 
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there was no one to commend, no one to admire, 
no one to applaud. I grew flatter and duller, 
however, every day, and a bad cold, which my 
aunt caught confining her to the bed, I grew des- 
perate, pleaded my want of experience as a sick 
nurse, and in the midst of the holidays, sent to 
beg some one else to take my place. 

" To my surprise, and Aunt Martha's horror at 
the juvenile appearance of her new companion, 
my sister Fanny stepped in one evening. But 
Aunt Martha most pertinaciously refused to be 
left with her. With her pretty face, indeed, and 
young giddy ways, she should be under a thousand 
anxieties if she' were out of her sight. Her niece 
(my mother) must have been crazy to send her. 
Oh no, my mother knew what she was about. 
Fanny was the one to send. She stirred up the 
fire into a cheerful blaze. Aunt Martha was sure 
she was extravagant, the first thing, by that very 
act. She laughed merrily in the passage, as she 
spoke to Emily the maid. Aunt Martha was sure 
she was light and flippant. In fact every thing 
that Fanny did during the first few days was 
wrong ; and certainly, had Fanny come with any 

such motive as sent me to B-^ she would soon 

have been wearied out, for she had ten times more 
to bear than ever I had. 

" ' Well, Fanny, do you mean to go home with 
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me on Thursday ?* asked I. *I must be back 
for Friday, you know, papa's birthday/ Fanny's 
bright eyes filled. 

" * I shan't like your going, Susan, at all. But 
I am not going home yet. Aunt Martha is very 
trying, certainly, but you know, dear, we must 
not live only to please ourselves, and if I can but 
make her lonely old age happier, I shall be con- 
tent.' 

" Well, I left her, and week after week passed, 
and Fanny's letters, though not lively, were essen- 
tially happy. She lived with poor Aunt Martha 
for a whole year after that ; only coming home 
for a week or a fortnight, when I took her place. 
It was a great giving up for a girl of sixteen, but 
she often said that she was happy, quite happy, 
because she appeared to make Aunt Martha so. 
Would any but a jpitrCy unselfish motive have kept 
Fanny happy in that dull life, think you ? She 
gained no particular credit for it. ' What an odd 
taste !' said her young friends. ' What expecta^ 
tions has Fanny V said those who were actuated 
by paltry motives in their own every-day transac- 
tions. I know Aunt Martha used to say to her, 
in one of her cross moods, that * you wish me out 
of the world, child ; I am sure you are counting 
on my death,' and so forth ; but her kindness 
won on Aunt Martha so entirely at last, that she 
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had many blessings fix)in her aged lips, and just 
before her eyes closed in death, she said, ' Fanny, 
you have taught me, old as I am, a lesson, which 
had I learned earlier in life, I should have made 
more friends. You have taught me not to dis- 
trust the motives of every one. I believe I have 
done this because my own have been selfish and 
bad. Bless you for your patient, gentle, constant 
love, Fanny. God will bless you. He has said, 
' Blessed are the pure in heart.' " 

" To the heart of such a girl as Fanny, this 
J.egacy of blessing was richer than a thousand 
pounds would have been. 

" You never knew your Aunt Fanny except 
by report. She died young; but oh, I could 
desire nothing better for you than such a life ! 
and such a death ! 

" I can see Fanny now ; she was the spirit of 
useful, active, and yet quiet love, all about our 
household paths. She did not do great things, 
but she always looked at duty, never at incli- 
nation, which, by the bye, is a very common 
motive, Harry. Now, our father's sight was bad, 
and harassed as he was with business, he looked 
forward to his Sundays as days of peculiar enjoy- 
ment and rest. At that time he was not very 
thoughtful about rehgion, and Fanny often told me 
afterwards that when she looked at her father she 
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felt she had duties at home must not be neglected 
for more active Christian labours abroad She 
was the means which God used for his conver- 
sion. What human approbation could have been 
so sweet to her, as that enjoyment which, I can- 
not doubt was hers, when she welcomed our dear 
father to the home whither she had gone a little 
while before." 

The boys were thoughtful At length Horace 
said, " Mamma, I am convinced that mine was 
not a good motive in giving that half-a-crown to 
Mr. Burns. I really did not in my heart care 
about the society, but I thought I should like to 
appear generous. If I had given what I could 
have afforded, it would have been but half that ; 
but I fancied I should like to have my name go 
down in his list for that sum ; and that is the 
truth, mamma. But how can we help bad motives ? 
It seems too much to expect that they should 
always bear turning to the light. How can we 
get our motives right, mamma ?" 

" Only, my dear, by having the main motive 
right. If this be so, you will find that the rest 
are kept in order. 

" This main spring, or motive, you cannot set 
right of yourself Ask Him who has but to 
speak and it is done. Good motives are not the 
natural productions of the soil of your heart, 
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nember. They must be implanted. The great 
Dijive must be love to God. This love will be 
different from all other motives, that you will 
ver rest until each plant in the garden of your 
111 resembles it. The nettle never looks so un- 
fhtly as by the side of the pure lily. The 
jed is never so noisome as beside the lovely. 
3e. Some weeds bear great showy flowers, but 
u would never think of putting them in a nose- 
y with plants of sweet scent and garden culture. 
)u know that they are weeds, and you know, 
>, whence they spring ; so with the deeds of 
oae who live only for this world ; they may look 
owy and fine, but put them side by side with 
B acts of a Christian, one whose motive is love, 
d they will look very mean. None but a be- 
iver, none but a Christian, has this motive. 

" * All joy to the believer, he can speak, 
Trembling yet happy, confident yet meek. 
Since the dear hour that brought me to thy foot, 
And cut up all my follies by the root, 
I never trusted in an arm but thine, 
Nor hoped but in thy righteousness divine ; 
My prayers and alms, imperfect and defiled, 
Were but the feeble efforts of a child ; 
Howe'er performed, it was their brightest part, 
That they proceeded from a grateful heart.* 

" Let your prayer be, ' Search me, God, 
d know my heart, try me, and know my 
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thoughts, and see if there be any wicked way 
in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.' *' 

The boys were silent a few minutes, and then 
Horace, nodding significantly to his brother, said, 
" Ah, papa was not so far wrong, you see, when 
he said, ' Motive is everything/ " 
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OE, THE TWO. SCHOOLS. 




A TRAIN •from London is about to leave for Bath, 
and at the door of the " Ladies' Waiting-room" 
stands a fashionably-dressed lady^ holding firmly 
by the hand a slight, childish-looking girl of 
scarcely sixteen, whose earnest eyes wander from 
face to face in an agony of expectation that one 
qtiite pities. " Oh, Mrs. Worthington, I shall 
get home very well ; I ajn sure I shall get home 
safe. Do, please do " — and here the girl's blue 
eyes overflowed — " put me in a ladies' carriage, 
and let me go home." 

" My dear," replied her companion, who bore 
unmistakable marks of a governess or school- 
mistress, " it would not be proper, it would not be 
correct. No, as Miss Baynes is not come, you 
must return till to-morrow ; I dare not send you 
alone." 

The stream, the noisy bustling stream of pas- 
sengers, now increased, and still the two stood at 

11 
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the door, the elder lady never for a moment relax- 
ing her hold of the younger, and both anxiously 
looking into the face of each passer-by with 
astonishing interest. 

Mrs. Worthington was searching for a suitable 
substitute for the lady who had disappointed 
them. Nelly, her pupil, was looking, she knew 
not why, with a sort of desperate hope that Miss 
Baynes or Miss Somebody would turn up at the 
last moment. That last moment was almost 
come, and although Mrs. Worthington had 
perused many faces, there did not appear one 
, satisfactory to her. It is somewhat diificult, it 
must be confessed, to carry on the study of physi- 
ognomy on a railway platform. The common 
expression is anxiety, care for luggage, fear of 
being too late, fear of being run over by porters, 
doubt as to the right carriage, but generally little 
more. A few disencumbered persons who are 
going short distances, or who are used to it all, 
step into a railway-carriage almost at the last 
minute as composedly as they would enter a pony 
phaeton. 

It happened that an elderly, grey-haired gentle- 
man in this enviable state of collectedness and 
composure, with only a little black leather bag in 
his hand, passed at the very critical moment^ 
and, being attracted by a very loud " Oh !" of 
despair from Nelly, turned round sufficiently for 
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Mrs. Worthington to scan his face, and though 
all this passed briefly, the result was so satisfac- 
tory, that Nelly soon found herself his vis-a-vis 
travelling companion in an unoccupied carriage. 
Poor NeUy ! she had been agitating herself so 
greatly, and had finally been driven, pushed, and 
helped, at the sound of the whistle, with such 
energy into the carriage, that it took her some 
little time to recover iersel£ When she had got 
a little more composed, she observed that her 
companion was reading the * Times,' and appeared 
likely to take little more notice of her than he 
would have done of a brown paper parcel com- 
mitted to his charge. So NeUy took simdry 
farewell letters from a few dear friends out of 
her bag, and began to read them over, during 
which occupation the elderly gentleman stole a 
few glances at her over the 'Times,' and there 
was a smile lurking about his mouth which NeUy 
would not have liked had she noticed it. 

Many miles passed thus. When the old gentle- 
man was reading, Nelly peeped at him, and when 
Nelly was reading, he peeped at her; but by 
degrees the gentleman's observations were more 
lengthened, and he sighed again and again. After 
a ' while he asked abruptly, but not rudely or 
unkindly, " Going home for the holidays, I sup- 
pose ?" — " Yes, I am going home for good." The 
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old man smiled, " For good ! oh, I should hope 
so certainly." 

" Yes," said Nelly, brightly, " I mean to be 
very good, of course ; but I meant to say I am 
not going back to school p,gain — I have finished." 

"Finished! What?" 

" My education." 

" Dear me, dear me, really !" 

What a strange old m^i, thought Nelly; I 
hope he is not mad. Did he never hear of any 
one finishing her education before ? 

" So you have finished your education ! And 
what do you know ?" 

NeUy laughed. " Oh ! I don't know." 

" Yes, my dear, there are many things you 
dorCt know I dare say, but what do you know ? 
If you have finished your education, you have, I 
suppose, learned all you intend to learn. Come ! 
French you speak perfectly, of course ?" 

" No, not perfectly r 

" WeU, go on." 

" A little Italian, and music, and German, and 
so forth." 

" Very well ; but you don't read German, and 
so forth, and play on the piano and harp aU day, 
I suppose ? Do you read history ?" 

"Oh! yes." 

" What sort of reading do you like best now?" 
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Here Nelly blushed. "Poetry and novels?" 
Nelly looked distressed and half angry, and her 
companion observing it, said, " Well, now, do you 
know anything of yourself ? Has this education 
of yours done anything for you in this sort of 
knowledge?" 

" Yes, I should, hope so," said Nelly, still 
piqued. " I should think so." 

The merry, jocular, half-sarcastic tone of the 
elderly gentleman, now changed, and he began to 
speak gravely and tenderly to her, in a low, soft, 
and conscience-reaching tone, such as a father 
might use to a giddy child. 

" You have been thinking me a strange, imper- 
tinent old man all this time, who takes advantage 
of grey hairs to be rude and curious." 

" No, indeed." 

" Hush ! I know you better than you think ; 
but come, let us talk a little about your education 
— not of that which is finished, but of that which 
is to come. I am interested in you ; I could not 
help feeling so when I saw you standing on the 
platform just now, Uke an imprisoned bird pant- 
ing for liberty. You have liberty now, and how 
will you use it, I wonder ? I thought, too, of a 
girl I had, just your age as nearly as I can guess, 
who about this season, ten long years ago, came 
running into the parlour one Christmas afternoon, 
and, throwing her arms round my neck, said, 
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" Well, papa, my school-days are over — my educa- 
tion is finished. I am so glad, so happy, and now 
for life." 

The old man paused, he sighed heavily, and 
Nelly was moved. " Ah 1 I should have told her 
that this life was a school. That is what we are 
too apt to forget, my dear. Our life here is a 
school — a preparation for the long life of eternity." 

" Is she ?" Nelly asked soitly. 

" She is not here now, my dear young lady. 
She has really finished school now. She made a 
trial of several after she left off going to one of 
the many establishments for young ladies. There 
was a certain school of fashion that my darling 
tried, but she was not happy there ; she was 
always simple-minded and trutlifuL Still she was 
not altogether prepared to leave the master called 
the world, although she acknowledged often to 
her mother, who understood her better than I did, 
that she found him a hard master. Oh, it was a 
great blessing to Eose to have such a mother. 
We loved her dearly ; she was the only child left 
us out of six, and we set our hearts upon her. 
It was a pleasure to our pride to hear her admired 
as she often was, and she was very beautifal. 
Well, in the midst of her bloom and beauty, at 
sunny seventeen, before the world was weary of 
her, or she worn and weaiy with the world — ^be- 
fore any sorrow touched her, there was a great 
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change in Eose. She never had been disobedient, 
but now she was doubly anxious to please us. 
She did not talk much about herself, but she 
acted altogether like another person, humbly, 
quietly, and welL One night she came to me in 
the garden, and looking full at me with her deep 
blue eyes, she said, ' Oh ! what a beautiful world, 
papa ; but it seems to me that we live in it as 
very thankless children. I, at least, do. I so 
seldom, except on Sundays, or now and then, 
think of Him who gave us all these things to 
enjoy.' I thought the remark a strange one, but 
it made no particular ' impression on me at the 
time. * Don't you remember,' she would say, 
* last Christmas my saying that my education was 
finished ? Why, papa, it was not begun ! I 
have so much to learn — everything worth know- 
ing.' This was Eose's experience, my dear, and 
she went to school. I didn't know what school 
then, but I have since learned. 

" Well, I loved her very much, and I had 
some very bright ambitious plans in prospect for 
my child ; but they were all frustrated, and I was 
rather vexed, not with her, that was impossible, but 
about her. I could not find fault with her, and I 
thank God I did not. I loved her so entirely, that 
as she would not be happy in my way, I liked her 
to be happy in her own. Yet there were matters 
now and then in which I would expostulate with 
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her. I did not like her to give up the world be- 
fore she was eighteen, and I was somewhat grieved 
and disappointed, and showed it ; but she seemed 
so happy under the yoke of her new Master ; and 
though she was changed, her love to us knew no 
change but to increase. Dear Eose ! ' Papa, 
dear,' she once said, ' you are very wise and good, 
but sometimes I wish you would go to my school 
to be better still ;' and she would cling round 
me, and look up with her truthful, loving eyes, 
but I would dismiss her with a kiss and a joke, 
and she did not win me. She was going on a 
visit to her uiicle, and before she went she was 
very particular to leave all things in order ; so 
much so that we laughed at her. Eose did not 
laugh, for she was sorry to leave us. She looked 
the picture of health, and I don't think her heart 
misgave her that she should not return, though 
she said that it was well to be always ready for a 
longer journey than she was going. I little 
thought when I kissed her rosy cheek on the May 
morning she left us, that I should never kiss it 
again. She was to be absent six weeks, but they 
loved her so that they wrote, begging for another 
and another week, and then the day was fixed for 
her return. Her mother had made a room very 
nice in a new house to which we had just re- 
moved, and she and I went to look at it a few 
hours before her return was expected. As we 
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stood there, the mother putting all to rights and 
making up a pretty nosegay for her darling, a 
letter was put into our hands. Well, — ^her glad 
spirit was never more to make our home glad ; it 
had fled to heaven, and that little room we had 
prepared was not to be endeared by her abiding 
there. Our child was dead. Only twelve hours' 
illness, and aU was over. She had done school in- 
deed, and had entered on the realities of a new life. 

" Now, I have not told you aU this, my dear, 
to pass away the time ; it is ten long years ago, 
but the grief is fresh and keen yet. I took her 
place then in the school she left, and I am there 
yet ; and now I want you to go too. I wish I 
could persuade you. You remind me a little of 
my Eose, or I could not have talked thus to you." 
Nelly's tears fell. " Don't put it off, my dear ; 
there is nothing like entering ycmng into Christ's 
school. I have been a much duller scholar than 
my Eose was. I had more of the world's lessons 
to unlearn. We are just now at our journey's 
end. At the end of life's journey you know we 
shall meet again, and I shall know then and 
there, who you have chosen for your master. 
Good bye, may God bless you!" 

Nelly was soon in her father's arms, but she 
could not help looking after the good old man 
until he was lost in the busy crowd. In the first 
joy and excitement of coming home, Nelly seemed 
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to have no time for thinking of schools of any- 
kind, and she put the subject aside for the present 

Oh, ' how many masters we try ! how many 
schemes for happiness we form before we go to 
the best Master of all, and put on His easy yoke. 
Nelly was not an exception to the rule. She 
stood at the entrance of life dazzled with the 
scene that lay smiling before her in sunshine — it 
looked all like enchanted ground. Of sickness 
she knew nothing but by report, and was wont 
to believe it, generally, only the portion of the 
old and weary. In her view of life she had over- 
looked the grave ; and her own (for Nelly knew 
that she should die) seemed at so immeasurable a 
distance that it was scarcely worth a thought. 

Nelly Anson was the child of parents by no 
means rich ; nay, they were often straightened 
in circumstances^; they had sufficient, indeed, to 
have lived upon had they not been constantly 
tormented with a desire to keep up appear- 
ances. To do this according to the world's 
notion, with a narrow income, is a hard life. 
There is no worse slavery. Nelly had been sent 
to a school in the neighbourhood of London, 
where the pupils were all, with but few exceptions, 
in more affluent circumstances than herself; and 
the notions that Nelly had acquired were not 
exactly a fit preparation for her entrance into life. 
The establishment in which Nelly had been edu- 
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cated had done for her as much as merely 
fashionable schools usually do. It had formed 
her manners, but not her mind ; given her tastes, 
but not solid principles. 

Woman's mission is something more than 
merely to grace a work-table, or to ornament a 
drawing-room ; she has something better to do in 
the world than to shop and make morning calls, 
and lay herself out to be married without one re- 
quisite for that responsible state. 

Mrs. Worthington gave Nelly an excellent 
character — her masters all praised her industry — 
she was pronoimced clever and accomplished ; 
but, alas, she had not begun even the alphabet of 
self-education — ^that was yet all to learn. What 
will Nelly be by the quiet fire-side ? will she be 
dull, and listless, and languid ? What in the 
sick room ? will she be weary, and impatient, and 
absent ? What as the elder daughter ? will she 
be inconsiderate, extravagant, thoughtless, unlov- 
ing ? We shall see. 

Phillis, the old servant, who had rocked Nelly's 
cradle, came in, the day after Nelly's return, with 
a grave face. " Ma'am, I have laid Miss Nelly's 
things on the bed for you to look over, if you 
please." Mamma leaves Nelly in the midst of a 
brilliant piece of music, and soon returns. " Oh, 
Nelly, Nelly, what a cargo of clothes you have 
brought home. All your linen wants mending ; 
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there is not, I believe, a whole stocking. It is a 
disgrace to you, Nelly, it is indeed." 

" Why, mamma, what time had I, I wonder ? 
When did you ever hear of much needle-work 
at a school like Mrs. Worthington s," was the 
reply. 

"Then you must begin to work, Nelly, for 
Phillis has house-work to do now, and I cannot 
spare her to mend your clothes." 

Poor Nelly ! in this respect you see her educa- 
tion was imfinished. Mrs. Anson was one of 
those mothers who, notwithstanding her ha^'ing 
received an excellent domestic education herself, 
had no thought, apparently, of transmitting her 
knowledge to her daughters. She was constantly 
complaining of being overdone with the multi- 
plicty of her household affairs, and yet she would 
suffer Nelly to sit at the piano, or at fancy work, 
or a book, all the morning, whilst she drudged 
on, at a sacrifice of health, strength, and temper, 
for the comfort of the family. Mothers ! if these 
pages are read by you, this is a mistake — a mis- 
take for which your daughtera wiU have no 
particular cause to thank you, if they become 
wives of rich men ; if they have poor husbands, I 
know what the buixlen of their song will be: "Oh! 
that I knew how to manage my housekeeping 
cleverly ! Oh, that I understood how to superin- 
tend the kitchen — ^that I could cut out a shirt — 
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that I could manage the baby." Daughters ! take 
warning in time. 

At last, for the first time for years, poor Mrs. 
Anson was quite laid up by a serious attack of 
illness. Phillis was in constant attendance upon 
her, and it was only the housekeeping that de- 
volved upon Nelly ; but that which hitherto had 
gone on as by clock-work, now feU into a state of 
lamentable confusion. They lived a mile or two 
from Bath, and it was necessary that the store- 
room should be kept weU supplied. Late one 
evening Mr. Anson comes in and finds, or rather 
Nelly finds, that the tea is all gone. 

Of aU things in the way of beverage, Mr. Anson 
disliked bad tea, and yet he was obliged to drink 
it on this occasion, bought in a hurry, and paid 
for dearly, at the little shop close by. Poor Mrs. 
Anson, too, had to put up with the same. And 
this vexed her papa even more than his own 
annoyance. 

" Now NeUy," said the elder brother one day, 
" I want breakfast particularly early to-morrow. 
I am going to apply for Mr. Eolfe*s situation, as 
clerk in his office, at Bristol I must be there at 
eleven, he says, as he has many applicants. Do, 
for once, let me have my breakfast early, and let 
me be called, dear, and pray tell the boy to order 
a fly to be here by nine o'clock." 

NeUy promised ; that part of the matter was 
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very easy to her. Though a late riser, she did 
not, indeed, on this occasion, oversleep herself, 
but she had forgotten to order the fly which was 
to convey her brother to the station ; and as the 
breakfast was only ready just in time for hJTYi to 
reach it by driving, it was just too late to enable 
him to get there on foot before the train started. 
Charles lost the train, and his situation too. 

" NeUy, Nelly," said her fiather, " how late 
dinner is again to-day." 

"WeU, papa, I cannot manage the cook. I 
can't get dinner in time. It really is not my 
fault." 

" And how can you go for to say so. Miss Nelly!" 
said the ^cook, who was giving the housemaid the 
dishes. " Didn't I wait, wait, wait for orders till 
near one o'clock, because you were out ? Jane 
knows I did. And then you came in and told me 
to roast that great piece of beef; and how that 
was to be warmed through by^ two o'clock I didn't 
see; and you won't find it half-dressed now, I 
know that." 

" What were you doing, Nelly ?" 

" I was out, papa, and Jane has been here long 
enough, I do think, to know better than I can 
what to cook for dinner. Oh, dear ! how I hate 
housekeeping." 

What a comfortless dinner it was ! Not it 
alone — ^many a dinner was the same. Nelly 
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knew she neglected her duty, and this knowledge 
made her petulant and irritable. She pitied her- 
self extremely, and thought herself harshly 
blamed for w^nt of experience, which was no fault 
after all. Nelly had not yet begun to analyze hei: 
motives, or she might have discovered another 
cause for these failures than inexperience. It is 
a hard name, no one likes to hear the charge 
against them — selfishness. 

When her mother came down again, what a* 
weary time she had ! Badly kept accounts to set 
to rights, unpaid bills to pay, clothes to mend, 
servants to put in order again, tempers which 
were aU awry to be set straight. She was a 
patient, plodding mother, and forbore to complain; 
but Nelly might have blushed — she might indeed 
— to see her mother, long before her strength was 
equal to it, wrapped up in a shawl, and going 
into the kitchen and larder, and to hear that 
mother say to a friend, " No, I cannot nurse any 
longer ; everything is in confusion when I am up- 
stairs." The friend glanced at the eldest daughter, 
and weU she might. 

Grod deals differently with his children, and 
sometimes when they will not enter the Saviour's 
school he puts them into that preparatory school 
of aflBiction where many souls are softened and 
subdued. Eose had given her heart, in its first 
' freshness and joyousness, to the Lord. Nelly held 
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her*s back. Eeligion was a subject of which she 
was not theoretically ignorant by any means, and 
she always looked to a time somewhere far on in 
the future when she would apply herself to it 
more seriously. Just as she would have spoken 
of a science or a language, so she spoke and felt 
about religion. She knew nothing of it as a trans- 
action between her soul and Grod, a passage &om 
death imto life. 

The scene is changed now; the pretty, pleasant 
house, about a mile from Bath, with its neat 
flower-garden, one of Mrs. Anson's many cares, has 
passed into other hands. The tones of Nelly's fine 
rich voice will be heard no more in the family 
dining-room — strange voices sound there now; 
and strangers sit round the hearth where the 
Ansons had aU gathered from earhest childhood. 
What is the reason ? Oh, the oft-told tale of 
altered circimistances, increased expenses, and de- 
creased means. Mr. Anson had failed in business, 
and was thankful to accept a clerkship in London, 
whither the whole family removed in little more 
than a year after NeUy's jo}^ul return to her 
home. Nelly's younger sisters were now at the . 
same school at which, she had been educated. 
Brothers there were of aU sorts and sizes ; one or 
two fit to do something, others able to do nothing; 
all at present pulling on the purse-strings of the 
father. They were not utterly ruined, but it 
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became imperative on them to give up all luxury, 
and indeed many things hitherto thought neces- 
saries. This was alL There was no call upon 
any one of them for great or extraordinary sacri- 
fice; and yet, such is human nature, that I believe 
Nelly would rather have gone out as a governess 
or companion and taken comfort, cold comfort 
though it might have been, in a sense of doiTig 
some great thing, than she would have endured 
the altered situation in which she was placed. 
But no, she was too young for a governess, and 
her mother's failing health rendered it very im- 
portant now that, as they kept only one servant, 
NeUy should remain at home. This was all that 
was required of her — that was required of any of 
them indeed ; to practise self-denial and economy 
and courageously to go forth, not to meet great 
and pitiable privations, but simply to live unob- 
served and quietly in a plain, inexpensive way, as 
plain people. 

Nelly suffered in this change as much, perhaps 
more, than any of the family. The elder boys 
soon got situations, and the younger ones were too 
young to care much about their altered position 
in society. NeUy felt it acutely. She had not a 
hard heart, and she pitied her mother ; but, to teU 
the truth, she pitied herself most. She made one 
or two efforts soon after their arrival in London to 

be domestic ; that is to say, she went down into 

12 
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the kitchen to help to do something or other, and 
with cookery-book in hand, thought she would try 
and make a pudding for dinner. She chose a 
tolerably expensive one for her first essay. 
" Well," said her Papa, " but for the name of 
having a pudding I would rather eat dry bread," 
and went off to business. Mamma, next day, on 
inquiring for her eggs, was told they were all used 
for Nelly's pudding. This, at Christmas time, and 
in London, was not quite so much of a jpke as it 
may seem to you. 

Various were Nell/s failures, and why ? she 
had no governing motive — she was only driven 
hither and thither by those deceitful, unsatisfac- 
tory, most unstable qualities, impulse and incliiui' 
tioUy but the study of Tnotives had formed no part 
of Nelly's education. So she relapsed into her old 
" dolce far niente'* state. She read a great deal, 
•for Nelly was an immense reader, but led ^ 
useless life. 

If she had gone to bed and never risen again, 
many might have mourned her, but not one on 
earth would have missed her. She occupied no 
place in the great human family which might not. 
as well have been occupied by any one else; and 
some would undoubtedly have filled it better. 
How simple are the means which God sometimes 
uses to arouse those who sleep to a sense of the 
very end of existence ! Nelly was passing through 
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a certain square in London, through which her 
way lay to a shop in Oxford-street, when she saw 
a girl about her own age leaving an eminent phy- 
sician's . house. The girl was alone, and so very 
pale and exhausted did she look that when slie 
reached the pavement she staggered as though she 
would have fallen. There was evidently mental 
distress as well as bodily illness, for, after standing 
a few moments to recover herself, she burst into 
tears, and, with her handkerchief still at her face, 
passed on. Nelly was touched ; she had not been 
long enough in the great city to walk its streets 
blind to the distress, callous to the suffering that 
stalks there, and she was irresistibly drawn to the 
mourner. 

" Are you ill ?" she asked. 

The girl replied by a sob. 

" Let me walk home with you," said Nelly, 
tenderly. " I have time, and I should like it." 

The girl, weeping still, did not oppose it, and 
taking the proffered arm, seemed a little com- 
forted. 

" You have been to Dr. C.'s. — he is thought 
very skilful — ^you will soon be better I hope ; but 
what a cough you have !" 

" He says," returned the girl, sadly, " that there 
is no hope ; he did not take my guinea, he said it 
would be robbing me. I have very few more 
weeks to live." 
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" Oh dear, how sorry I am for you," returned 
Nelly; " but you may yet get better." 

After this they talked but little, and soon 
arrived at the girFs home, which was a neat, 
small, and respectable house, in a quiet street not 
far from Eussell-square. Three little children 
pressed eagerly up to the invalid, the younger 
only just able to walk, the eldest scarcely five 
years old. A kind welcome awaited her from her 
father too, who was just come in to dinner. It 
was easy to see that the girl was beloved. Nelly 
was now feeling a little awkward, but Alice 
having explained, they cordially asked her to be 
seated, and untying her bonnet, Alice began : — 

" Father, I have been to Dr. C.'s." 

"Alone, Alice!" 

" Yes, Papa, alone." 

" Well, quite right too, my love ; you have not 
looked well lately, and your cough often troubles 
you. What does he say ? Where is your pre- 
scription?" 

Alice answered by throwing her arms round 
her father's neck and whispering something ; the 
whisper was electrical. The agony of the poor 
father was terrible. 

" It cannot be ! Alice. I don't believe it. Tou 
misunderstood him." 

" Father," said Alice, " could I misunderstand 
on sucli a subject ? Dear father ! I am not 
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alarmed, it is only for you I have been weeping. 
1 would rather be at home in heaven, than at 
school on earth; and what an honour to be 
thought fit for home." 

Nelly could not but mingle her tears with 
theirs, and felt, she could scarcely tell why, as 
though she had found a sister in the dying Alice. 
She was dying — she was about to leave her three 
motherless half-sisters, without a friend, such as 
infancy needs, to take her place, yet she was not 
dismayed. 

Again and again did Nelly visit her, and was 
struck with the coincidence of her advice with 
that of her railway companion a year since ; but 
with Alice we have little to do. We would fain 
linger by her deathbed, or by the bedside of any 
humble dying pupil of the Saviour's school. Enough 
that she bore witness that his yoke was easy, and 
his burden Ught. 

The bells are ringing out the old year. Music 
and song, mirth and sorrow, life and death, hope 
and despondency, are all mixed up in this festive 
season. " How strange," thought Nelly, as she 
left the house whence Alice's spirit had just de- 
parted — " how strange, how melancholy, and out of 
time, does all this bell-ringing seem." She went 
home. 

" Alice is gone. Mamma," she said to her mother, 
on her return ; and went straightway to her room. 
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The next-door neighbours were having a New 
Year*s-eve party, and the piano had begun already, 
and the hum of many voices sounded mournfully 
enough to her as she sat down to weep. By the 
pale corpse she could not weep ; tears seemed too 
earthly, too selfish there ; but now she was alone, 
and she wept long. Then came quieter thoughts 
stealing in on her troubled soul. She thought of 
Alice at rest, and with this thought came fear lest 
a promise being left her of entering that rest she 
might seem to come short of it. She had pro- 
mised Alice, but three hours ago, to ask admission 
into the Saviour's school. It seemed easy to pro- 
mise then, but how hard to perform now. At 
length began the new task of self-examination ; a 
very serious affair, and, by the bye, a much better 
occupation for New Year's eve than a dance could 
be. First of all the veil of self-complacency had 
to be drawn aside, and then there was such a 
sight! A melancholy picture truly; an unsanc- 
tified soul — a heart neither educated nor educating 
for heaven. Selfishness was occupying such a 
very large place there that for a time Nelly 
seemed to see nothing else, nothing but self, self, 
self. " I never thought I was so selfish till now," 
murmured she. Pride and discontent, malice and 
vanity, however, peeped out, and Nelly found that 
selfishness was not her only foe. Wliat little love 
and kindness there might be on the surface, all 
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vanished away. They had no depth of earth, and 
she found in this her first attempt at self-ex- 
amination that love to God was absent altogether. 

From this New Year's-eve began Nelly's educa- 
tion. She had everything to learn, and a great 
deal to unlearn ; but hers was a patient, forbear- 
ing teacher, leadinjg her on, step by step, tenderly 
and safely. 

Shall we look in on NeUy once again before we 
have done ? We have seen her selfish. In Christ's 
school she had learned self-deniaL Nelly's piano 
is not heard directly after breakfast now, but 
more frequently of an evening, for her father's 
amusement. She is become a governess. Her 
two younger sisters and little brother are Nelly's 
pupils. She is very patient, very persevering 
with them, though not perfect as yet ; and is sur- 
prised when she comes to teach, to find how little, 
even in worldly knowledge, she knows. 

Nelly did not like this employment at aU at 
first. What vain and selfish girl ever did ? but 
as she grew in knowledge of her Saviour and of 
herself this was easier, happier work, and she 
made a very fair governess. It was surprising 
how soon she learned the art of nursing ; and yet, 
as love has to do with that, it is not perhaps 
quite so astonishing as the fact that one day she 
astonished hor papa by a very respectable pud- 
ding ; and mamma nodded approvingly when she 
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heard what there was, or rather what there was 
not, in it. Stocking-mending and a little plain 
work she learned to do ; not extremely well, but 
with a willing mind, and her father and mother 
rejoiced over her with exceeding joy. 

" And is this aU ? Dear me !'' I think I hear 
some young reader say; " there is nothing so very 
wonderful in all this. Nothing but what any one 
might do." Granted ; any one who will go to the 
right place for instruction may learn all that 
Nelly learned — ^may conquer all the foes that 
Nelly conquered ; but no one can learn self-denial 
from the right motive, excepting in the school of 
Christ. I leave it to you to answer whether you 
are there or not. If not, your education, so far 
from being finished, is indeed not yet begun. 
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" Oh ! of what is the old man thinking ? 
As he leans on his oaken staff; 
From the May-day pastime shrinking, 

He heeds not the merry laugh." — Old Song. 

A JOYOUS group, of various ages, is gathered 
round a Christmas fire. Look in upon it ; it is a 
pleasant sight. There, in the favoured chimney- 
corner, sits the grandsire, a hale old man ; and, by 
liis side, a placid, somewhat more feeble-looking 
matron, his wife; and the son, and the son's sons 
and daughters are laughing, and playing, and 
talking merrily around. The mother of the 
younger ones — ^mark her well ! Do her eyes 
look as though they had ever gazed on death ? 
has her brow one trace of care beyond the care of 
thoughtful love ? What ! no vacant place by 
that hearth ? no sorrowful memories by that fire- 
side ? Even so. That bright, golden chain of 
love hath as yet no link broken ; the shadow of 
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Death's angel hath never yet darkened that 
threshold. 

" Come, Mary, sing to us a little," said the 
grey-haired father to the eldest of his grandchil- 
dren — a fair, slight, merry damsel of sixteen — 
" No Italian, Mary — a good old English song." 

Mary went, accordingly, to the piano, and 
accompanying herself, she sang very feelingly the 
words of a song, not new now, though new when 
we were young, beginning, " Of what is the old 
man thinking?" It was not May-day; it was 
Christmas-eve. But the old man listened till 
tears coursed one another down his cheeks. It 
was plain he had a sad memory ; for after Maiy 
had ceased, he went to the piano, and putting on 
his glasses, conned the words over and over, sighed 
heavily, and left the room. 

" Grandpapa does not like your song, Mary, I 
think," said one of the boys. 

"Papa, dear, what can ail Grandfather ?" 

" I don't know, Mary, indeed ; but very few 
old people are as joyous at Christmas time as 
young ones. They are thinking of past Christ- 
mas-days, you know. You, of Christmas-days 
present and to come." 

" Grandpapa has looked very grave since din- 
ner, I think, said Mar}^, thoughtfully ; " but, 
hush 1 here he comes." 

Tea comes in now, and grandpapa is very quiet 
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still, but cheerfuL A note is brought in, which 
mamma hands to Mary, who reads it aloud, with 
various interjections and exclamations, which do 
not look or read well in print, so we will omit 
them : — 

" My dear Mrs. Leslie, 

" We are going to have a little juvenile 
party on New Year*s-eve, and shall be very glad 
if you will allow Mary and Ellen, and your two 
elder boys, to join us. We hope to have a qua- 
drille," &c. &c. &c. 

Mamma looked grave. " But Mary, my cliild, 
you know the Eothwells are so differently brought 
up to you. There will be dancing and" 

" Oh, I promise I won't dance." 

" And I promise I won't, mother," said Frank. 

" We promise, mamma ! " 

So with these promises, mamma tried to be 
satisfied. But grandpapa still looked serious ; 
and after tea was over, calling one of the young 
meny ones to his side, and passing his hand 
softly over the fair curls, he said, " Promises are 
often made at Christmas, Mary, that are forgotten 
by the New Year.'* 

"Grandpapa, are you sad?" said Mary. Was 
it my song?" 

"No, love, not your song only, though there 
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was a note or so in it, and a sentiment, too, that 
vibrated through my heart, and called back old, 
not forgotten, but dim, memories, till I was by 
my father's Christmas hearth again, and saw, old 
man as I am, — Mary, I saw my mother " 

To hear grandpapa talking of his mother ar- 
rested the attention of alL They certainly did 
not call in question the fact that their grandfather 
had a mamma one day ; but it must have been so 
very long ago, that they could by no means 
realize it. 

" Would you like to hear a grandfather's tale, 
little ones?" said the gentle voice of grand- 
mamma, who had been gazing on her faithful 
companion of fifty long years with love as tender 
as a bride's at the altar. " He has a tale to tell 
you. He has long treasured it up for Christmas 
night. Will you hsten?" 

Will they, think you, my young readers ? 
Every child likes to listen to the tales of the day 
when grandpapa or grandmamma was young. 

Grandpapa began; and his tale will read so 
much better in his own words than in mine, that 
I will give them : — 

" When I was a child ! — this thought takes 
me back to an old chesnut-tree walk in a fine old- 
fashioned country-house, far among the hills of 
Yorkshire. That chesnut avenue w£is the scene 
of some of the many resolutions of my young life. 
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I am not going to give you all my history ; that 
would be too much ; but I thought to-night when 
I heard the song which asked, " Of what is the 
old man thinking ?" that the old man's thoughts 
might avail you a little at the close of the year, 
when you, no doubt, are making many a new 
resolve, forming many a well-laid plan, building 
many a fine castle. 

" I was not an only child ; nor the eldest, nor 
the youngest, nor very handsome, nor very clever, 
nor anything remarkable in any way. There were 
seven of us, all living merry, simple country lives. 
My father led the life of a respectable country' 
gentleman, of competent but not affluent fortune. 
My mother was a quiet gentlewoman, a good 
housewife, a tender parent, and a true Christian. 
I can now see her pointing to the blue sky above 
us, and to all that was loveliest and gentlest and 
purest in God's beautiful earth, and telling us of 
Him who made all these things. She did not, in 
her early attempts to lead us to think of God and 
to know him, choose a time when we had been 
very naughty, and then set forth the Creator in the 
stem aspect of a judge. No, the first associations 
we ever had with God and with His great name 
were those of peace and joy. I remember the 
sweet tone of her voice, by the blazing fire at 
■ Christmas-tide, or in the walk among the green 
woods at Midsummer Eve ; it was always gentle, 
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and happy, and cheerful, when she told of the name 
of Jesus, that is above every name. 

" Times there were, as our consciences became 
more enlightened, when that voice would alter, 
and when, under those dark spreading chesnut- 
trees, or in the stillness of our own chambers, or 
by our bedside, she would try to lead us to the 
footstool of an offended Father ; but she was never 
severe. Even then her voice was a voice of peace ; 
and she would tell us of Him who was our peace. 

" How good you ought to have been with such 
a mother ! — ^you are thinking, my dears, are you 
not ? Ah, well, that is true enough ; but, alas, I 
was not good ; from a very little child I was eager 
enough to make resolutions, but sadly wanted the 
spirit spoken of in the Bible, as * patient continu- 
ance in well-doing.* It showed itself in many 
ways. I was the first to promise always ; but 
shame, shame to me, often, if not always, the last 
to perform. 

" I remember rather a funny scene in our nur- 
sery — a blessing on the old walls, I thmk I see 
them now — ^which wiU give you one specimen of 
my promise-making turn of mind. There were 
some very particular guests coming ; two maiden 
aunts and a bachelor uncle, who only liked to see 
cliildren in nice clean frocks, and smooth hair 
after dinner, seated on chairs with their toes 
turned out, all in order. Now the whole house 
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had been in a state of preparation for this trio, 
and somehow our hairs were in any tiling but com- 
pany trim, nurse having been helping the house- 
maid, and our mother being very busy seeing to 
the affairs of parlour, and kitchen, and bedroom, 
by turns. *It will not,' as I remember my 
mother saying, when she came into the nursery — 
* it will not do to have you rush into the hall in 
this state. Promise all of you to keep in the 
nursery till tea-time. I know my aunts so well, 
and this is the first visit. I should be so morti- 
fied if they should see you for the first time in 
this state, so pray be good children, and don't stir 
out of the nursery.' I was in a very good fit that 
day, and so zealous in the cause of quietness and 
order that I vociferated my assurances, not only to 
keep in the nursery myself, but to keep the chil- 
dren in too. They were a little indignant at this. 

" 'Answer for yourself, Hugh,' said the elder one. 

" ' Mind you don't break your promise,' said 
another. 

" ' Well, don't let's quarrel,' said Ellen, my 
second sister ; ' let's climb up on the window-seat 
and see who will catch the first glimpse of the 
carriage. They are coming in their own carriage.' 

" ' They are very rich, I hear,' said the little 
nurse-maid, who was holding the baby, and 
stretching her neck over us to see the company. 

" Company of this sort was a great event for us. 
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you must recollect ; company, at least, that we had 
to dread. The clergyman and his wife used to 
come to tea, but he was a jovial sort of old gentle- 
man, and his wife a perfect child-idolater. There 
were a lew country neighbours around who visited 
our parents, but they were all of our own sort. 
We understood them, and they us, and their tea- 
drinkings were rather gala days than not. But 
their was sometliing quite mysterious about uncle 
Joshua and aunts Margaret and Susan. They 
were Quakers; or as our mother, who was de- 
scended from Quakers, called them, ^Friends' 
and * Friends were very particular.' 

"At length a plain chariot and post-horses 
drove up, and, by dint of much squeezing, and 
peeping and jostling, we each gained a sight of 
our uncle and aunts. The bonnets that we had 
so longed to see were, however, only just visible, 
for it was a foggy November afternoon ; and when 
the carriage went into the stables, we all felt 
rather flat. We listened to the sounds of glasses 
clinking below, and smelt the soups, and won- 
doivd what else tliere could be for dinner ; the 
smell altogether was so savoury. We elder ones, 
who dined with our parents, felt somewhat ag- 
grieved at being shut out frem the festive board ; 
and even I, the premise-maker, proposed to open 
the door to hear, if we could, aunt Margaret and 
uncle Joshua talk. 
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** ' Oh, no, Master Hugh,' screamed the little 
maid ; baby will be sure to cry, and they'll hear, 
and I shall catch it. Oh, pray, sir, don't think of 
such a thing.' 

" By and bye, nurse came up, and seeing us all 
so good, and baby just ready to drop asleep, told 
Jane she might come down and help with the 
boxes, which Jane, having deposited baby in the 
cradle, was not unwilling to do. She soon came 
back, and, like a silly girl, began to tell us all 
about the curious shaped bonnets that lay on the 
bedi and the brown shawl, and so forth. I was 
always up to all sorts of fim, and, quick as light- 
ning, rushed out of the room to put in execution a 
plan which entered my giddy pate at the first 
moment I caught a glimpse of those curious high- 
crowned bonnets. I knew they were at dinner, 
and was certain of not being discovered, so, a few 
moments more, and I was in the spare room and 
enveloped in aunt Margaret's brown shawl, muslin 
3ap, and black bonnet. I knocked at the nursery 
loor, and imitating, as nearly as I could, the voice 
had heard, asked how " the little dears" were ; 
id it was not at once that I was discovered. 
Tien, however, the trick was found out, of course 
5 roars of laughter and the curiosity to examine 
». strange garments became tremendous, and 
it Margaret's bonnet received sundry bends — 

' my eldest brother would fit it on, and then 

13 
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my eldest sister. But this I was not going to 
permit, and to avoid a scuffle rushed out of the 
room, with Tom and Fanny at my heels, and, oh, 
woeful disaster! tumbled from the top of the stairs 
to the bottom, and lay, almost stunned, in the halL 
My father came out, followed by uncle Joshua 
and aunts. I need scarcely tell you how very 
awkward was my first introduction, as I lay on 
the mat with my aunt's bonnet like a pancake 
covering my dirty, and now bleeding, face, her 
beautiful brown shawl receiving the drops which 
feU from my nose and mouth (for I knocked out 
two front teeth in the fall), and my dirty, un- 
combed brothers and sisters standing fearfully 
behind me. It was a very humbling position 
for me, I can teU you ; and though they bore it 
very well, I could see aU through their visit that 
my aunts remembered it. / did, I know that 

"Many and many a lesson did my good and 
wise mother give me, and many a time was that 
gentle hand put before my opening lips as the 
ready promise was about to break bounds. Time 
went on, and there is a Latin motto which I prac- 
tically adopted : Video mcHora pi^ohoque ; deteriora 
sequor. (I see and approve the good; I follow 
the evil.) It would have been happy for me if 
that crash had really humbled me ; but you may 
(lej)end upon it, my children, that the promise- 
maker is always proud. He is self-confident, self- 
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dependent, and a fall down stairs is not enough to 
teach him that of himself he can do nothing. I 
have had experience enough of this since that day. 
All my story is not so merry as this ; but you 
must e'en take the grave and the gay of an old 
man's life. 

" This habit of promising is the most deceitful 
thing in the world. Just as an opiate gives un- 
natural and heavy sleep for light and peaceful 
slumber, so does the easily-given promise lull the 
conscience to a deceitful repose. "What would 
you have me to do, Mother?" I used sometimes to 
say to my patient adviser. " Would you have me 
make no resolutions ?" "I would have you," she 
would reply, " make none in your own strength. 
There is but one place where they can be safely 
made, and that is at the feet of your Saviour." It 
was curious' to see how this promise-making way 
of mine ran through all I did, as well as all I 
said. My beginnings always gave ample promise, 
but they rarely attained a completion. My play- 
room was scattered with unfinished articles of 
boyish manufacture. My desk was filled with 
drawings, well-conceived and well-begun, but left 
half-finished ; and my letter-case with notes, which 
rarely extended over the first side. My books, 
usually uncut beyond the first dozen pages. My 
garden, with its overrun beds, and here and there 
a fine flower struggling through the weeds — too 
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true a picture of its owner's heart All told the 
same tale. 

" The sharpest lesson that I ever had in my 
young days, and the remembrance of which even 
now fills my old heart with sadness, refers to a 
dear little sister. She is young still in my 
memory ; and I suppose whilst I can remember 
anything I shall remember her. There is usually 
one in a large family of whom it is said, he or 
she is the flower. Our flower was the youngest, 
the baby, the last of the seven. She was not 
spoiled ; although from father to mother, and firom 
parlour to kitchen, we seemed to do our best to 
spoil her. She was not so very beautiful, as she 
was lovely ; lovely in countenance, lovely in dis- 
position, and beloved by every one who saw her. 
I was about fifteen when this little Annie of ours 
had a serious illness; she was then about five 
years old, so far as I can recollect. I was espe- 
cially fond of Annie, and she of me. I liked to 
sit by her bedside, and feed her with her lemonade 
and jelly; and when she could rest in bed no 
longer, I have carried her up and down the long 
nursery till she was soothed, and would lie down 
again. As a proof how I loved her, and how * 
powerful the principle must have been which 
could overcome for a time my old besetments, I 
rarely failed to perform any promise that I made 
my mother connected with that darling child. 
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We boys went to a day-school in a town about 
three miles from our house, and, consequently, 
much of the shopping was confided to us. To us, 
I say ; but that is scarcely correct. My elder 
brother was entrusted with the commissions. 1 
only helped to carry home such parcels as were 
not too heavy ; for shame upon me ! at fifteen I 
was never to be trusted for any more important 
office. My brother, however, had, at this quarter 
of which I speak, left school ; and although little 
was left to me, still, in a time of sickness and 
anxious nursing, there were often little extra 
things which would very naturally fall to my lot; 
and whether it was an orange, or a bunch of 
grapes, that Annie wanted, I never, so far as I 
can remember, failed to perform my promise 
whilst the urgency of the case lasted. But when 
the time of temporary convalescence arrived, and 
my fears were a little quelled, then came back my 
old bad, faithless promise-breaking habit, and 
again I was not to be trusted." 

" There was one feature in my promise-break- 
ing that I must mention to you, by the way, as a 
warning. I was too apt to promise things which 
I had no chance of being able to perform. Under 
some kind impulse, for instance, I would say to 
one of the younger ones, ' Oh, I will bring you 
home a new top some day ;' or console a sister, 
weeping over a broken doll, with a promise of a 
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better one. It is true that the elder ones would, 
from long experience, say, * Ah ! Hugh's some day 
is no day;' and the younger ones would look very 
dubiously at me ; but not little Annie. She hoped 
the best and believed the best of every one. She 
was the most like my mother of all the children. 
Well Annie had set all the desires of her young 
heart upon a certain doll, which, in one of her 

few visits to H y she had spied at a shop 

window. It was a great rarity in those days — 
opening and shutting its eyes, and looking * like 
a real baby.' When Annie was very ill I pro- 
mised her this doU ; when she got better, I did 
not forget it exactly, but I wanted a whip and a 
knife, and one or two trifles, and it did not suit 
the condition of my purse to buy this waxen 
beauty for my little sister. She promised me, 
when I first told her she should have this doll, 
never to let our mother know that I meant to 
buy it for fear she would think it an extravagant 
purchase, and she did not wish to spoil our 
Annie's heart, although her body was weak and 
fraU. Blessings on the memory of the noble little 
girl! she never did tell; but she used to come 
running down to meet me when I came from 
school, so long as she was able, and look inquir- 
ingly at all the parcels, or sometimes at my 
empty hands, and if we were alone she would 
say — 
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" ' Is my doll coming ever, Hugh V 
" * Oh, yes, Annie, very soon, but don't tease 
for it,' I would reply, ' I have not got quite mopey 
enougL' 

" This went on for some weeks. Annie was 
running about but a little longer. My mother 
looked anxiously at her, and the doctor and she 
had many grave consultations. Still, her eye was 
bright, and her colour was not gone, and she was 
as loving to us all as ever. One evening I re- 
member being alarmed, as her head rested on my 
shoulder, by the burning feeling of her brow. 
" Her head was often hot now," she said, and 
sighed. I was touched, and whispered, ' the doll 
to-morrow, Annie.' She believed me, looked up 
joyously, and kissed me. Nurse was waiting to 
take her to bed, and she told me next morning 
that she dreamed of her doll all night. I went 
as usual to school, and with the firmest resolution 
I ever made in my life to buy the longed for toy. 
Just as I was going into the town a poor woman 
stopped me. She was one of my father's tenants, 
and a very improvident person ; she was quite un- 
deserving of my sympathy or help, but she was 
an old servant of ours, and some weeks before I 
had promised her 10s. 6d. to make up her rent in 
which she was behind hand. She now stopped 
me to remind me of that which I had truly for- 
gotten. I could not say I had not the money, 
and, in fact, I had no course left but to throw her 
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the half guinea, and again to disappoint my poor 
little sister. What a heavy wretched day I 
. passed at school Wax dolls kept dancing before 
my eyes during my Latin lesson, and I lost my 
place and got into disgrace with my master; 
but that was nothing to my dread of going 
home. 

" Well, my heart misgave me as I left the 
town, about a mile from our house, for there I 
met Dr. Smythe. He was an old friend of the 
family, and he stopped his horse and greeted me 
kindly, but, I thought, sadly. 

" ' I have just been to see your poor little 
sister, my boy; ah, a sad case.' 

" ' Is she V — I gasped out. 

" ' She is very ill; she has been so all day, 
poor child. I have only just left her, but she is 
gone into a quiet sleep, and it Tnay be of service 
to her ; but there is more to fear than hope.' 

" How little Dr. Smythe must have known of 
physiognomy, clever though he was, not to have 
perceived more than common sorrow in the ex- 
pression of my face. I stood as one about to 
receive a final sentence, and when he had finished, 
I groaned out ' No hope V 

" ' I did not say, no hope, my dear, but she 
has inflammation of the brain, and that is a very 
serious disease. Goodbye!* 

" I rushed on, on, on. The birds were all 
mocking at me, so I felt it. The beauty of the 
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evening (it was at the close of a glorious August 
day), was in such bitter contrast to my own feel- 
ings, that I would have given a great deal to have 
had a dark sky, a howling wind — sometliing in 
unison with my self-condemned, wretched heart. 
On I walked; I only stopped to look at the 
reapers, and I recollect thinking of a ' reaper 
whose name was Death/ A little longer, and I 
was \)j Annie's bedside. Her blue eye turned 
upon me sadly. What would I then have given 
to hear her ask for the doll ! Poor little lamb ! 
What was she thinking of? Her steadfast gaze, 
I see it now; her lustreless eyes, her quick breath, 
her hot rolling head, all told a tale of hopeless- 
ness. I rushed out of the room ; I went to my 
mother, who had, for a few moments, left the 
little sufferer. ' Mamma, dear,* I said, ' give me 
ten shillings; oh, don't deny me !' I gained my 
point with but few questions. I was, oh, in how 
short a space ! at the toy-shop, and then again at 
little Annie's bed-side. 

" ' Annie, dear, the doll, the doll !' 

" She looked at it a moment, and then, shud- 
dering, said, ' Sing, Mamma ; sing, sing about 
Jesus.' 

" The doll lay by her bed-side, on the pillow ; 
and I stood watching and wondering if those blue 
eyes would ever light on me again intelligently. 

" The night wore on ; oh, weary, weary night ! 
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The jewel mind of our darling child was gone, 
and on the disordered bed lay the casket alone. 
The loud cry of pain was exchanged for a low 
plaintive moan ; this, at length, sank into a soft 
mnrmnr, and then the faithful nurse, who had 
brought us the glad tidings of her birth, whispered 
— ^but the whisper was heard too plainly — ' It is 
all over/ 

" It was aU over. The doll still lay by the 
darling's pillow ; no one had liked to withdraw it 
K she could but have looked at it, but have 
smiled on it, but have noticed it for one short 
moment! I thought Ah, weU! she was never 
more to have a sharper sorrow than the disap- 
pointment about her dolL But to think that I 
had caused this, her last grief, was more bitter 
than you can conceive. We all wept and mourned 
for Annie ; but there was something in my grief 
distinct from that of others. Their tears had no 
bitterness in them. Nay, I have since then wept 
by children's graves of all ages — my own chil- 
dren's, too — but there has been nothing like the 
gaU of that cup which I drank at fifteen. Thai 
was the bitterness of self-reproach. They forced 
me to leave the pale sleeper at last. No one 
could understand the cause of my grief, but the 
one who read my character day by day — ^the good 
fond mother. It was like that mother that, in all 
the agony of her bleeding heart, she could feel for 
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mine. Annie died about noon. "We had most of 
us watched her all the night, as though we could 
keep the destroyer from her bed-side; but that 
was not to be. 

*' When evening came we all felt that we 
needed rest ; my mother most of all. As for me, 
I could not rest ; and when the house was still, 
and the children were in bed, I went to my 
favourite chesnut walk to weep, and if possible, to 
pray. I had not prayed as yet ; nay, I am not 
sure that I had ever prayed in my life. 'Not 
prayed in your life,' you will ask, ' with such a 
mother as yours to teach you to pray V My dear 
ones, no father, no mother, nor friend can teach 
prayer. They may put sound words into the 
mouth, but there is but One who can put the 
spirit of prayer into the heart. Prayer, moreover, 
is the voice of want, of pressing need. I had 
never felt this need. I had received hun- 
dreds of good lessons into my understand- 
ing, but not one, from the nursery days up 
to the time I speak of, had reached my inmost soul, 
' They that are whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick.' I had never taken my 
diseased soul to Christ, never once, or I should 
have been healed. I don't say I had never asked 
for his help to overcome the sins that did so 
easily beset me. I had many times, in that very 
chesnut walk, and in a little quiet summer-house 
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at the end of it, knelt down, and, with humble 
petitions on my lips, but a proud holding back in 
my heart, confessed, resolved, and repented, as I 
believed. But now listen to me, my dear chil- 
dren,, and see how far you may go without this 
true repentance, which has.no need to be repented 
of. I always felt as though 1 could do something 
by way of help in the case. I was sure I wanted 
help; but I meant to do all I could, and had some 
vague idea of accepting that help of which, by the 
bye, I inwardly made a great virtue, when and 
how I actually required it. I did not throw 
myself upon the mercy and strength of God 
without reserve, because I felt that I had a little, 
not enough, but just a little strength of my own. 
On the night of Annie's death, when I passed her 
little garden, and saw the bed I had begun to 
weed for her, and the faded daisy-chain lying on 
the grass plot which she had made whilst she 
watched me at work but a week ago, I involun- 
tarily looked up to the window of the nursery, 
whence she had often called for me, and as I saw 
the blind down, and knew what a sight there was 
within that casement, I groaned aloud. I no 
longer resolved : I should never do that again ; I 
thought it was hopeless; but sat down in the 
summer-house and buried my face in my hands, 
and neither wept nor felt. There was a sort of 
hardness creeping over me, a kind of cold, stem 
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grief; oh, how unlike the gentle sorrow of those 
who bow beneath the chastisement of God! There 
was a hand upon my shoulder, a warm breath on 
my face. My mother, she whom I should have 
comforted, came to comfort me. 

" ' Hugh, dear Hugh, what is it ?' 

" She knew that my grief was not all for the 
little one, and yet she could not understand it. 
In the hurry of the moment, when I had besought 
her for the ten shillings, she had not time to 
inquire, and she was too anxious and sorrowful to 
suspect. I now told her alL Long religious con- 
versations, if they are related, are seldom remem- 
bered, so I will not tell you this, but the result 
was not what you would expect. My goodness 
was as the morning cloud and the early dew. I 
believed that I should Ttefcer forget this lesson. I 
do not think my mother trusted much to it, for 
she knew the human character better. It is not 
in any sorrow, however close, nor in any lesson, 
however powerful, to convert the soul. The grass 
was not green o'er Annie's grave before I had 
broken my habit of diligent prayer, although to 
others I kept my word somewhat better, yet to 
myself, to my own soul, I was false, cheating it of 
attention to its best interests. 

" Then came the temptations of life, all unpre- 
pared as I was to meet them. The first separation 
from home was at hand, when I was to act no 
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longer under my parents' eye — clifldhood was past 
and gone. The thought of little Annie's death, 
however, was stiU useful to me. It did not, it is 
true, show much effect at the time ; but God made 
use of it at last, and brought it to my remembrance 
long after it had been, to aU appearance, forgotten. 

" ' Now, Hugh,' said my father, the night before 
my departure from home as clerk in a merchant's 

ofi&ce in the great manufacturing town of L , 

' take care and don't get into bad company. Be 
courageous enough to say " No." Be slow to pro- 
mise, my lad, and always keep your word like a 
gentleman.' 

" The few words of my mother, accompanied as 
they were by a Bible, made more impression upon 
me. ' Hugh, dear, I give you Annie's Bible ; not 
that she ever read it, but it was her last birthday 
present, and it may remind you when you woidd 
forget — you know what.' 

" Well, I led the life of many a youth who has 
no better strength than his own, and I won't ask 
you to follow me through the patlis of such a 
life as that. A change came at last, a change 
which none but God could have wrought, a change 
from ' death to life.' It did not come suddenly, 
nor can I tell you any one circimistance that 
immediately occasioned it. I think it was a chain 
of providential occurrences. One thing that 
powerfully affected me, however, and that I recol- 
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lect to this hour, humbly I hope, was the case of 
a poor young man in our oflSce, who was trans- 
ported for abstracting money from the cashier's 
desk. I was one of the witnesses on his trial, 
and I recollect to this hour the agony of his 
father s countenance when he came to my lodg- 
ings to talk with me on the subject beforehand. 
He told me his child's history. He was his only 
child, a boy on whom he had set his Sections in 
no common degree. 

" ' Sir,' he said to me, ' he was once a good lad, 
he was indeed ; he went to a Sunday-school, and 
in time became a teacher, but still he was not 
decided ; he never gave his heart to God. There 
was always a hanging back to the world. A con- 
stant greeting of conscience, or of gospel messages, 
with such words as these, " Go thy way, and at 
a more convenient season I will send for thee." 
He has had warnings, too, enough. His sister, 
on whom he doted, died two years ago of con- 
sumption; then he seemed all but a Christian. 
His mother (thank God, since it is come to this) 
died last year ; and, till within a few weeks ago, 
I hoped that at last he had chosen the good 
part.' ^ 

"I listened almost with shame; I felt how 
much his history was the counterpart of my own. 
Why was I prevented from goiag the same length 
in sin ? What warrant had I that I should not ? 
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— ^my excellent training ? Alas ! alas ! that had 
not influenced me in the hour of temptation. 
My past experience of sorrow and chastisement ? 
That only seemed to have hardened me. My 
desires, my resolutions? They were worse than 
useless. What was to be done ! Oh, then; I 
saw that I could do nothing. For the first time 
in my life, I felt it, and the feeling was so novel 
that it absorbed me. / could do nothing ; but He 
who made light to shine out of darkness, shone 
in my heart. That which was impossible with 
me was possible with God ; and I began to per- 
severe, at last. Yet don't suppose it was easy 
work. No. I was so habitually inconstant, so 
given to break my word, that it was like fighting 
against a legion, at times ; but I have fought up 
to this hour. And, now, if my Christmas story 
shoidd lead you to distrust yourselves, and to be 
of the number of those who fear always, I shall 
not have told it in vain." 

The old man ceased. Mary had drawn closer 
and closer to him during the narrative, and now 
stood, with her arm roimd his neck, and her 
eyes full of tears. "Thank you, grandpapa — I 
cannot be sure of myseK in the hour of tempta- 
tion. Mamma, you had better decline Mrs. 
Eothwell's invitation; I shall be afraid to pro- 
mise, and I might, perhaps, spend my Kew 
Year's-eve better." 
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"How, Mary?" whispered grandpapa, " iii 
maMng resolutions ?" 

" Dear grandfather, no ! not only so, I wish to 
close this year with God." 

" That is right, Mary ; and remember that He 
never fails in His promises; and one of the 
sweetest of them is, ' Ask and ye shall receive, 
seek and ye shall find.' " 
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Everything was astir at Yarmouth, for it was 
at the very height of the season ; lodging-house 
keepers were independent — saucy, so lodging- 
hunters with narrow means maintained — and' 
every train brought fresh arrivals from Norwich, 
Cambridge, Newmarket, and the great City itself. 
Here, might be seen a lady, with her numerous 
retinue of servants and her flock of town-blanched 
children, leaving the platform with the air of per- 
fect equanimity and nonchalance which plenty of 
money and plenty of indulgence give to the easy, 
care-naught affluent ones. There, was a staid, 
anxious, prematurely old " family man " — a 
second-class passenger he; who, with a little 
weary child on one arm, and a pale boy pulling at 
his coat, after depositing his delicate wife with an 
infant of a few weeks old, and a little frightened, 
stupefied servant girl, in the waiting-room, went 
out to look for luggage and inquire which was the 
best hotel. By the best, the traveller meant the 
cheapest, and so possibly the porter (for porters 
have their observation wonderfully quickened) 
thought, as he directed him to a very second-rate 
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inn on the quay. Oflf the weary party set accord- 
ingly, and had not found lodgings on the North 
Denes until sundown. A lady stood there too, a 
solitary lady, gay as a butterfly in her dress, 
quick and sharp as an eagle in her glance, but 
nevertheless forlorn in her aspect and appear- 
ance. She was a first-class passenger, and there 
was that in her eye which said plainly enough, 
"Don't attempt to impose upon me, it is useless;'' 
and there was an appearance of independence in 
her, an unmistakeable air of ease which bespoke 
her a well-bred woman and a woman of the world. 
Her maid-servant stood beliind her — her poor, 
weary, delicate maid, with as many shawls, and 
bags, and books, and baskets, as, properly divided, 
would have sufficiently laden a footman and a 
page, and I thought as I looked at her that I 
would never take service with a " single gentle- 
woman." They entered a fly, and drove oflf at 
once to a lodging on the North Beach, abeady 
engaged, and as it was in this neighbourhood that 
we also had taken up our abode, we anticipated 
some further acquaintance with our railway com- 
panion. 

From early mom till evening twUight might 
this stately lady be seen in her solitary grandeur 
going through aU the ceremonies of a life at a 
bathing-place, walking from seven to eight, bath- 
ing at nine, walking again till two, retiring at t\va.\. 
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hour for dinner and for sleep, emerging once more 
for a stroll on the beach or jetty, then home 
again, and out once more for the last breath of 
sea-air that day. 

Acquaintances the single lady had none, and 
although there was nothing in her face to win any 
one to confidence or intercourse, I must plead 
guilty to the weakness of feeling an undoubted 
interest in her, and my heart indeed went out in 
sympathy and compassion towards the lonely lady 
in her life of stately misery. 

One morning the poor sickly family — ^who be- 
gan to look rosy, by-the-bye — were seated in 
happy social ease, the little servant-maid and all, 
eating seed-cake on the shingles. The mother, 
with her basket of work, talking cheeringly to 
them — the father, with his paper, and his tele- 
scope, lazily looking at the breaking waves, as if 
no care would ever disturb him more — ^when I 
followed the figure of the object of ihy pity, which 
was moving in its accustomed solitary path along 
the beach, now and then stooping to pick up 
a shell or a sea-weed, and sometimes sitting down 
to rest, but always alone, alone. I could not 
refrain — I walked quicker and quicker, until I 
was startled by being so very near the object of 
my pursuit that she turned sharply round, and I 
was in the disagreeable predicament of not exactly 
knowing what to say. 
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" A beautiful morning," I would have said, but 
it was not exactly a beautiful morning — rather 
foggy and dismal, in fact, and so was my lonely 
lady's face. The tide was coming in fast, and 
this furnished me with a topic. I at once re- 
marked that it would soon be high water, when, 
to my discomfiture, she merely replied, "So I 
see," and quickened her pace in an unmistakeable 
manner. 

She had dropped her pocket-handkerchief, and, 
glad of the excuse it afforded me of continuing 
my advances, I gave it to her, and I fancied that 
she looked on my face with more favour than 
before, but she walked on quickly, and I sat 
down to rest. She went so far that the colour of 
the gay ribbons became invisible, and but for the 
white veil that floated in the breeze, and the pecu- 
liarly dignified step, I could not have identified 
the person for whom I had conceived that myste- 
rious, inexplicable interest. At length the figure 
sat down, and I could perceive that after long 
musing on the breaking waves, the proud neck 
bent, the head was buried in her hand, and I was 
very sure that the lady wept. 

I was young then, and romantic, and I thought 

the lonely one's tears — she was scarcely arrived 

at middle age — ^were caused by some heart-grief, 

which, with the spirit and weakness of my age, 

^ excited far more sympathy than any other kind 
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of grief could have done, but whatever it was, I 
felt that it was my mission to console her; and 
so I walked as quickly as I could to the spot 
where she sat, her head still buried in her hands, 
and, as I observed, on a nearer approach, her 
frame convulsed with emotion. She did not 
even look up as I drew near ; so I sat down be- 
side her, and said, softly, "You seem in sorrow?" 
She looked steadily at me with eyes full of tears. 
Oh, I can never forget that look. 

« / amr 

" I wish I could comfort you." There was a 
bitter, albeit tearful smila 

" Thank, you, that is impossible." The proud 
spirit rose again; it had but been pressed by 
sorrow's hand for a moment, not subdued nor 
crushed, and the lady said, 

" I am low spirited, that is alL Tou are too 
young to understand that complaint, I dare say." 

I could not deny it. 

"I think you said the tide was coming in. 
We had better be going home." I was glad of 
the wCy and we walked side by side together. 

Notliing of any importance passed during our 
walk. We talked of shells and sea-weeds, and 
bathing, but there was no further allusion to my 
companion's sorrow. I was glad, however, to 
observe, that the next morning she looked right 
and left, before going on her ramble, and that on 
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perceiving me, she lingered a little. I was with 
a merry group of readers and talkers on the shore, 
but they would not foUow me, I knew. So I ran 
in the direction that my new acquaintance had 
taken, and was soon by her side. She seemed 
pleased to see me, and from that day, a walk with 
Miss Carlyle was my morning duty, and, I may 
say pleasure. She was a well-informed, weU-bred, 
and weU-disposed woman, and why she should 
be single or lonely I coidd not imderstand. 

There was something so sorrowful in her lot, 
to my apprehension, that I felt a kind of pride" 
in being able to minister to its consolation, which 
she assured me was the case, and we grew quite 
confidentiaL 

She always called me "little lady," and very 
little I must have looked by her side — for her*s 
was a tall, noble figure, mine more than rather 
*^ petite'' "Little lady," she said, one day, as I 
sat netting beside her on the jetty, " who is that 
purse for?" 

" For my brother," I replied. 

" Happy child," she said, and the old cloudy 
look came over her fine face. 

"And you love your brother?" 

" Love him ! Oh, yes, and well I may," and I 
began to eulogize Herbert, as girls of seventeen, 
who love their brothers, are very apt to do. 

The bitter smile was there, as she said, " Now 
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little lady, don't you sometimes wonder if I love 
any one in the world, or if any one loves me ?" 

I said, or rather whispered, " Yes." 

"I thought so. Now I win tell you that I 
have scarcely loved any one for ten years, until 
you came and laid your little hand on my shoul- 
der, as I wept on the sea-shore that day. I have 
no love story to teU, my child, so do not look so 
curious ; but I will tell you a tale. Not on this 
gay promenade, though, but far away on the sea- 
beach, if you will walk with me to-night, for sun- 
set is the best hour for a tale like mine." 

I promised ; and at six o'clock, after our early 
tea, we met, and walked on and on, talking of 
trifling matters, when she suddenly stopped, and 
pointing to a bank of dry shingles, she said, 
" Let us rest here, my little lady." 

Without any prelude, Miss Carlyle at onoe be- 
gan, "I do not like the autobiographical style. 
That Ego is so disagreeable and wearisome. 

- " There was once upon a time, then, as the old 
story-books have it, a family who could say with 
more truth than many, that their ancestors came 
over with the Conqueror, and even bore some 
relationship to him, although why the English 
people should be so proud of their descent from 
that dishonest Norman, I cannot say. A proud 
family it was, and proud of its pride — a strange 
thing to be proud of; — that sin whereby angels 
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fell, but so it was. They lived, this Norman 
descended family, in an old patrimonial estate in 
Northumberland. The Hall, for so it was called, 
was built in various styles of architecture ; there 
was the Tudor front, and there were wings of the 
frightful Dutch King William's style, and yet 
other adjuncts of the time of the Georges. 

" A strange medley it was, yet not altogether 
destitute of picturesque features. And then there 
were the trees, the noble forest trees, which the 
whim and hand of man had left untouched, the 
grassy slopes, the small but wooded park, the 
graceful deer, little lady, that was my home — ^but 
I forget, this is not to be an autobiography. 

" The father and the mother brought up four 
children in this old Hall, two sons and two 
daughters. Bright, happy, simple lives they led ; 
but it is a great error to suppose that country life 
is more exempt from temptation than life in a 
large city. Human nature is the same in each, 
and I am rather disposed to think that human 
nature, in a small and contracted sphere, may 
show its inherent deformities in quite as unlovely 
a manner as in large circles. The father of this 
family was a good jovial country gentleman of 
the old schooL He never failed to let his visitors 
see and know that he was of the old Norman 
descent, and his wife, too, had paid a good round 
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sum for a long history from the Herald's Office, of 
what earthly use it is impossible to say. 

"Childhood passed away with the young 
family, and youth succeeded. 

" The society in which they mingled was the 
best that the neighbourhood afforded, but mode- 
rate was the best. It dealt in such commonplaces 
and trifles, that it is marvellous how intelligent 
beings (and the yoimg family in Holmwood HaU 
were naturally intelligent) could delight in the 
small talk, the gossip, and the folly of idle 
tongues ; but these young people had contracted 
early in life, through an evil influence, a habit 
of indulging an interest in the veriest trifles ; and 
thinking, as all indulgers in intemperance think, 
that it could do no harm, 'just a little and a 
little more of this stimulus to social intercourse.' 

" They were gay, light-heaited creatures, and so 
were their parents ; but they had not been trained 
in the only safe school — that of religious precept 
and example, and the idea that their idle words 
would have to be accounted for never seemed to 
enter their heads, poor yoimg things. The elder 
brother was of a temperament somewhat differ- 
ing from the rest, and he had enjoyed advantages 
which never fell to their share, in being under 
the tuition of an estimable young man, who lived 
with them for five years as tutor, but then died of 
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a rapid consumption. The sisters were much 
alike. The elder was, perhaps, of the two, the 
gayer. The younger son was more sedate and 
quiet in his tastes : but they aU loved gaiety with 
a love which would better have become empty 
heads and hard hearts, than heads and hearts 
really above the average small talk and gossip. 

" Time went on, and a few sharp lessons were 
the result of the carelessness of truth which great 
gossips universally manifest. 

" The little country town near which the family 
mansion was situated furnished the Carlyles with 
ample material for this indulgence, and scandal' 
was, alas ! too often the staple of the family deal- 
ings with the residents there. 

"Innocent as young persons may think it to 
scan their neighbour's acts, to judge their mo- 
tives, to descant on their doings, I am very sure 
that He who said, * For every idle word that man 
shall speak he shall give an account,* views it in 
another light. He who made the human heart, 
and knows the danger and frailties of the human 
family — He who spake as never man spake, had 
the happiness of his creatures in view (as He ever 
has) when in His wisdom He uttered the solemn 
warning against that category of vast comprehen- 
siveness — idle words. 

"Ah! little lady, if you would be happy in 
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life's evening, pluck up in the early morning dew 
those rank weeds which will choke up many a 
fair plant, and which will render your middle life 
and old age a cheerless, blank existence." 

She sighed, and was silent for a moment. 

" I love you," she continued, " or I would not 
tell you this story. Katherine, the eldest girl, 
was one of the fastest talkers in the little family 
group. She was, I believe, that which is usually 
called fascinating in society. She could tell a 
good story — a story which would make you laugh 
heartily, with all the piquancy of natural wit, and 
all the aids of a lively imagination. And she 
could make you cry, too, with tales of touching 
interest, the pathos of which she knew well how 
to deepen by an art peculiarly her own ; but she 
loved effect and talking better than truth and 
simphcity, and her pictures were, to say the least 
of them, too highly coloured. Her younger sister, 
Mary, followed in her wake. Her miiid had, 
perhaps, less power either for good or evil, but 
she was a tender, gentle creature. She loved her 
sister, was guided by her, and was rather a reflec- 
tion of her character than a character herself. 
There was an evening party in the neighbouring 

town of C on one occasion, a social, cheerful 

gathering, not altogether musical nor altogether 
conversational, but just one of those meetings 
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which are, perhaps, the pleasantest of all social 
afifairs, where persons do as they list, and are not 
bound by any conventional observances. 

"The party assembled at the house of a bar- 
rister in the town, who stood high in his profes- 
sion, and was much looked up to in society. His 
wife was a pleasant, amiable woman, to whom he 
had not long been married, and as she came from 
a distance, she was, of course, dependent for her 

impression and history of the society of G on 

the account of the older residents. She was talking 
to the elder of the Carlyles, on this particular 
night, to that very Katherine whom I told you 
dealt so freely in the ornamental style of conver- 
sation, about the medical men in the town, and 
the choice there was between them. There were 
but four in the place. One of them, an old- 
established practitioner, with a large income and a 
great indifference as to increasing the number of 
his patients; another, a good, honest, rough 
country apothecary, who did not mind riding his 
horse ten or twelve, or even twenty miles a day 
to pick up farm-house and village practice, and 
who was called the poor man's doctor. A third 
there was, who had Dr. Haynes on his door, but 
of whom no one knew anything ; and a fourth, 
who had resided in the town about a year, and 
whose talents and attention to his patients were 
winning for him golden opinions from all sorts of 
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men in the increasing neighbourhood, and bade 
fair to promote him to the situation which the old 
Dr. Burton, now waxing old, would soon have to 
relinquish. 

" ' I like the appearance of that young Medway,' 
said Mrs. Stannard, * he seems too so good to the 
poor. They all speak so highly of his kindness.' 

" ' Oh, Mrs. Stannard,' interposed Katherine, 
* you are very much mistaken. I know of an 
instance where he refused to go to a poor woman 
at midnight, because the snow lay on the ground, 
and he was afraid of his delicate chest.' (He was 
himself suffering from inflaramation.) ' The woman 
died in consequence.* 

" ' Indeed!' 

" * Yes, indeed, he is not considered at all 
skilful. He made a great mistake in poor Mr. 
Amesbury's case; he lost it, you know.' Mr. 
Amesbury was an old man of eighty, who sunk 
under a second stroke of apoplexy, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Medway's efforts ; but this Mrs. Stannard 
did not know. 

" ' I am so sorry and so surprised ; I had con- 
ceived such a different opinion of him ' — and here 
the conversation dropped. Not so the mischief 
There were many listeners there. Mr. Medway 
lost the situation of Mrs. Stannard's family sur- 
geon, and not that situation alone. Evil reports 
spread rapidly. There is more danger in half the 
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truth than in entire error. Mr. Medway*s practice 
fell off rapidly, and Katherine had the grief of 
hearing, some months after, that he had given it 
up altogether and retired to a distant part of 
England. 

" The family of which I am telling you, although 
weU bom, was a grievously poor one. Many and 
many an expedient they tried to continue in the 
haU. of their ancestors, to keep up, if possible, the 
dignity of the name they bore. 

" There was property, or a hope of property, in 
the female line, however, and this property was 
contingent on the favour of an old uncle on the 
mother's side, who possessed imtold wealth, and 
resided in one of the southern counties of Eng- 
land. A visit from him was one of those events 
on which every one in the family felt that most 
important consequences hinged. He drove up 
to the old Hall lodge, one November afternoon, 
rather imexpectedly, and there was at once con- 
siderable excitement in the usually quiet home. 
To study his likes and dislikes, to watch his 
moods, which like the moods of many an old 
person, were varying, and sometimes very irri- 
table, furnished each member of the household 
with sufl&cient employment. He seemed to take 
an especial fancy to the eldest son, undoubtedly 
the flower of the family — the noble-hearted 
Edmund — ^who appeared, however, strangely in- 
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dififerent to his approbation. He was kind and 
polite to his uncle, as he was to every one ; but 
mere calculation and sordid interest formed no 
part of his character, and it was doubtless this 
very independence which caused old Mr. Eolf to 
look on his nephew with extraordinary favour. 
Every one now considered Edward as presumj>- 
tive heir, and many were the bright hopes and 
schemes of his parents, as they contemplated the 
young man*s future elevation. Dignity they had 
abeady, name, and family, and now the very thing 
which the Carlyles for centuries had lacked — 
money, seemed in a fair way of flowing into 
their coffers. 

" The young people had a habit of all habits 
most dangerous to the young, and most fatal to 
their obtaining respect and love, that of imitation, 
mimicry as it is called, of the peculiarities of 
their acquaintances. Old Mr. Eolf was certainly 
an oddity. He had habits and manners by no 
means common, and a strange peculiarity in his 
tone which touched the spirit of the ludicrous in 
the Carlyles, and often made them smile at his 
expense. During his stay at the Hall he was 
attacked with illness, which, for many days, pre- 
vented his leaving his chamber. One evening, it 
was during his convalescence, the spirit of mis- 
chief got into Katherine's heart, and she had no 
rest until she had brought from the hall, where 
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they had hung since the old man's illness, his grey- 
hat, old-fashioned spencer, and huge walking- 
stick, and having adorned Edmund with the hat 
and coat, and a pair of spectacles, entreated him 
to impersonate his old uncle for a few moments. 

There was a merry party there, a few silly, laugh- 
ing girls, and thoughtless boys, and Edmund, in 
accordance with Katherine's desire, commenced 
his masquerade. He was proceeding to limp 
about the room, to stammer (another affiction of 
the old man's), and, in short, to take off the rich 
relation to the life, when the diversion received a 
sudden check by the appearance of Mr. Eolf him- 
self. The roars of laughter were such that for a 
moment no one heard the voice at the open door- 
way, and when the poor uncle entered the room, 
and Edmund caught sight of his incensed coun- 
tenance, the terror and shame of the group can 
better be imagined than described. The indig- 
nation of the old man knew no bounds — ^he left 
in a few days — and when, at the expiration of 
two years, he died, it was found that instead of 
the enormous sums expected by the Carlyles, that 
one thousand pounds left to each, with the 
exception of Edmund, was all that the family 
would ever see of the wealth which was to have 
built up the fallen fortunes of the house. 

" XiDie passed on, and Katherine obtained the 

unenviable -name of a mischief-maker. She made 

15 
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mischief, however, idly, not wantoniy. She was 
careless of truth, as of everything besides, and did 
not reflect that the words she dropped so lightly- 
often fell on hearts to remain there with a deep 
and fixed impression, and that, once made, they 
could not be erased from memory. Brothers, 
sister, father, mother, were continually sufferers 
by means of these idle words ; friends with whom 
such intimacy existed that one would have 
thought the bond indissoluble were alienated; 
and, in more instances than one, family ties have 
been weakened, and household peace disturbed, 
owing to her mischievous habit of light and in- 
considerate talking. She received at length a 
lesson for life, one which nearly broke her heart, 
and the shadow of which will rest upon her spirit, 
and will follow her to her grave. 

" A young fellow-collegian of Edmund's, had, 
upon two occasions, spent his vacation at the hall, 
and had appeared much delighted with the 
younger sister. He was of a peculiarly sensitive 
turn, and so reserved that no one but Katherine 
suspected the fact that his affections were engaged 
to Mary, or that Mary's were engaged to him. 
Yet so it was. Each knew it, although no de- 
claration of it had been made, and visit after visit 
the attachment evidently strengthened, when, on 
the fourth occasion of his coming to Hohnwood, 
it chanced that Mary was absent. Katherine, 
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struck with the altered manner of George Moray, 
asked him, on the evening of his arrival, what 
made him so diilL 

" ' DuU V he said. ' How can I but be dull ? 
Did Mary know of my coming V 

" ' To be sure,* answered Kate, * to be sure, and 
that is why she went away.' 

" ' Where is she gone, if it is not too bold a 
question?' he asked. ' 

" ' Oh, to the Lakes, with a merry party — the 
Owens and the Lindsays. Fergus Lindsay, you 
know, who is so fond of Mary, he is one of 
them.* 

" Graver and graver was his look. ' Are you 
serious V 

" ' Quite,' replied Katherine, mischief sparkling 
in her eye. 

" ' You don't think, then, Mary cares for me V 

" ' She never told me so,' rephed Katherine. 

" * And she went to the party, knowing I was 
coming?' 

" * Yes, of course.' 

" ' Very weU,' and he sighed. There was the 
sigh of a young life's blight there. The remark 
would have been unheeded by many a less sensi- 
tive nature, but it sank deep into his heart. He 
left on the next day. Month after month passed, 
and George did not return. Edmund had left 
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college, and the acquaintance dropped. Mary 
returned, and it was plain to all that there was 
anxiety on her heart which she did not reveal 
The constant expectation, the hope delayed, told 
on a constitution by no means strong. She 
became irritable and despondent. A beautiful 
attractive girl she was, and there was no lack of 
admirers of the youngest daughter at Holmwood 
Hall, but she had no heart to give, and committed 
the fearful mistake at length of giving her hand 
without that heart to a siUy, empty-headed man, 
for whom she could entertain neither love nor 
respect. She was sitting with Katherine a few 
days before her baby was bom, and in a sorrow- 
ful, contemplative manner she was going back to 
old times — to childhood's hours, and to the scenes 
that now seemed to be so far behind in the 
shadowy past. Sister-like, the two began to talk, 
as sisters will talk, of old times and old homes; 
when suddenly Mary said, * I often wonder w^hat 
became of poor George. You remember him, 
Kate?' 

" Kate said, ' Oh, yes ; he had a great fancy 
for you,' and then in a light, careless way, she 
repeated to the young wife the conversation they 
had had together. She told it with a laugh, when, 
looking up from the httle baby work on which 
she was engaged, she was struck to see Mary's 
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eye dilated, her face deadly pale, and her whole 
appearance denoting the utmost grief. 

" * Mary ! one would think you loved liim now.' " 

" ' I do, I do,' she said, * and you lost him to 
me by those " idle words." ' She said no more. 
A few days after a child was born, but Mary's eye 
never regained its settled composure. Not a word, 
not a look, except of the commonest meaning, ever 
after passed between the sisters. Every one said 
Mary's mind was affected. 

"She lived a few months, taking little or no 
interest in aught around her. Not even the baby 
touch could waken her 'soul to hope and love 
again. She died from an inexplicable cause, the 
doctor said. Katherine knew the cause, and the 
secret has been sapping at her life's joy many a 
long year. 

" Katherine is a lonely woman now. Father 
and mother are dead. The brother, the pride and 
joy of the family, is a missionary in foreign climes. 
The younger one, a gay and reckless man, lost to 
every one. I am Kath(5rine, little lady ! and can 
you wonder that I shut myself up within myself ; 
that I almost tremble to mix in society, to which 
I may become a curse, and that the knowledge of 
the evil of my idle speaking has engendered in me 
a reserve or morbid constraint with my fellow- 
creatures, which some say is bordering on insanity. 
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and which, alas ! sometimes makes me feel as 
though there were nothing in this world worth 
living for. So it has been at least ; but a gentler, 
softer spirit has been breathed on me of late. 
For ten years I have led an alpiost solitary and 
useless life. Now and then I have told my story 
to the young and frivolous, and I have told it to 
you because I loved you. Take it to heart, little 
lady. God has given us speech for nobler ends 
than we, alas, in our careless use of that great 
gift, can conceive, and no one can tell the danger 
and the fearful risk we run, even in this life, from 
those ' idle words,* for which hereafter we * shall 
be brought to judgment.' " 

The proud head was again bent on the knee, 
and the sobs broke forth afresh. I have never 
seen such grief as her's ; there was something in 
it so lonely and pitiable that my heart was inex- 
jjressibly touched. Our sea-side walks were at an 
end, for she told me before we parted that night, 
that the next day she should leave Yarmouth. 
She soon wearied of places, she said, and Yar- 
mouth was becoming insufferable to her. She 
gave me her address for the next few weeks, for 
she had nd settled home, and I wrote to her ac- 
cordingly, but I have not heard from her since. 
Never, however, can I forget the lesson which the 
lonely lady gave me on the sea-beach, in that 
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sunset hour at Yarmouth. Often and often does 
it come across me to check the idle and thought- 
less word when it would rise to the lips ; and to 
warn me that' once spoken it can never be re- 
called. 



^muB Wiaxt^i ^ttntomg. 



There are no such things as fairies; this every 
sensible child now-a-days knows ; neither are there 
quite such faultless children as those of many a 
story-book ; this, too, his common sense and ex- 
perience in the child-world must have taught him. 
We use these little fictions, however, whether in 
the form of an allegory or of a common tale, to 
illustrate certain truths, and to recommend certain 
virtues, which we would have you practise. Only 
such tales as bear their moral, not at the end 
alone, as in fable books, and written only to be 
missed, but on every page ; only such stories will 
do you good, and good is the object, or ouglit to 
be, of all your reading. 

My fairy tale will not be very wonderful. It 
is simply this : — 

There was once a boy, who went to school 
every day, and who found, as many boys find, that 
his lessons were intolerably hard, and the ladder 
of learning was a very difi&cult one to climb. The 
conjugations in his Latin grammar were just now 
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puzzling him grievously. When he trundled his 
hoop surriy es,' est, floated before his eyes, and 
spoiled his play. Sometimes the recollection of 
an imperfect lesson troubled him like a night- 
mare, and when he arose in the morning a most 
disagreeable consciousness of an unconstrued page 
of that misnamed "Delectus" clouded his young 
heart. In short, Latin was his trial. We have 
each our "crook in the lot." Latin was Horace's. 

Dr. Farley, the master, looked very ominous, 
and so did Horace's father, one evening, when a 
letter of complaint against Master Horace was 
brought into the parlour at tea-tune. 

"Horace, this will never do," said his papa; 
" this is a sad account, indeed. Idleness and in- 
attention is the tale told of you by all your 
masters. Go into the study, and do your best to 
prepare your lessons for to-morrow. You cannot 
mix with the family, nor share their enjoyments, 
whilst you have these unfinished lessons on hand 
— ^go. 

Horace went, and went in a very evil temper. 
He banged the study door, turned his books out 
of his bag in a heap on the table, and began to 
look at the tasks allotted him. There was Latin 
enough, certainly, to puzzle older heads than 
Horace's, but it was all his own fault, and although 
he knew this weU enough, it did not help the 
matter. 
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"It is a shame," said Horace to himself; "a 
great shame, and I won't learn my lessons ; I can't 
and I won't try, it is such a difficult, sucli a hard 
lesson. Oh, that some kind fairy would but come 
and help me!" 

No kind fairy, however, appearing, and the 
lesson still remaining unlearnt, Horace tossed the 
Delectus and grammar to a far comer of the room, 
lay down on the rug, and began to groan and 
complain of his hard lot. 

His wish for a fairy was granted at this moment^ 
for a fairy by this time had planted herself on the 
rug by his side, and an ill-looking creature she 
was; yet she had an insiouating way with her, 
and talked so much of right, that only to hear her 
speak you might have taken her for Justice her- 
self, and so sympathizing with Horace that an 
inexperienced person might have supposed her to 
be Benevolence. 

" It is a shame," whispered the fairy ; " there 
they are enjoying themselves, and you are made to 
pore over these lessons alone — ^lessons much too 
long and difficult for your age. I would not leam 
tliem. They have an amusing book, too; don't 
you hear them roaring with laughter ? I would 
burn your books. Does not your head ache, too? 
Your eyes look quite hea\y." 

Horace was touched by the fairy's sjrmpathy, 
and began to cry, and to fancy himself a very iU- 
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used and persecuted boy, and the fairy quite 
encouraged this belief. Matters were getting to 
a fearful pass in the boy's young heart, whilst 
she kept plying him with reasons, as she called 
them, why he should resist such tyranny, like a 
man. 

At this critical moment, the fairy, who with all 
her bold talk was a very coward, started and 
shrank aside. There was another fairy on the 
rug, just opposite Eevenge. What has she got to 
say ? Let us listen. She says very little at jBrst, 
but she brings a sort of hush into the room, a kind: 
of sweet quiet lull like that which seems to rest 
on the ocean after a mighty tempest ; a lull which 
can be felt, but wliich scarcely can be described. 
Eevenge felt its influence, and moved a little fur- 
ther, looking very contemptible. Then the gentle 
fairy whispers, and her whisper, though low, is so 
clear that it can be heard through the room, and 
this whisper still seems tq say, " Hush, hush ! " 
not as a command, but as a gentle, soft persuasion, 
and Horace listened. She knew that it would be 
of no use to put Latin grammar before his eyes in 
the present state of things, but she did want very 
much to hide that frightful fairy from the boy's 
view, and, strange to say, ugly as she was, he kept 
hankering after her, and trying to get a glimpse of 
her ill-looking face, and at every glimpse Horace 
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himself grew more like her. Seeing Horace turn 
away from the new comer, she began again : — 

" Don't listen to her nonsense ; be a man, and 
show your spirit." 

All this wliile the gentle spirit was endeavour- 
ing to put before the boy a picture, and at length 
she succeeded in gaining his attention. She drew 
forth one ; it was a sweet, simple picture, that of 
a helpless infant in a cradle, and on that cradle 
rested the fond, watchful eyes of a mother. 
Horace knew the portrait — it was his mother, no 
matter who the baby was. 

I rather think the fairy whispered, or if not, 
some other fairy did, who had been summoned by 
Love, for I may as well tell you her name at 
once. " We shall do, I see," said Love, nodding 
approvingly to Conscience, who stood behind her, 
and who had, to tell the truth, been asleep during 
this commotion ; " I was half-afraid, but don't 
speak yet." 

This, you know, was said in Fairy language, 
and was not heard by Horace. 

Then Love showed another picture. It was a 
midnight scene this time. There were three 
figures in the group; a little lamp was burning 
on the table ; and a restless, fretful, and very sick 
child, lay on the arm of that same mother. 

" Your mother," whispered Conscience. 
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A father was watching, too, with such intense 
interest, such deep, fervent affection, as was quite 
touching — sorrow, love, anxiety, and tenderness, 
aU mingled. 

" Your father," whispered Conscience again ; 
for Love had made all so still now, that Con- 
science's voice could be heard very distinctly. 
She might iave spoken before, but really Revenge 
had been making such a noise a little while ago, 
that nothing was to be heard until Love had done 
her work. 

" YoMT father and your mother^' said Conscience 
again; "those kind, gentle, patient ones, whom 
you accuse of injustice, because they are resolved 
that, if they can help it, you shall not grow up in 
ignorance. Your father and mother, against 
whom you set yourself in defiance, and not against 
them alone, but against God, who has appointed 
these good parents to be the protectors of your 
weakness, the guides of your inexperience, and the 
teachers of your ignorance." 

The boy was softened, and, slowly rising from 
the rug, prepared to pick up the books. The ac- 
tion, however, was heard by Revenge, who was not 
really gone ; she was only hidden, and she was just 
going to say something in her own bad way when 
Love interposed. 

" Latin grammar is, no doubt, very diiBBcult and 
disagreeable, but I fancy I can make it pleasant," 
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said Love ; and then such a charming picture she 
gave of the pleasure and comfort of love service, 
that, backed again by Conscience, she brought the 
boy to reason, and he sat down, and positively 
learned his lessons perfectly ; and then Love drew, 
and Conscience urged him, until his arm was 
round his mother's neck, and his father's hand was 
upon his head, in token of forgiveness. 

These fairies were wonderfully good friends to 
Horace through many of the perplexities and trials 
of his young life. Love did much for him ; but 
oh, she was nothing to Conscience ! Do you try 
and make friends with these two ; they are better 
fairies than ever story-book told of, but they want 
fostering, and they need encouragement. 




alk in MtBtmxmttx %hht]s. 



THE PEINTEE; THE POET; THE 

PHILOSOPHER 

The old story of " Eyes and no Eyes," is so often 
sounded in the ears of children that I will not 
trouble you with a repetition of it here, but the 
moral of it is too good to be lost sight of. I 
remember when I was a little child listening with 
profound attention to a dialogue between certain 
travellers who had just returned from a long tour 
on the Continent. They were at that time 
affluent people, who had not enjoyed many ad- 
vantages of education in early life, and it was 
curious to hear their impressions of this their first 
visit abroad. A young man was at the dinner- 
table, who had recently travelled over nearly the 
same ground, and the conversation naturally 
turned on Florence, Genoa, Eome, &c. They 
were not, however, without their recollections 
of each place, and very vivid some of these re- 
collections seemed to have been, for they could 
tell the names of all the inns, the charges for 
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tutfivi filhuif ^nt there, the rates paid for guides 
and lior-ies, the soup at this hotel, the splendid 
rawjiit at tliat, the wines, the fruits, the fowls; 
but of tlie countn', its scenery, its people, its 
antifjniti»-rs, nothing, literally nothing. I won- 
(IdTfA tiien, I wonder more now, for what purpose 
such jKiople travel. 

Well, do not be very severe on this good 
coujjle, but take care now, in the very seed-time 
of life, to keep your mind's garden well stocked 
liCt no corner of it run to waste. Always be 
adding to it such useful seeds of knowledge as 
shall in time spring up to beautify and adorn it. 
0}>serve and inquire, and I can promise you that, 
although you may never leave your own country, 
you will have much more enjoyment than those 
Itjilian tourists of whom I have just told you. 
If you are of the "no eyes" class of children 
you will walk eith(;r in town or countiy without 
much {iiiiusenient or profit; Imt if otherwise, if 
you arci anxious to ac(|uire useful information, 
you will find, whether you take a walk in the 
iHiantifnl suninu^r woods, alive with the music of 
birds and th(5 hum of the insect world, or in the 
bustling stnicts of a great city, that pleasure and 
inicM'cst arci to Ixi found at eveiy turn. 

Many of you liv(^. in London, or in its vicinity, 
all of yon have Inward of it, and, ])orhaps, at this 
very time, some country cliQd is expecting next 
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summer to pay it a visit. There will be many 
pleasures in store for such a child if he be intel- 
ligent, besides the sight of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, or the Parks, or the wonders of Eegent- 
street, or the Bazaars. 

Just in proportion to your knowledge of cer- 
tain facts or characters in history, and your stock 
of general information, will be your enjoyment ia 
your London rambles. St. Paul's will lose half 
its interest if you know nothing of the great fire 
and plague which preceded its erection. The 
Monument will be to you a pillar, and that is 
aU ; and Westminster Abbey a great Church fuU 
of monuments and Latin inscriptions, pillars, 
arches, and confusion, and nothing more. I am 
not going to add to the guide-books to London 
amusements; there are plenty of them already; 
but the worst of guide-books is, that they are not 
written for children, and they suppose them to 
know more than is probable. You will not want 
to be asked twice to go to Madame Tussaud's 
wax-works, the picture Exhibitions, the Panorama, 
and the Diorama, and you may enjoy these things 
as mere sights without much preparation for 
them, but sight-seeing is a tedious affair; and, 
unless it is something more than a feast for the 
eye, unless the mind is fed, I believe the result 
will usually be found disappointment. Let me, 

therefore, tempt you, if I can, to go and see one 

16 
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or two things which I believe will, not disappoint 
you, and let one day be set apart to sefe the old 
Abbey of Westminster. I will try and remember 
a few of those things most likely to attract you, 
and by giving you associations with the Abbey 
you will naturally feel an interest in it, and desire 
to know still more of its history. 

An Abbey was a series of buildings set apart 
for the domestic use and religious ceremonies of 
certain individuals who were under the govern- 
ment of an abbot, or abbess, and as such it diflfers 
from a priory, a friary, or a nunnery. Abbots 
were on the same footing in Parliament as barons 
of the realm, and only a degree below bishops. 
They had great power in their monasteries, and 
each was regarded as the lord and father of 
the house. Abbeys were places of great impor- 
tance in the early history of our country, before 
the Eeformation, when a new order of religious 
rulers arose. The Eeformation began in England 
in Henry VIII.'s time. His daughter, Mary, re- 
vived Popery and all its rites ; and in Elizabeth's 
reign there was another change from the Eoman 
Catholic back again to the Protestant religion, 
when monasteries and such institutions were done 
away with. 

The Abbey of St. Peter's, Westminster, i,e., the 
Minster West of St. Paul's, stands on a spot of 
ground once covered with thorns and surrounded 
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by water, called Tliomey Island Sebert, King 
of the East Saxons, commenced this Abbey some- 
where about the year 604. He had forsaken 
Paganism and become a Christian, nominally at 
all events. He was one of the seven Saxon 
princes who reigned jointly over England, and 
possessed that part of the country which com- 
prises the counties of Essex, Middlesex and part 
of Hertfordshire. I had rather tell you some- 
thing you do know than pass over anything that 
you may not know, so I will tell you that Eng- 
land was, at this time, divided into seven king- 
doms, each ruled by a separate prince, and that 
of Sebert's, though small, was a very important 
principality. 

Sebert died before he had completed his under- 
taking, and, with his Queen, was buried within 
the Abbey walls. A visit of the mischievous 
Danes, or Northmen, soon after, caused an almost 
total destruction of the church, and, until the 
time of Edward the Confessor, very little was 
done towards the restoration of the building. 

You must not think that the Abbey as you 
see it now is such as it was in Edward the Con- 
fessor's time. It was very unfortunate in being 
injured by fire, and many alterations were made in 
it after the Norman Conquest. When Henry III. 
eame to the throne, he pulled it down entirely, and 
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rebuilt it according to his own taste. This, with 
many improvements and additions, is the West- 
minster Abbey of to-day. The scenes that now 
take place withiri its waUs are very different, how- 
ever, from those that were enacted there before the 
time of the Eeformation. Then upon the altar, or 
shrine, were wax tapers continually burning, and 
rich cloths and vestments. Cowled monks, in long 
procession, used to tread the aisles where now 
strangers walk, looking, wondering, and meditat- 
ing on bye-gone ages. Prayers and masses were 
offered up for the souls of the dead frequently, 
and the sound ol canticles and psalms was ever 
resoimding amongst those fine arches; but, oh, 
better far is it to hear within those time-honoured 
sacred waUs the beautiful and scriptural liturgy 
of our English Church ; and better still to join in 
it with a prayerful spirit, than to listen" to the 
fine-soimding Latin of the mass-book, which the 
simple and ignorant could not foUow. 

The Abbey was often the resort of the unfor- 
tunate : a refuge for the weak, and an asylum for 
the unhappy. Its walls were a sanctuary, and no 
one could be seized who found protection there. 
Edward IV.'s queen took refuge with the monks 
of Westminster, at the time when the coimtry 
was distracted with the civil wars between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, called the wars of 
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the Boses ; and here was Edward V. bom, and 
hastily baptized " like a poore man's child." 
Here all our kings and queens have been crowned 
since the time of, the Conquest ; and, better still 
to think of, in some part of the Abbey it is be- 
lieved that the first printing-press was set up, 
and the first book printed that was ever pub- 
lished in England. It is said that Caxton 
deserves a monument in Westminster Abbey. 
Surely, he needs it less than any who sleep within 
those walls, for his monument may be seen in 
every book that we possess. We, who live in a 
time when books are cheap and plentiful, can 
scarcely form an idea of the cost even of a very 
small collection of useful volumes which had to 
be copied by hand. It is true that the know- 
ledge of paper-making had been discovered for 
some time before the art of printing, but still the 
labour of writing remained. In every abbey 
there was a room called the Scriptorium, where 
monks were constantly employed in copying 
manuscripts. 

' The price of one of Wicliffe's New Testaments 
(written, of course) was 2i. 16s. 5d.j or 48/. 6s. 8d. 
of our present money — a sum which now would 
buy a thousand copies. You may suppose the 
value of a Bible, when I tell you that in churches 
it was chained to a pUlar. I will give you, now. 
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a few particulars of the life of William Caxton, 
England's first printer. 

Caxton was bom in Kent^ at the latter part of 
Henry IV/s reign. There were many wars 
abroad in Henry V.'s time, and many wars at 
home in that of his successor, Henry VI. ; those 
wars to which I have already alluded, called the 
wars of the red and white Eoses. We will not 
talk of battles — ^history is full of them. Let us 
rather turn to the simple mercer's apprentice, for 
such was William Caxton. Mercers in those 
days, were persons of some importance. A mer- 
cer then was a merchant. He did not deal in 
small wares, nor was his trade only in silk. The 
mercers in the time of Henry V. were wool- 
dealers also. Kings and queens had each their 
particular merchant, who, when he was ready for a 
voyage to foreign parts, used to send his servant to 
know what his employer wanted abroad, and, among 
those wants, in the days when books were scarce, 
the commission very often was to buy a book. Thus 
did many manuscripts of value find their way into 
England. The mercer's apprentice, in old times, 
often belonged to a respectable family, but he 
was generally very meanly clad, and compelled to 
perform household drudgery. They were some- 
times very troublesome and turbulent in their 
conduct, and, now and then, broke laws and 
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raised timmlts in the city. Chaucer, the great 
poet, whose tomb you must look at when you go 
to the Abbey, and who lived rather before Caxton, 
described the apprentice thus :-^ 

"When there any riding was in Chepe, 
Out of the shop thither would he leap, 
And till that he had all the sight yseen, 
And danced weU, he would not come again." 

By Chepe he means Cheapside. 

Caxton was familiar with Chaucer's works, for 
all educated men, rare as copies of these written 
boots were, tried to obtain a sight of them. 
Robert Large, Caxton's master, left him at his 
death the sum of twenty marks : a considerable 
amoxmt in those days; and from this time, for 
many years, Caxton carried on his business 
abroad, living in HoUand, Zealand, and Brabant. 
It would not interest you to foUow Caxton 
through the scenes of his foreign life ; but there is 
an interesting little work, written by Mr. Knight, 
the publisher, in which you can read all that is 
known about him, and I advise you to do so. 

During his residence in foreign parts it was, 
that the process of printing was acquired by 
Caxton. Cards had long been in use both in 
Germany and France. The Germans were the 
great card-makers of this period, and the name 
by which a wood-engraver is still called in Ger- 
many is forTnschneider, which means figure-cutter. 
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There have been endless disputes about the 
honour of the invention of printing : some daim 
it for Coster of Haarlem, and some for Gutten- 
berg of Mentz ; but I believe that now the chief 
honour is universally ascribed to Guttenbeig. 
An old German chronicler, called Trithemius, 
appears to have known the three persons who 
have the best title to be called inventors of the 
art. This old chronicler tells us that John Gut- 
tenberg, a citizen of Mentz on the Ehine, in 
Germany, expended almost the whole of his pro- 
perty in the invention of this art, but was about 
to give it up, when another citizen of Mentz, 
named John Fust, or Faust, assisted biTn by his 
advice and skill First they engraved the cha- 
racters or letters, in written order, on blocks of 
wood, but with these blocks they could print 
nothing else, because they were of course part of 
the block itself, and could not be transposed. 
They then cut out the forms of the letters of the 
alphabet, from which they made casts of tin or 
copper. A servant of Fust's afterwards made 
improvements upon his master's method; his 
name was Schoefifer. He cast the letters singly, 
instead of cutting them; and when he showed 
his master the letters. Fust was so pleased that 
he promised Peter to give him his daughter in 
marriage. 

Caxton enjoyed the favour of Margaret, Duchess 
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of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV., and at this 
time he had written several works. His transla- 
tion of the " Histories of Troye " was the first 
book ever published in the English language, but 
it does not bear upon its face when or where it 
was printed. He says that the translation was 
finished at Cologne, and it is most likely that he 
practised the art of printing there. The time 
when Caxton came over with his newly-acquired 
secret is not known; but it is believed that in 
the Abbey of Westminster the first printing press 
was set up. It is remarkable that, although 
Caxton was on the very spot where religious 
works might have been expected to aboimd, few 
religious books, and no* Bibles, came from his 
press ; the reason of this was, that the reading of 
the Bible in English, in those days, was pro- 
hibited. Wickliffe, the gi*eat Eeformer, who lived 
in Edward IV.'s time, had made a translation, 
but this was interdicted. It is not improbable 
that monks and Papists saw in Caxton, working 
at his rude press, the threatening prospect of the 
fall of priestcraft, for to print the Bible would 
have been their ruin. Caxton ended his well- 
spent and useful life at a good old aga, and was 
buried in Westminster. 

At one entrance of the Abbey is the Poets* 
Corner. In this part are monuments to many cele- 
brated poets. The first that will strike you is that 
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bearing the odd inscription, "0 rare Ben Jonson !" 
Ben Johnson was a wit and dramatic writer in 
the time of Elizabeth. The poet is buried, it is 
said, standing on his feet. One day, when the 
Dean of Westminster told Jonson he would have 
a tomb in the Poets* Corner, he is said to have 
replied : " I am too poor for that, and no one will 
lay out funeral charges upon me. No, sir, six 
feet long and two feet wide is too much for me ; 
two feet by two will do for aU I want." "You 
shall have it," said the dean. On the Poetfs 
death, the two foot square was claimed ; a hole 
was dug eight feet deep, the poet, in his coffin, 
set on his feet, and " rare Ben Jonson !" was in- 
scribed. This is a tale usually told in the Abbey, 
and it is not improbable. 

Chaucer's tomb is not far off Ben Jonson's — 
that Chaucer whose works Caxton printed, and 
who is called the Father of English Poetry. The 
" Canterbury Tales " was Chaucer's greatest work. 
It is a pity that some lines which Caxton wrote 
to his memory, and engraved on his tombstone, 
have not been preserv^ed. 

There is poor Spenser's tomb close by — 
Spenser, who wrote the "Faerie Queene." Pro- 
bably you have never read any of his poetry; 
but you ought to be acquainted with his history, 
for he ranks high among the early poets. He 
lived in Elizabeth's time, and consulted her taste 
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— ^bad taste though it was — in flattering her in his 
verses. He married an Irish lass of the name of 
Elizabeth; and in one of his poems, says that 
his queen, mother, and wife, were all of the same 
name : — 

** The which three times thrice happy hath me made, 
With gifts of body, fortmie, and of minde. 
Ye three Elizabeths, for ever live. 
That three such graces di^ unto me give.** 

After a very pretty account of his wife's 
beauty, virtue, and grace, he seems to think it 
needful to apologize to the Queen, and, therefore, 
ends with those foolish lines addressed to Eliza- 
beth : — 

" Sunne of the world, great glory of the sky. 

That all the earth dost lighten with thy rayes, 
Great Gloriana ! greatest Majesty, 

Pardon thy shepherd, *moDgst so many lays 
As he hath sung of thee in all his days. 

To make one minime of thy poor handmaid. 
And underneath thy feet to place her praise ; 

That when thy glory shall be far displayed 
To ftiture age, of her this mention may be made.** 

Faerie Queene, B. vi. 

Spenser lived for some time at Kilcolman, in 
Ireland, but was bom in London. His castle, at 
Kilcolman, was destroyed by fire, and his youngest 
child perished in the flames, with all his property 
and his unpublished poems. This may account 
for the unfinished state of the " Faerie Queene." 
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He came over to England distracted with Ms 
afiOiictions, and died in great poverty at a miserable 
lodging-house in Westminster. He was buried in 
the Abbey, at the expense of the Earl of Essex. 
His hearse was attended by poets, who threw 
mournful el^es and poems, with the pens that 
wrote them, into his tomb. They had better have 
given a little help to him in life to keep him 
from starvation. It seems like a mockery to 
have paid this homage when flattery and n^ect 
were alike to the dead. Spenser's is a melandioly 
story. 

There is a bust on a tablet, beneath a lyre, at 
which I would have you look. It is to the 
memory of John Milton. He is not buried here, 
however. He lies in Cripplegate Church. His 
history is an interesting one, and you should read 
it. He was bom in Bread-street, Cheapside, at 
the sign of the " Spread Eagle," which was the 
armorial bearing of the family. 

Milton was always fond of study, and used to 
indulge in the bad habit of reading till after mid- 
night. This, no doubt, laid the foundation of his 
blindness in after life. He lived in an eventful 
time — ^that of the civil wars, when Charles L and 
his Parliament deluged England with blood. He 
was a warm supporter of Cromwell, and his pen 
was occupied in writing for the cause of the 
republican party. For some years he kept a 
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school in Aldersgate-street, and when he was 
thirty-five years old he married a Miss Powell, 
whose father was a staunch Eoyalist, and lived at 
Forest-hill, in Oxfordshire. The young wife, 
however, found the ofl&ce of schoolmaster's wife so 
little to her taste that, after a week's trial of 
matrimony, she asked leave to go home and see 
her friends, and when there, sent word that she 
did not mean to come back at alL Month after 
month passed, and still no wife. Milton wrote 
and sent, and wrote again, to request her to re- 
turn, but in vain, and he, therefore, made up his 
mind to divorce her. If the world had gone well 
with the PoweUs, they would not have cared 
much for this ; but the cause of the Eoyalists was 
at a low ebb. The PoweUs were in trouble. 
Milton was getting daily more known and valued, 
and they foresaw that they should shortly require 
his help. One day, when MUton was on a visit 
to a relation in St. Martin's-le-Grand, his wife, as 
had been previously arranged, came in from 
another apartment, dropped on her knees, and 
entreated his pardon, which he nobly granted; 
and when the King's party was entirely defeated, 
received the father-in-law and his family to his 
own house, and generously provided for them. 
Milton's private history is not a happy one. 
After the death of this wife, he was twice married, 
and the last of the three ladies outlived him. 
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Milton was made Latin secretary to Oliver 
Cromwell, on which occasion he took lodgings in 
Scotland-yard (now the Police-station), near 
WliitehalL During this time he wrote many 
able works in defence of liberty. Milton's views 
were far in advance of his age. Soon after his 
being made secretary, he lost the entire use of 
his sight, and his enemies declared that it was 
owing to his sins, in having written so much 
against King Charles I. ; but he only replied, — 
" If this be a judgment against me, this loss of 
my eyeSy what sort of judgipent was that upon the 
king which cost him his headV "Paradise 
Lost," and " Paradise Eegained," are the greatest 
works of this our greatest poet. Milton lived to 
a very old age. ^e removed from the neighbour- 
hood of the court at the time of the Eestoration, 
and ended his days quietly at a small house ui 
Bunhill Fields. There are few monuments in 
Westminster Abbey to greater men than Milton. 

Beneath a stone in the vicinity of Milton's 
tablet lies Dr. Samuel Johnson, who, in his " Lives 
of the Poets," which I remember reading when I 
was a child, dealt very unfairly with Milton's 
character. He sneered at his principles as a 
Eepublican ; but to jeer at Milton's patriotism is 
not to deny its sincerity. 

Garrick, a celebrated actor, lies by his side. 
They were both born at Lichfield, were very inti- 
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mate during life, and both are interred in this 
abbey. 

And now I might run over many more illus- 
trious names, but it would only tire you. Let us 
leave the Poets' Corner. 

Westminster Abbey, like most abbey churches 
and cathedrals, is built in the form of a cross : 
the long part of the cross is called the nave, the 
shorter the transept. In the nave is a number of 
what Addison, a poet and writer of Johnson's 
time, calls uninhabited monuments — that is to 
say, the bodies of many to whom they are erected 
are not really buried here. This is not the case, 
however, with that of Sir Isaac Newton, the great 
philosopher, whose remains were interred within 
the abbey walls. His monument is worth parti- 
cular notice. On a sarcophagus resting on a 
pedestal are sculptured youths, bearing emblems 
of Newton's principal discoveries ; one carries a 
prism, another a telescope. Sir Isaac's figure is 
reclining with his elbow resting on several of his 
works. The female figure weeping on the globe 
is intended to represent Astronomy. There is a 
long Latin inscription, on which Dr. Johnson 
remarks, that had his name alone been inscribed, 
instead of a long list of his discoveries, which 
no philosopher needs, and none but a philoso- 
pher can understand, it would have been better. 
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works of Newton ! A mill was being erected in 
the neighbourhood ; and often might the delicate, 
earnest lad be seen, watching, with interest untir- 
ing, the proceedings of the workmen, and making 
himself master of the whole plan, until he com- 
pleted a working model of the mill, to the 
astonishment of every one who saw it. He would 
then have a miller in his tiny mill ; and for this 
purpose he introduced a mouse, whicli was 
tempted, it is said, by a grain of corn to walk a 
sort of tread- wheel He was a silent and thought- 
ful boy, but he took great pleasure in providing 
amusements for his school-fellows. 

Newton lodged at an apothecary's at Grantham 
during his school-life. When he left school, his 
mother wished him to assist in the management 
of a farm and country business at Woolsthorpe ; 
and, in order to accustom him to buying and 
selling, he was often sent on a Saturday to Gran- 
tham for that purpose, as well as to shop for the 
family ; but no sooner had he and the old trusty 
servant who was sent with him put up their horses, 
than Isaac deserted his commercial concerns, and 
ran off to his former quarters at Mr. Clark's, 
where he was soon deep in the old books of the 
apothecary's library. 

Farming was so evidently not to her son's 
taste, that Mrs. Newton very wisely resolved to 

17 
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press it no further upon him, and Newton was 
soon sent to Cambridge. 

To trace the events of Sir Isaac Newton's life 
would be very pleasant, but we cannot do so here. 
To him we owe many important discoveries. 
Amongst these was the law of gravity. In the 
year 1666, after the plague had driven Newton 
from .Cambridge, he was sitting alone in his tjuiet 
garden at Woolsthorpe, and reflecting on that 
wonderful power which causes all bodies to de- 
scend towards the centre of the earth. As this 
power does not suffer any sensible diminution at 
the greatest distance from the earth's centre to 
which we can reach, being as great at the tops of 
the highest mountains as at the bottom of the 
deepest mines, he conceived it probable that it 
might extend further still, and a little reflection 
convinced him that it might be sufficient even to 
retain the moon in her orbit round the earth. 
The great discovery which sprung from this, was 
the principle of universal gravitation, which you 
must ask to have explained to you. Since Newton 
died, many great discoveries have been made in 
science, but they only serve to make his name 
the brighter. He was modest and humble. All 
truly great and wise men are so. His modesty 
arose from the depth of his knowledge, which 
showed him how very small a portion of nature 
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he had yet explored. A short time before his 
death he said, "I do not know what I may 
appear to the world ; but to myself I seem to 
have been only like a boy, playing on the sea 
shore, and diverting myself with finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all un- 
discovered before him." 

There is a great distinction between wisdom and 
knowledge which is finely made by Cowper: — 

'' Knowledge is proud that she hath learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that she knows no more.'* 

Newton was a benevolent and pious man. He 
use to delight in giving away. He oiten remarked, 
" Men who never give away until they die, never 
give away at alL" 

There are many monuments in this part of the 
nave, that it would be very interesting to notice ; 
but, perhaps you will not remember more at this 
time; and as the old tombs in Henry VIL's 
chapel still remain to be visited, we will put 
aside the subject for the present. 
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THE KING ; THE QUEEN ; THE 
CONQUEEOE; THE CHEISTIAN. 

You would not have seen half the wonders of 
Westminster Abbey if you omitted to pay a visit 
to the Chapel of King Henry VII. There is not 
free admission to this chapel ; but it well worth 
paying 6d. to see its curious monuments, and the 
beautiful and far-famed roof. On your way 
thither, you will be shown by the guide two little 
chapels — the one dedicated to St. Edmund, the 
other to St. Nicholas. There are some fine old 
monuments here ; but it would be supposing you 
better read in history than children usually are, 
to expect you to be particularly interested in an 
account of many of them. 

There is a little tablet to the memory of Lady 
KnoUys, one of the miserable Anne Boleyn's 
attendants during that Queen's imprisonment in 
tlie Tower ; and a splendid altar- tomb over the 
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remains of the Duchess of Suffolk, the mother of 
Lady Jane Grey, who was, as you most likely 
know, beheaded in Queen Mary's time, for her 
acceptance of the crown forced upon her by rela- 
tions of more ambition than herself 

By a flight of twelve steps you enter the 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, commonly 
called Henry VII/s Chapel. The entrance gates 
to the nave are of oak, overlaid with brass-gilt, 
and wrought into various devices. The building 
consists of a nave, with five small chapels at the 
east end, dedicated to different saints; and two 
side-aisles, north and south. The exquisitely- 
wrought ceiling will at once strike you with ad- 
miration; it seems almost incredible that the 
fine, delicate work you see is truly carved out of 
stone. Henry was the first king of the line of 
Tudors. He was originally Duke of Eichmond, 
and descended from a Welshman of the name of 
Tudor, who hstd married the young widow of the 
warlike king, Henry V. 

Henry's claim to the throne was not clear ; but 
many of the people, dissatisfied with Eichard III., 
conspired to bring this young duke to the throne, 
and then to marry him to Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late king, Edward IV., and sister to those 
young princes who were murdered in the Tower. 
The battle of Bosworth decided the matter in 
favour of the Duke of Eichmond; Eichard lost 
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Lis life on the battle-field, and Heme's subsequent 
marriage with Elizabeth ended the Wars of the 
Eoses. Henry was a cautions man; and wiee 
having secured the crown, he seemed to haxe no 
disposition to encourage the warlike spirit of his 
people, whose tastes and manners underwent con- 
siderable improvement in his time. He was ex- 
tremely avaricious and fond of money; and 
Horace Walpole has said, that " Henry never kid 
out any monev so wininrfy as on that which he 
could never enjoy — ^his tomb ; on that be 
profuse ; but the ver>' service for which it 
intended probably comforted him with the thought 
that it TTould not be paid for until alter his 
death." Henry, in his will, left directioai for the 
exact place, manner, and material of his tomb 
*' It shall/' he savs, " be in the mvddes of the 
cha^^eL l>efore the high aultier." The ^-ish of the 
rL>yal founder has been strictly complied with : but 
the altar at which he ordered certain priests to 
say masses for the weal of his soul and the remis- 
sion of his sins was, in Henrv VII I/s reiinu at 
the commencement of the Eeformation, stripped 
of its vestments, costlv candlesticks^ and reMes, 
and then destroyed. 

The tomb in which Henry and his queen Eliza- 
beth repose is very handsome; it is principally 
composed of black marble, and the effigies are 
made of brass. Bj' '' the effigy " we mean» the 
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image or likeness which usually represented the 
dead. At a great man's funeral it was usual to 
cany a representation of him in wax, as he was 
in life, in a chariot before the hearse. Both 
Henry's tomb and effigy are the work of an 
Italian sculptor, as well as the enclosure, or 
screen, which is also of brass. 

You will be struck with the old banners as you 
enter the chapel, as well as with the swords and 
helmets which are fastened on the- walls. The 
guide will tell you that they are the banners of 
the most honourable military Order of the Bath. 
There were different orders of knighthood, and 
this order has its origin in chivalric institutions. 
Chivalry is a term expressive of horse-soldiery. 
Europe, in the eleventh century, was in a state of 
great confusion, and every owner of a manor be- 
came a petty sovereign and a petty tyrant ; his 
mansion-house was surrounded by a moat, de- 
fended by a guard, and called a castle. The 
possessor had a party of 800 men at his call, and 
with these he used very often to go out on ex- 
cursions, which commonly ended in a battle with 
some neighbouring lord, whose castle was then 
pillaged, and the women and treasures carried off 
by the conqueror. Many lords who despised this 
state of things associated to protect property and 
ladies, and bound themselves by a solemn vow, 
which at length became quite a religious cere- 
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mony, to become the protectors of the weak and 
oppressed. . 

The Order of the Bath was, I believe, instituted 
about the reign of Henry IV. The ceremonies 
before a Knight's installation were rather curiou& 
He had to go through a bathing operation in a 
tub, then to be put to bed, and afterwards to 
watch all night. These vigils were always per- 
formed in the Abbey. There has not been an 
installation for many years ; the last was in 1812. 

In the south aisle of this beautiful chapel is a 
stately monument to the memory of Mary Queen 
of Scots. Her history is well known; but it is 
necessary that a young person should understand 
that there are some points on which historians 
differ so widely, that it is difficult to anive at a 
correct judgment. Ko character, perhaps, has 
been so variously dealt with as Queen Mary's; 
and it is not possible here to discuss the evidences 
for or against this unfortunate woman. Maiy 
was but seven days old when her father, James V. 
of Scotland, died, and ten months after she was 
solemnly crowned Queen of Scotland. Wlien she 
was scarcely six years old, she was sent to France 
to receive her education ; and it is not unlikely 
that this education at a French Court had a very 
unfavourable influence over her future life. France 
was, at that time, ruled by the counsels of a 
wicked woman, Catherine of Medicis, widow of 
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Henry II. of France, whose son was too young to 
reign at the time of his father's death. The per- 
secutions of the Protestants, known in France by 
the name of Huguenots, is, with some justice, 
attributed to her, as weU as the dreadful massacre 
of 30,000 of these people on St. Bartholomew's 
day. Mary married the son of Catherine, who 
was Francis II., king of France. There was much 
wickedness in the Court where the young Queen 
received her first impressions; and it is likely 
that here her sense of womanly modesty and pro- 
priety may have been blunted. She was left a 
widow at nineteen, and her return to her own 
kingdom, which was in a very disturbed state, 
was very melancholy. The poverty of the country 
struck ber. The weather was wet and dolorous, 
and a serenade of bagpipes quite offended her 
polished French attendants. John Knox, the 
great Eeformer, was very zealous in his attempt 
to convert Mary from the Popish faith. He must 
have been rather severe in his reprimands, for he 
sometimes was so sharp in his denunciations that 
he confesses he once made her weep "so that 
they could scarce get kerchiefs to hold her eyes 
dry." It is not improbable that to a young self- 
willed Queen, long unaccustomed to contradiction, 
the opposition and free-speaking of the 'conscien- 
tious but somewhat blunt Eeformer, were very 
bitter. 
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The history of Mary, from the time of her 
arrival in Scotland, was one series of misfortunes. 
She married a second time Henry Stuart, Lord 
Damley, a young headstrong boy, who led her an 
unhappy life, and made her pay for her partiality 
to her Italian secretary, Eizzio, by assisting at his 
murder in her very presence at Holyrood. Dam- 
ley's murder, in which she was suspected to be 
implicated, soon afterwards took place, and Mary's 
ruin was now sealed. Not long after her son's 
birth, she was sentenced to imprisonment in 
Lochleven Castle. She managed to escape from 
this prison ; and after a defeat in battle, resolved 
to cast herself on the protection and kindness of 
her cousin ElizabetL How she was received you 
have no doubt read. At twenty-six years of age, 
in the full bloom of beauty and health, a pall was, 
as it were, cast over her life ; and thenceforward, 
Mary^^ history is one story of weary, monotonous 
suffering and misery, the only change permitted 
the poor captive being that of removal from one 
prison to another. It is not my object to give 
you a detailed accoimt of Marj^'s life ; but while 
you are standing by her magnificent monument 
in Westminster Abbey, and feel, as is natural, 
compassion for her sorrows, and indignation 
against the queen who now lies within a 
short distance of her rival, I would have you 
remember that Marj^'s trials did not absolve her 
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from many great faults. Do not lose sight of this 
in your estimate of her character. She was fas- 
cinating and beautiful; but she was spoiled by 
flattery, and devoted to pleasure — a woman whose 
qualities better fitted her for a ball-room than a 
council chamber, and who took more interest in 
hawking, hunting, masquerading, and lute-playing, 
than in the welfare' of her people. James I., her 
son, has been much censured for his unnatural 
conduct to his mother ; but we must recollect that 
he had been brought up to despise and desert her, 
and to view her with selfish fear, as one who 
might deprive him of a throne. The fine monu- 
ment he erected to her memory, after he came to 
the crown, looks almost like a mockery. She was 
beheaded at Fotheringay Castle, in Northampton- 
shire, where the last few of her nineteen years* 
captivity were spent. Her remains were interred 
in Peterborough Cathedral ; but James, on coming 
to the throne, removed them to Westminster Abbey. 
In the opposite aisle is another monument, to 
one who little thought that she on whom she had 
trampled would repose almost by her side in the 
burial-place of kings. Elizabeth's reign is full 
of interest. She came to the throne under 'such 
happy circumstances, that it is no wonder that 
some of the light of those glorious days should 
fall upoi;i her. Within the century preceding 
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her accefr.i::':L in 14-tS. prinring was biTeiited; 
Ani'rri'rA •ili'jiiTrrf*! in l-ty2 : and die £elomuK 
tion be^Tin. ov Dither, in 1517. Her teigii of 
forty-fuor ye^rs was -rioh. n^yt only in great 
events, bn- in jrrar men. It produced Shakspeftre* 
the pjet: RioorL the philoisopher : Drake, the 
great seaman and the lir^t circumnavigator; 
Gresham, the ;ireat merchant, who founded the 
Eoyal Exchange: Spenser and £aleigh» names 
renowneil in histor\- and in sonir. 

The picture of the countr\% indeed, is a fiaer 
picture than that of the queen. Elizabeth had 
much of the arrogant nature of the Tudors in 
her disposition, and was intolerant of any possible 
dispute of her queenly power. She told the 
Archbishop of Canterbury' that she would allow 
of no de\'iation from her 'will, and that no man 
sliould be suffered to decline either on the right 
or the left from the drawn line she had limiteil 
])y her authority. ^lucli has been written of 
QucH3n Mar}''s persecution; but the records of 
Elizabeth's reign show the same spirit. Puritans, 
Anabaptists, and Jesuit priests all suffered in 
turn. Some were put to death, and many eudured 
unjust fines, imprisonment, and exile. Elizabeth 
persecuted the Puritans, who were then first called 
by that name, with great severity ; they in- 
creased, however, so rapidly in spite of her per- 
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secutions, that forty years afterwards they had 
strength sufficient to hurl Charles I. from the 
throne. 

Elizabeth was very impatient of preachers and 
preaching, and used to say that " two or three 
preachers were enough for a whole country." 
She has been known, it is asserted, to call out in 
her chapel to command the minister to change a 
disagreeable subject, or to cease too bold an ex- 
hortation. 

Her jealousy of her attendants was in later 
years rather childish. Lady Mary Howard, 
a young, beautiful, lively girl, who had many 
admirers in court, excited her envy, it is said. 
She had a pretty dress once, so pretty that the 
queen, like a spoiled child, wanted it; and one 
day, sending to the maiden's chamber, she got 
the dress, put it on, and made her appearance in 
it. The garment was far too short for her majesty, 
who asked the ladies how they liked her new- 
fashioned suit. At length she asked the owner, 
if it were not too short and ill-becoming to her ; 
to which, of course, the girl assented. "Why, 
then," said Elizabeth, "if it become not me, as 
being too short, I am minded it shall never become 
thee, as being too fine, so it fitteth neither welL" 
The picture of the poor, aged, feeble queen, lying 
on cushions on her palace floor, refusing to go to 
bed, and to eat, is a lesson on the utter insuffi- 
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ciency of earthly greatness. But we must not 
forget that the faults of kings and queens stand 
out more conspicuously than those of people in 
less exalted positions, and our judgment should 
for this reason be lenient, our eyes more open to . 
their merits as sovereigns, than their shortcomings 
as men and women. 

Placed in a niche in the east wall of this aisle 
is a sarcophagus of white marble. 

You may remember reading of the murder of 
Edward IV.'s children in the Tower. For many 
years their bodies were undiscovered ; but in the 
reign of Charles II. a chest was found at the foot 
of the stairs leading to the Chapel of the White 
Tower, and these were believed to be the remains 
of Edward V. and his brother. Charles II. ordered 
Sir Christopher Wren, the great architect, to make 
the sarcophagus for their bones. " It was rather 
curious piety," Walpole has sarcastically remarked, 
" to erect a monument to these imaginary bones, 
and to sink seventy thousand pounds actually given 
by Parliament, for a monument to his father;" 
or rather to spend it on his owti sinful pleasures. 
Still more disgraceful than this misappropriation, 
was the mean and savage revenge of tlie licen- 
tious monarch in tearing Cromwell's, Ireton's, and 
Bradshawe's bodies from the coffins in which they 
had reposed within the Abbey walls, and causin^y 
them to be hung on gibbets at Tybum. There is 
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a notice in the "Diary" of a gossiping writer 
named Pepys of the frightful spectacle. On the 
anniversary of Charles I.'s execution, he writes, 
30th January, 1660: — "To my Lady Batten's, 
where my wife and she are lately come back from 
seeing of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshawe, hang- 
ing and buried at Tybum." Not a very refined 
taste in Lady Batten and Mrs. Pepys, was it ? 

After you leave Henry VII.'s Chapel, you are 
shown the most ancient part of the Abbey. You 
enter it by a small, narrow stone staircase. It is 
one of the most interesting, because one of the 
most ancient. The present shrine of Edward the 
Confessor was erected by Henry III. Pilgrims 
came from afar to do penance there, and kings 
and nobles have ofifered many a costly gift at the 
altar. Edward gained the name of Confessor for 
his devotion to the Eomish Church, and was the 
last king of the Saxon line. Henry IV. was seized 
with his last illness — an attack of apoplexy — 
whilst paying his devotions at this very shrine. 
There is a Latin inscription on the tomb, most 
likely not of earlier date than that of the Popish 
Queen Mary. In James II.'s reign, when the 
scaffolding was taken doAvn after his coronation, a 
hole was broken in the lid of the Confessor's 
coffin. This might have been accidental; but 
not so the proceeding of a certain innkeeper, who 
lived at the time, and who writes thus : — " On 
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putting my hand into the hole, and turning the 
bones which I felt there, I drew from undemeatih 
the shoulder-bones a crucifix richly adorned and 
enamelled, and a gold chain twenty-four inches 
long/' The crucifix were oifered to, and accepted 
by the king, who ordered the coffin to be new 
planked, that no abuse might be offered to the 
" sacred ashes " of the Anglo-Saxon king. 

Edward I/s tomb is close to the staircase. He 
conquered the Welsh, and fought many battles 
with the Scotch. His queen, Eleanor of Castile, 
is buried near. 

Henry III.'s tomb is very handsome: the 
panels are of polished porphyry; and the figure 
of the king, once richly gilt, is said to have 
been the first brazen statue cast in England. 

This Chapel of the Kings, as it is called, is full 
of the remains of warriora, and at the time of 
the Ilelbrmation it was one of great splendour. 
Heniy Y., the famous hero of Agincourt, lies at the 
east end. The head of the king's efliigy was of 
solid silver, but when the monasteries were dis- 
solved this was stolen. His bruised helmet, with 
the deep dent of a battle-axe visible, his shield, 
and saddle, are shown. Henry began life in a 
very gay manner. He had many idle companions ; 
and curious stories have been told of his mad 
pranks when Prince of Wales. It is he, you 
know, who obtained the title of Madcap Harr)'. 
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In one of his frolics he and his friends disguised 
themselves like robbers, and attacked some tra- 
vellers, taking their money fix)m them; but the 
travellers pursued them, and they were all brought 
before the sheriff. The Prince, presuming on his 
rank, demanded their release; and receiving a 
refusal, he was so angry that he struck the judge 
on the bench, who immediately sent him to prison. 
Henry did not revenge this act ; and on coming 
to the throne, he dismissed his idle companions, 
and bent all his energies on war and conquest. 

It is to be regretted that he had such a 
mistaken notion of the duties of a king, for he 
seemed really desirous of performing those duties 
aright. Taking Edward III. for his model, he 
resolved to conquer France, nay, if possible to be 
king of the French. One of the French princes, 
who had only heard of him as " Mad-cap Harry," 
laughed at the idea of his coming to fight with 
France, and sent him in derision a present of 
tennis balls. Henry answered that he would 
soon send him some London balls, which would 
knock his house about his ears. Setting aside his 
warlike spirit, which, remember, was the spirit of 
a half-civilized age, there is much to admire in 
Henrjr's character. He was kind to the poor and 
much beloved by them for his justice. His worst 

sin seems to have been his bitter persecution of 

18 
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the Lollards, as the followers of Wicklifife were 
called. At tliirty-six years of age, during one of 
his warlike visits to France, he was taken ill, and, 
neglecting his disease in his eagerness to pursue 
his conquest, lie died at Vincennes, near Paris, 
leaving a young (|ueen and an infant son. When 
his confessor was reading the seven Psalms ap- 
pointed in the Eoman Catholic service for the 
dying, and came to the verae, "Build thou the 
walls of Jerusalem," he stopped him, saying, that 
when he had ended his conquest in Europe, he 
had intended to imdertiike a crusade as an atone- 
ment for his sins. How imiversally may you 
mark this feeling of the necessity of an atone- 
ment. Dying kings, under the remorse of con- 
science, have left bequests to found abbeys and to 
say masses for their souls. How strange does it 
seem that man in every age has been found un- 
willing to take hold of the only atonement wliich 
God has been pleased to accept, even that wliich 
His well-beloved Son made upon Calvary. The 
king's body was embalmed and brought over to 
England. It was met at Dover by filteen bishops, 
and many a])])ots. All the way from Blackheath, 
through the City, hynms on the way to the Abbey 
were sung, every householder standing at his door 
with a lighted torch in his hand. Henry is de- 
scribed as having been tall and agile in liis person, 
and such a swift runner, that he could, with but 
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Kttle help of his lords, and without assistance of 
dogs, capture deer in an enclosure. 

The coronation chairs are shown in the chapeL 
Placed in one of these chairs is the celebrated 
stone brought fi-om Scotland by Edward I., and is 
a very curious relic. This stone is supposed to be 
that which the Scots won from the Irish. All 
our kings and queens, since the time of Edward I., 
have been seated upon it at their coronation. To 
give a list of all the monuments in this and the 
adjoining chapels, wUl not be needful; you can 
read them in one of the many hand-books which . 
are to be bought. I have selected such as I 
thought most likely to interest you, but still the 
wonders of Westminster are not exhausted. 

The choir you must observe attentively. Just 
before the altar is the rich pavement which was 
placed here at the expense of Henry III. in 1268. 
Abbot Ware brought the stones from Italy, and 
employed Odoric from Eome to lay the different 
pieces together. This pavement you wUl hear 
called tesselated, from the Latin word tesselatus, or 
MTX>ught in chequer work. The materials are 
porphyry, lapis lazuli, jasper, alabaster, and some 
other stones. Abbot Ware lies buried under- 
neath this pavement. King Sebert, who, you will 
recollect, founded the Abbey, is buried on the 
south side, as well as Anne of Cleves, one of 
Henry VIII.'s many wives. 
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The north transept was, for many years, the 
principal entrance into the church, and most of 
the stately processions, common in Eoman Catho- 
lic worship, must have passed within this porch. 

We turn aside almost weary with the sight of 
these coimtless monuments and long flattering in- 
scriptions, which, whether in Latin or in English, 
tire older and wiser people than you to read. 
Efl&gies of poets, philosophers, kings, queens, and 
statesmen, seem to be without end, and I fancy 
you may be growing tired of Westminster Abbey. 
Do not, leave it, however, without looking at one 
figure in the choir, which, although it has little to 
recommend it as a work of art, will remind you 
of a man who better deserved the title of Great 
than many who sleep around. It is a sitting 
figure, and there is little dignity in it as a figure, 
nay, you may be almost disposed to smile when 
you see it with the head a little bent, the legs 
crossed, and the pleasant half-smile that lurks in 
and about the lips even of the cold marble. The 
statue is to the memory of William Wilberforce, 
tlie philanthropist, the advocate of liberty, the 
friend of the slave. 

I might have given you an account of other 
statesmen, more noted as orators, more lauded in 
history, but I prefer to direct your attention to 
Wilberforce ; he was not a mere philanthropist — he 
was a Christian. He was bom at Kingston-upon- 
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Hull, in Yorkshire, in the year 1759, at almost 
the same time as the celebrated Pitt. 

He was naturally kind aud benevolent, but 
when young he was worldly and careless of reli- 
gion. He became member of Parliament for Hull 
in 1780; and entering into many fashionable 
societies and clubs, was in great danger of suifer- 
ing from flattery and folly. Early in his public 
life, he went a tour on the Continent with the 
learned Dr. Isaac Milner, afterwards Dean of 
Carlisle. The conversation of this good man 
seemed to have impressed him greatly, and his re- 
commendation to Wilberforce to read Doddridge's 
Eise and Progress of Eeligion was greatly blessed 
to him. 

When the great change in Wilberforce became 
apparent, his companions were quite distressed at 
the loss of such an amiable young man from the 
world; but he soon rose high in public opinion, 
and made a great impression in the House of 
Commons. He was very intimate with Pitt, and 
often tried to impress him with the importance of 
personal religion. In time, however, the inti- 
macy ceased; Wilberforce increased in love to 
God, and holiness of life, and zeal for his cause, 
and went too far ia religion for a man like Wil- 
liam Pitt. The abolition of slavery was the 
grand object of Wilberforce's parliamentary life, 
and the emancipation of slaves in the colonies 
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actually took place in 1833, just before his 
death. He devoted the forty-five years of his 
life in Parliament to moVe the country to this 
glorious end, and just lived to see it achieved. He 
was moderate in all he said, never provoking an 
adversary, never calling in question his sincerity 
or purity of motive, always abstaining from irri- 
tating expressions, never returning evil for evil, 
or railing for railing. Wilberforce's "Practical 
Christianity," a work which has gone through 
many editions, shows, very beautifully, the diflfer- 
ence between a merely philanthropic man, "with- 
out religion, and the same character strengthened, 
directed, and guarded by Christian principle. It 
was published in order to give his political 
friends a just conception of his real views on the 
subject of religion. It has been the means of 
usefulness to many, and Legh Eichmond, after- 
wards a very eminent clergyman, dated his con- 
version from reading this work. 

To judge of any man's character correctly we 
should follow him home. 

At home Wilberforce was especially to be ad- 
mired. He was a gentle, tender husband and 
father, and love reigned throughout his house. 
An anecdote is told of his amiable temper, wliich 
is worth relating. He once mislaid a despatch, 
and having delayed the search until the last 
moment, he began to be a little flurried and 
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vexed. One of the royal family was waiting for 
it, and stiU it was not to be found. At this 
unfortunate moment a sad disturbance in the 
nursery overhead took place. To hear children 
crying is never pleasant, stUl less so amidst 
business and engagements. "Now for once," 
thought the person who was present, "Wilber- 
force's temper will give way." As the thought 
passed through his mind, WUberforce turned his 
benevolent face to him, and said, "'What a bless- 
ing to have these dear children — only think what 
a relief amidst other hurry to hear their voices 
and know they are well." 

His was true, consistent, home piety, and, as is 
the case with all consistent men, he was a man 
of prayer. When he retired into private life, 
how sweet must have been the remembrance of 
his victory. How delightful the thought of the 
past ! No pictures were called up by his memory 
of blood-stained battle-fields ; no harrowing 
sounds of the groans of his dying enemies dis- 
turbed the peace and joy of his death-bed ; but 
the blessings of the oppressed and the helpless 
slave, whose chains he had devoted his energies 
to break, and the song of liberty and rejoicing, 
must have cheered his soul when heart and flesh 
failed. 

I have said that WHberforce was benevolent : 
he was also humble. There was no self-gratula- 
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lion, no exalting of tlio acta of hia useful lifa 
He loved (iod, and adinirtul His clumieter too 
truly to l>e proud^ aud knew tliat after all he waa 
but an iustnimeiit that Iub heavenly Father hail 
been ]deaued to UHe i(U' HIm own purjHme tuul Ilia 
own work. He died in 1833, havmg etnnpleted 
his aevtjuty-fourth ytMir. Ah a luetu) of sculpture, 
uniiuestionably, WillHufoive'u monument is not 
tine, but the i*ell(;etioiiH whieli it nmat awaken are 
very pleiwant. 

SVith what nu^huu^lioly feeliny« we look at tho 
touibs of the worhlly, the tymnt, the blotKl-thirBty 
conqiu'nn*, or the iuei*e niondint ; but the tunib 
of a C'liristian is a jdeanant Hpot ; for wo know 
that altliouj^li the (^arthly ttdun^nach^ in diHHolvtMl 
ho hiiH a buihliuf^' of (lod, a house not nmdu M'ith 
hands— eternal in tlie heavens. 



"Could the England of 1680," says a modem 
historian, "be set before our eyes, we should 
scarcely know one landscape in a hundred, or one 
building in a thousand. The country gentleman 
would not recognise his own fields, nor the inhabi- 
tant of a town his own street. All is changed 
but the great features of nature, and a few of the 
more enduring and master works of human art." 
Scarcely less remarkable is the change which has 
taken place in the habits and customs of the 
people of England themselves; and, although 
change does not necessarily imply improvement, 
we presimie that not many of those who sing the 
praises of "merrie England in the olden time," 
would desire, if they might, to fall back to the 
mode of life of their forefathers. 

For English women we can speak at least con- 
fidently in this matter; for it needs little argu- 
ment to convince them how incomparably better 
and happier is the lot of a respectable tradesman's 
wife now-a-days, than that of the partner of a noble 
or a statesman in the time of bitter civil dissen- 
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sion and warfare. The warrior himself, in the 
excitement of the call to the camp, and in the 
" glory" of the battle-field, was less to be com- 
miserated than the mother, the wife, or the sister, 
who was left behind, to wonder, to weep, to long, 
and to suffer. There were in those days few 
means of gathering news of the absent; for, 
although a newspaper came out under the exciting 
circumstances of the Spanish Armada, it was not 
generally circulated until many years after Queen 
Elizabeth's time, and Londoners were long forced 
to content themselves with such intelligence as 
they could gain in "Paul's Walk," the grand 
mart for all the news of the day. 

There is nothing like a peep at a warrior's home 
to take off the lustre of a warrior's life; and 
many an aching heart has beat beneath a coat of 
mail at recollections of the lonely ones left behind. 
Happy English women of the present time — 
seated by your quiet hearth and surrounded by 
your meny children, you would not change places 
with the ^'ife of the seventeenth century for a 
coronet or a title ! There is little for you to 
apprehend. Tliere is no fear of a call to tlie camp 
to-night — no cry of war, no groans of defeat, no 
horrors of sieges. There is no dread lest some 
wliisper may have transpired to expose him you 
love to the tyrannical judgments of the Star 
Chamber, and then to the dreary precincts of the 
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Tower. Tour husband's life, if it be not one of 
" glory," is one of peace. Yours, if it be now and 
then an uphill path (and domestic life is not all 
plain and smooth), is, at least, one of safety, and 
of happy, quiet joy. 

Of those women who shared in the troubles of 
that troublous time — when England was threat- 
ened with all the horrors of unlimited monarchy, 
and the people, with the free blood circulating in 
their veins, resolved to resist unto the death — 
little is known, but that little is valuable and in- 
teresting. The records of their lives are scanty, 
but they abound in instruction ; and the examples 
that some of them have left us of conjugal affec- 
tion and feminine devotedness are useful and 
valuable lessons, scarcely to be surpassed in this 
more favoured age. Those who escaped the taint 
of the most corrupt and licentious court that ever 
existed, truly stand out in fine relief from the 
black and horrible picture of the times. Their 
virtue and chastity, be it remembered, was the 
virtue and chastity of principle; and sterling 
must that principle have been which could resist 
the allurements of a favourite, or the commands 
of a monarch. 

Amongst those whose names adorn the list of 
noble-minded and virtuous women; is that of 
Anne, wife of Sir Eichard Fanshawo. She was 
the eldest daughter of Sir John Harrison, of Balls, 
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in the county of Hertfordshire, and was bom in 
St. Olave's, Hart-street, London, in March, 1625 ; 
and here she resided during the winter months 
until the fifteenth year of her age. St. Olave's, 
Hart-street, presents rather a diflFerent aspect 
now, in its vicinity to the bustling Mark-lane, 
from that which it wore in the days of Anne 
Harrison's childhood. A few warehouses and a 
butcher and a baker's shop now stand in the 
street, which no baronet would think of selecting 
for a residence. St. Olave's Church survived the 
great fire, and to those who have read the gossip- 
ing journal of the conceited Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, Pepys, will be interesting as the parish 
church of the Diarist. Here also are the remains 
of his wife Elizabeth, and a monument to her 
memory, of white marble. 

Lady Fanshawe's mother is mentioned with 
much affection in the work which furnishes us 
with the history of herself and husband. " She 
was," says her daughter, " a loving wife and a 
tender mother, pious and charitable." Of her father 
also she makes most honourable mention. Li- 
tegrity and devoted service to his prince seem to 
have characterised him. He was a good husband, 
and father, had excellent abilities, and raised him- 
self to a great estate. He began life with but few 
advantages, for, besides a tolerable education, he 
had but twenty marks when he first came to 
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London. During the early part of the war he 
appears to have lost above 130,000/., which 
seemed to be a very common occurrence in the 
service of the king. Anne, his daughter, had as 
much education as was thought needful in those 
times, and, perhaps, somewhat more. She was 
skilful in all sorts of fine needlework, and learned 
French, singing, the lute, and dancing. Never- 
theless, these feminine accomplishments were not 
relished by the young lady so much as " more 
active" pastimes— riding, running, and romping. 
The fact of her having three brothers at that 
time, and no sister of an age to join in her plays, 
is snfficient to account for her being what she 
terms a " hoytiTig girl." 

A great change, however, came over the hoyden 
at fifteen. Her mother d}dng, she at once felt 
her responsibility, and, as an offering to her 
memory, flimg away her childishnesses, and took 
upon her the grave duties of the household and 
family. This was a good preparation for the 
cares of her after life, and it must have required 
some judgment and discretion to regulate the 
household of an old English gentleman, for, 
according to custom, they lived in great plenty 
and hospitality, though, she remarks, without 
lavishness. 

The domestic and social enjoyment of many an 
English family was, however, about to be broken 
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up. Charles and his Parliament began theii 
bitter warfare, and, in 1641, William Harrison, 
brother of Lady Fanshawe, became a member of 
the House of Commons : an expensive honour to 
him and his family, for during one session he 
persuaded his father to lend 150,000/. to paythe 
Scots who had entered England, and this debt (a 
monstrous sum in those days) remained unpaid 
until the Eestoration. Now began Anne Harri- 
son's experience of trouble. In 1642, Sir John 
Harrison was taken prisoner at 'Montague House, 
his residence in Bishopsgate-street. He was at 
this time member for Lancaster during the me- 
morable Long Parliament. His estates were 
sequestrated, but he effected his escape, and 
shortly afterwards he and his family, consisting of 
Anne and a younger sister, removed to Oxford, 
where King Charles I. tlien was with his court 
The privations and sufferings of the Royalists 
at this time were extremely severe. They went- 
from all the comforts of a well-ordered gentle- 
man's house, to the discomforts and incon- 
veniences attendmg life in a garrison town. 
From the windows of their miserable lodrin^ the 
prosject was truly horrible. The tovm was over- 
crowced, and great sickness prevailed. The kmg, 
desirii g to console his faithful servant, Harrison, 
for his sacrifices and privations, sent him at this 
time a warrant for a baronetcy, which he wisely 
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declined, saying, that he had too much honour of 
his knighthood, with which his Majesty had pre- 
sented him some years previously, for the fortune 
he now possessed. 

One almost wonders at any person thinking of 
marriage, or giving in marriage, amidst scenes 
like these; nevertheless we find Anne Harrison 
at the altar of Wolvercot Church, two miles from 
Oxford, in the eventful year of 1644. The hus- 
band of her choice was a Mr. Eichard Fanshawe, 
youngest son of Sir Henry Fanshawe, of Ware 
Park, in Hertfordshire. He was intended for the 
bar, but soon became wearied of the study neces- 
sary for that profession, and went abroad for the 
purpose of acquiring foreign languages, and a very 
important acquisition it proved to him in after 
life. At the time of his marriage he was Secre- 
tary at War, a faithful servant of Charles, and 
waa promised promotion on the first opportunity. 
His travels had greatly reduced his means, which 
were, for those days, tolerably good, about fifty 
pounds per annum, and one thousand five hun- 
dred pounds in money, but the sum of twenty 
pounds was the only capital with which he com- 
menced his married life. On this Lady Fanshawe 
remarks : — " It was to us as a little piece of 
armour to a bullet, which, if it be in the right 
place, though no bigger than a shilling, serves as 
well as a whole suit of armour." This sum was 
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soon expended in the purchase of pens, ink, and 
paper, necessary to him in his capacity of secre- 
tary ; and they seemed to have lived a contented 
and happy life, from May, 1644, the date of 
their marriage, until the ensuing March, when he 
received a summons to attend his new master, the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II., on a 
journey to Bristol. Charles had an established 
Council this year, and, as Secretary to the Council 
of War, Mr. Fanshawe's position was anything 
but a sinecure. At the birth of their first child, 
at the moment when the new and tender emo- 
tions of paternal love were just called into exer- 
cise, he received his first sunmions, and to his 
grief was compelled to leave the young mother in 
Oxford with a dying child, and scarcely the 
means of subsistence, amidst aU the horrors of a 
garrison town. The infant died two days after 
its father's departure, but the mother had at this 
time the solace of her father and sister's com- 
pany, and received frequent assurances from her 
absent husband that as soon as the lords of the 
council had their wives come to them she would 
be permitted to join him. In the May following, 
Mr. Fanshawe sent his wife fifty pieces of gold, 
and permission to go to him. The gold, sorely as 
she needed it, was not so grateful to her loving 
heart as that summons. She must have been 
light of spirit, or so used to the imcertainty and 
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danger of the times that she could take these 
matters more easily than we should do, for she 
speaks of a merry journey to Bristol, merr}", 
though from momentary fear of the enemy they 
had to pursue their route long after nightfall 
The meeting between the husband and wife was 
a very joyous one, and Mr. Fanshawe compli- 
mented his lady by putting under her charge a 
hundred pieces of gold, saying, " Thou that keeps 
my heart so well will surely keep my fortune." 

There is a good lesson for curious wives in this 
part of her history, and told with such infinite 
simplicity that we will introduce the subject in 
her own words. 

" My Lady Eivers, a brave woman, and one 
that had suffered many thousand pounds loss for 
the king, in discourse tacitly conmiended the 
knowledge of State affairs, and that some women 
were very happy in a good understanding thereof ; 
thereupon citing some names who were no more 
capable than I, &c. ; that in the night she knew 
there had come a post from Paris from the queen 
(Henrietta Maria), and that she would be glad to 
hear what the queen commanded the king, saying, 
if I would ask my husband privately he would 
teU me,' and I might tell her. I, that was young 
and innocent, began to think there was more in 
inquiring into public affairs than I had thought, 

and that it being a fashionable thing would make 

19 
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me more beloved of my husband, if that had been 
possible, than I was." When her husband came 
home from council, she accordingly beset him, as 
he was passing to his study with a handful of 
papers, and told him that she understood there 
had come a packet from the queen, and longed to 
know its contents. He smilingly replied, that he 
would come to her shortly, but was very busy 
now. She renewed her petition when he came 
out of his closet, but he kissed her, and began to 
talk of other things. The young married kdy 
then did what some young married ladies, before 
and since the Lady Fanshawe have done — ^little to 
their credit, however — sulked, and would eat no 
supper. Her sulks and her fasting did not suc^ 
ceed, and she tried again at bed-time, saying, * she 
knew he did not love her,' &c., but all in vain. 
So they went to bed ; she cried and he slept. 

Next morning, the same curiosity awoke with 
her, and she sulked on. This state of things con- 
tinued, and, at dinner-time, she tried to work on 
his affections, saying, 'Thou dost not care to see 
me troubled ;' to which he replied, ' My dearest 
soul, nothing on earth can afflict me like that; 
and when you asked me of my business, it was 
wholly out of my power to satisfy thee ; for my 
life and fortune shall be thine, and every thought 
of my heart, in which the trust I am in may not 
be revealed, but my honour is my own, which I 
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cannot preserve if I communicate the prince's 
afiPairs; and I pray thee with this answer rest 
satisfied ! ' This wise reply so convinced the 
yonng wife, that she never more pressed him to 
tell her any of the things with which she had no 
business ; and it is an answer which may even 
now have effect on those ladies who think they 
have a right over all their husbands* secrets. 

And now there began the disputes about the 
prince. Queen Henrietta, who had made mischief 
enough by her interference in government, and 
could not, even at this critical stage of her hus- 
band's affairs, let matters rest, 'would have the 
prince to France ;' accordingly the prince, accom- 
panied by Earl Bradford and a few servants, 
joined his mother at Paris, and shortly afterwards 
went to Holland. 

Soon after, the king was at Hampton Court 
in confinement, and the circumstance of his 
escape and final condemnation are too well known 
to need comment. During his residence at 
Hampton Court, Lady Fanshawe went to pay her 
duty to him several times ; when she took her 
leave of him, during the last interview, she could 
not refrain from weeping. ' When I had saluted 
him,' she writes, ' I prayed God to preserve his 
Majesty with long life and happy years. He 
stroked me on the cheek, and said, " Child, if 
God pleaseth, it shall be so ; but both you and I 
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must submit to God's will, and you know in what 
hands I am. " Thus did we part from that 
glorious sun, that, within a few months, was mur- 
dered, to the grief of all Christians who were not 
forsaken of God/ We can scarcely wonder at 
this warmth of language fix)m one bred in the 
strictest Royalist principles ; and there is no 
doubt that extreme severity to a man will, in a 
greater or less degree, generally obtain for him 
the popular sympathies. Had Charles been 
merely banished from the kingdom, many a sub- 
ject, weary enough of his misrule, would have 
been satisfied, who was scarcely prepared for his 
execution. Yet let us not, in pity for the man 
(and his faults as king do not make him less 
worthy of commiseration), forget that he suffered 
not alone ; many and many a battle-field in his 
own country was stained with the blood of sub- 
jects nithlessly led on to war by him. The his- 
tory of these times is full of mournful instruction, 
of sad and grave interest. We learn how a single 
man, who, in private life, might have gone down 
to the grave in peace, by his inefficiency as a 
ruler, his ambition and tenacity of kingly pre- 
rogative, his firmness where he should have 
vielded, his indecision where he should have 
acted, T\Tought the destruction of his people, and 
tlie ruin of liimself and his posterity. 

The lives of all Charles's servants were now 
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held on very uncertain tenure. The Fanshawes 
continued to pass theirs in the common vicissi- 
tudes of the times. Charles II. summoned Mr. 
Fanshawe to wait on him in 1648, as a naval 
engagement was proposed between the Parliament 
and the King, and, but for a very violent storm, 
this battle would have taken place. A letter, 
written to his wife on board the prince's ship, 
intimated to her the great risk of defeat, and 
advised her to patience and trust. They went 
over to France shortly after, and Lady Fanshawe 
was despatched to England to raise money. With 
a sad heart she parted fix)m her beloved husband, 
and, taking her little girl Nan, and her sister with 
her, they aiTived at Deal. 

Then came orders for a voyage to Ireland. Let 
no one accustomed to step into a railway-carriage, 
or a well-ordered steamer, now-a-days, think lightly 
of all these journey ings by land and sea. Travel- 
ling then was a very different affair from travelling 
at present, and one can only marvel at the bodily 
and mental strength of a female which could 
endure such repeated calls for exertion and self- 
possession. Mr. Fanshawe was already there, 
and when his lady arrived at Youghal, in Munster, 
in the full expectation of meeting him, she found 
that he had left Youghal, and was then gone on 
business to Cork. For six months after their 
reunion, they lived in great comfort, and were 
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stationed at a house of Dean Boyle's, in Cork; 
but the death of their son Henry, whom they 
had left behind them, clouded their short season 
of domestic joy. It is remarkable, and is a strong 
evidence of how God fits His creatures for the 
discipline through which He calls them to pass, 
that in Lady Fanshawe's memoirs so merely 
passing an allusion is made to the frequent losses 
of children that she sustained. That she was 
endowed with strong affections is beyond a doubt; 
no cold, selfish, unloving woman could have en- 
dured all that she endured ; but this was not a 
time for the indulgence of home affection; the 
voice of domestic joy and that of grief were 
alike drowned in the loud-sounding cry of king 
and country; and even the voice of a Eachel 
weeping for her children, in that cry was of 
necessity hushed. 

Cromwell's landing in November, 1649, threw 
them into consternation; and so hot was his 
march over Ireland, that Prince Eupert's fleet 
was obliged to set sail. The Fanshawes remained 
behind, awaiting Charles's commands. On the 
day that Cork revolted, Mr. Fanshawe was absent 
on business at Kinsale, and at midnight the family 
was aroused by the ominous sound of cannon. 
They aU arose ; and Lady Fanshawe, who albeit 
was at the time in pain and suffering, was com- 
pelled to do the same, not knowing what would 
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happen. Pearing lamentable cries of men, 
women, and children, she inquired from her 
window of the cause, and found that the Irish, 
stripped and wounded, were turned out of the 
town, of which Colonel Jefferies had possessed 
himself for Cromwell. Upon this intelligence, 
Lady Fanshawe did not scream, nor faint, nor go 
into hysterics, so far as we can learn ; neither did 
she give herself up for lost ; but, with the sound 
judgment that characterised her, wrote to her 
husband, expressing no selfish regret that he was 
not there to protect and comfort her, but rejoicing 
in his safety ; persuading him to exercise hope 
and patience, and promising to secure his papers. 
This precaution proves afterwards to have been 
very necessary, as Cromwell declared that to have 
obtained Fanshawe's papers would have been as 
important to him as the possession of the town. 

Having finished her note, and letting the messen- 
ger down over the garden wall of Ked Abbey, their 
residence, she packed up her husband's cabinet and 
all his writings, with neariy one thousand pounds 
in gold and silver, and all other portable goods ; 
she then put into effect her resolution, which was 
to present herseK to Colonel Jefiferies, and implore 
a pass from that place. At three o'clock in the 
morning, attended only by a man and a maid- 
servant, by the light of a taper, she made her 
way into the market-place, amidst a scene of 
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tumult, and through bands of armed men, and 
inquired for the Commander Jeflferies. He appears 
to have had some respect for her husband, and 
according to Lady Fanshawe's account, to have 
owed him some gratitude, for he immediately 
granted her petition for a pass for herself, her 
family, and her goods, kindly expressing his 
sense of obligation to her husband. Then throngh 
thousands of naked swords did this heroine le- 
tiuce her steps to Eed Abbey, hired a neighbour's 
cart, which carried all that she could remove, and 
with her sister, little Nan, and her servant, set 
forth at five o'clock in the morning on their 
perilous journey. They had but two horses, so 
were compelled to ride by turns; but notwith- 
standing fatigue and fear, they accomplished the 
ten miles' ride to Kinsale happily, and to the no 
small joy of the anxious husband. 

Within a few days the king's orders arrived, 
which were, that Mr. Fanshawe should forthwith 
go into Spain and deliver letters to Philip IV. 
On their way to fulfil this commission, before 
leaving Ireland, they passed through Limerick, 
where Lord Eoscommon, then Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, met his singular fate. Whilst lighting 
Mr. Fanshawe from his house, after a private 
consultation, that they had held together, he feU 
down the stairs, and so fractured his skull, that 
he died a few days afterwards, leaving the seal of 
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Ireland in Mr. Fanshawe's hands until he should 
have orders how to dispose of it. This circum- 
stance delayed their journey for a short time, and 
when orders came to transfer the seals to Lord 
Inchiquin, they proceeded to Galway, whence they 
determined to embark for Spain. Their welcome 
to the town was very ominous. The plague had 
ravaged the place, and had not, indeed, quite 
ceased on their arrival. The master of the house 
where they were to lodge greeted them with these 
words : — " Welcome to this disconsolate city, once 
one of the finjest little cities in the world, where 
you now see the streets grown over with grass." 
On their departure, after wishing them a happy 
voyage, he said, " I thank God you are gone safe 
from my house, notwithstanding that I have 
buried nine persons out of it in six months." 

Their voyage was prosperous, although they 
had an alarm when passing the straits, from a 
well-manned Turkish galley. The women had 
accordingly, orders to keep in the cabin, lest the 
Turks, discovering that there were females on 
board, should attack the vessel, and carry them 
off as slaves. The captain, therefore, took the 
precaution to lock Mrs. Fanshawe up in the cabin; 
but, after knocking and shouting for some time 
in vain, she gained the attention of the cabin-boy 
who lent her his clothes, and the courageous lady, 
creeping up on deck, was speedily by the side of 
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her husband. Happily, the galley, being satisfied 
with the sight of the forces of the vessel, tacked 
about, and they continued their course. 

There are interesting notices in this part of the 
journal of the Alhambra, at Grenada, and also of 
Madrid, during this their first short sojourn. Philip 
IV. showing no disposition to acconunodate his 
brother Charles with money, the Fanshawes soon 
prepared to leave Madrid, and after the birth of a 
daughter in that place, in the July of 1650, they set 
sail for France in September, fresh peril awaiting 
them in the Bay of Biscay, where they encountered 
a heavy storm. They ran on shore at a little 
village two leagues from Nantz, and did not 
arrive at Paris until the middle of November. 
The queen mother and princess Henrietta re- 
ceived them very graciously, and confided to Mr. 
Panshawe various letters to send to the king, who 
was on his way to Scotland. At Calais another 
parting was needful; Lady Fanshawe being sent 
to England for money,' while Mr. Fanshawe was 
to await her return to that town. This plan was 
frustrated; for Mr. Fanshawe receiving a sum- 
mons from the king, went at once to Scotland, 
and resumed the office of secretary. 

This disappointment came at a very unfavour- 
able time for poor Lady Fanshawe, who, with 
*^o yoizing children, and the near expectation of 
anothex-, needed lier lius\>and's presence and sup- 
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port more than ever. With a very heavy heart 
she settled herself in lodgings, where a daughter 
was born ; and here she passed seven months, in 
that time receiving but four letters from Mr. 
Fanshawe. After her confinement, she went to 
Ware Park, where her brother lived, to recruit her 
strength ; and whilst there, the memorable battle 
of Worcester took place, when the king took flight, 
and Lady Fanshawe heard no news of her hus- 
band until the announcement came that he was 
taken prisoner. To know he was alive, though 
deprived of liberty, revived her hopes ; and with 
little Nan, the companion of her troubles, she set 
forth to see where her husband was. 

On arriving in London, a messenger met her 
with a letter from him, appointmg a meeting with , 
her in a certain room in Charing Cross, where he 
had the promise of his keeper that he should have 
his wife's company to dinner. In this room Lady 
Fanshawe awaited him with the utmost impa- 
tience, and at about eleven o'clock some hundreds 
of soldiers on foot made their appearance ; and 
amongst the number was Mr. Fanshawe. His 
cheerfulness was very great ; but Lady Fanshawe 
must have had an aching heart during this sad 
and hurried meeting. Orders came to carry him 
to Whitehall, a place which was, doubtless, full of 
painful recollections and associations to his mind, 
from the tragedy recently enacted there. In a 
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little room looking into the boWling-green he was 
kept close prisoner, with expectation of death, for 
ten weeks. During this time, Lady Fanshawe 
never failed to rise at four in the morning, and go 
with a lantern in her hand, unattended, from her 
lodgings in Chancery-lane to Whitehall, to cheer 
her imprisoned partner. The thought of that 
morning's visit would often cheer the captive 
through the weary hours of a solitary day and 
night. Sometimes she declares that she was so 
wet that the rain " went in at her neck and out 
at her heels." 

The close confinement and the previous hard 
life Mr. Fanshawe endured, caused a serious attack 
of illness, and Lady Fanshawe resolved on peti- 
tioning her husband's release to imdergo a course 
of medicine. Accordingly, she presented herself 
at the Council Chamber with the physician's cer- 
tificate, who chanced to be, likewise, Cromwell's 
medical man, and succeeded in obtaining his re- 
lease upon 4,000/. bail. Some members of the 
Council strongly objected, but Cromwell, who was 
favourably disposed to Mr. Fanshawe, canied the 
point, and the meeting, uncertain as the circum- 
stances were, is recorded as a very joyous one. 

In 1650 Mr. Fanshawe had been created a 
baronet. This circumstance, in a time of such 
commotion, produced but little impression ; and no 
other comment is made on the subject by Lady 
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Fanshawe than a notice that her husband left the 
patent behind him in Scotland before the battle 
of Worcester. Soon after his release on bail, his 
illness assumed an alarming apj>earance ; and for 
many days and nights he had no sleep but on the 
faithful arm of his true helpmeet. Some especial 
fiavour was shown them, for they were permitted 
to go to Bath, and thence to Tankersley, in York- 
shire, where, with their three children, they lived 
a quiet country life. At Tankersley another 
daughter was bom, and it seemed for a while as 
though they had found a haven of rest ; but the 
storm of domestic soitow now burst upon them, 
and at a time when they had leisure to mourn, 
for the dear little Xan, who had crossed tempestu- 
ous seas and braved dangerous journeys with her 
mother, was taken from them in the tenth vear of 
her age. Small-pox was the cause of her death. 

By command of the Council, Sir Eichard was 
now ordered to reside within five miles of London, 
and to show himself every month to the High 
Court of Justice. In 1655, and again in 1656, 
a daughter was added to the family; and the 
second daughter, Elizabeth, taken from them. 
Sickness and sorrow now seemed their portion; 
but Cromwell's death revived their hopes of liberty, 
which were not, however, immediately realized. 
The Earl of Pembroke, an old and attached friend 
of Sir Eichard's, on pretence of engaging him as 
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tutor to his son during his continental travels, 
obtained his release for a year; and as soon as 
Sir Richard was abroad he communicated with 
Charles, who, being absent in Spain, sent word to 
him that on his return he should rejoin him, and, 
in the meantime, bestowed on him the situation 
of Latin Secretaiy, and made him one of the 
Masters of Requests. 

Sir Richard now thought that his wife might 
leave England also, and sent a request to her to 
come to him at Paris, with her elder children, but 
no pass was to be obtained. Her cousin Neville, 
one of the High Court of Justice, brought her the 
disappointing message, that " by a trick her hus- 
band had gained his liberty ; but on no conditions 
should she or her children stir." She had braved 
greater dangers, and experienced sharper disap- 
pointments than this, and with her difficulties 
were not impossibilities. She sat down awliile, 
and considered what to do ; and then, going 
straight to Wallingford House, the passport office, 
she left her maid at the gate, and assuming a 
rough tone and ill mien, told a man at the office 
that she wanted a pass to Paris to her husband, 
a young merchant there. She obtained the pass, 
under the name of Anne Harrison, for five shil- 
lings ; the man remarking that a " malignant " 
would have given him five pounds for the same. 
When she arrived at her lodgings, she ingeniously 
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turned the H of Harrison into two -F*s, the rr into 
an 71, and so on, completely changing the name 
into her own ; and, on the same night, went off to 
Gravesend. When the searchers at Dover de- 
manded her pass, her heart must have beat 
•quickly; but they allowed her to proceed, merely 
remarking, that they little thought a pass would 
have been granted to so great a malignant. She 
landed safely at Calais, and met her husband 
happily at St. Denis. Shortly after her arrival 
in France, their then only son died of small-pox. 

The restoration of the king now put an end to 
all the dangers of the Fanshawes ; but the results 
were grievously disappointing to all who had suf- 
fered and fought in their ungrateful master's 
service. 

The promises made in banishment and adversity 
were null in the time of court luxury and enjoy- 
ment Lady Fanshawe writes with a tinge of the 
bitterness of the times on the subject, and declares 
that Clarendon was the occasion of her husband's 
disappointment of the ofi&ce of Secretary of State. 
The circumstances of the king's return to England 
are narrated by Lady Fanshawe in glowing co- 
lours. She describes the number of people as 
making one great street from Dover to Whitehall. 
Was there no mingling of sadness in that return 
to the palace of his father, where, but a few years 
since, that father's head was laid upon the block ? 
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Was there no humiliation before the TCing of 
kings, who would fain have taught the misguided 
Stuarts that kings are but men, and that men are 
dust before him ? Alas ! for the use that the 
second Charles made of the aflBictions of his 
youth. They failed to soften and to turn his 
heart to God. There are few darker pages in 
liistory than those of the Eestoration. The re- 
storation of what ? Of a profligate, heartless 
monarch, in whose eyes merit, service, and suf- 
fering, weighed as air, compared with the claims 
of his greedy favourites (illchosen as the favour- 
ites of all bad men are), and of women who were 
a disgrace to their sex. 

We will not linger at Charles II.'s court. It is 
not a tempting spot. Lady Fanshawe was now 
to experience the truth of the saying, " Favour is 
deceitful, and riches are vain;" and surely ex- 
perience might have taught her, as it had done 
many before her, to put no trust in princes. The 
gift of his Majesty's picture, when a child, set 
with small diamonds, at this time is noted, and 
this is about the extent of the gratitude of Charles 
to his ftiithful servant Fanshawe. Queen Hen- 
rietta's own account of the appearance of her first- 
born in infancy is anything but flattering. We 
may sup])()se, therefore, that, excepting for the dia- 
monds with which the portrait was set, it possessed 
but little value, and it must have been somewhat 
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tantalizing to receive such marks of favour at a 
time when more solid benefits would have been 
but justice to those who had sacrificed so much 
for royalty. 

Sir Eichard had the honour, shortly after the 
Eestoration, of taking his Majesty's letter of 
courtship and picture to Catherine of Braganza, 
who subsequently became Queen Consort of Eng- 
land. He was likewise present at the nuptials, 
which took place at Portsmouth. Charles could 
say kind and winning things as well as most men, 
and recommended Lady Fanshawe very warmly 
to his bride on her presentation, "whereupon her 
Majesty gave her servant her hand to kiss." 

The appointment of Sir Eichard Fanshawe as 
an ambassador to Portugal, apparently gave them 
satisfaction no less than the gifts, which, as is 
customary also with the himian heart, were eagerly 
desired. The crimson velvet cloth of state, fringed 
and laced with gold, the Persian carpet, and the 
tapestry hanging, with many luxurious and gor- 
geous et coetercbs, are noticed by her ladyship, who, 
however, informs us "that there yet wanted a 
velvet bed," which they should have had by cus- 
tom. Accompanied by their children, they landed 
safely at Lisbon, where their reception was very 
flattering. The queen (Catherine of Braganza's, 
mother), showed Lady Fanshawe much attention 

and appears to have entered into free conversation 

20 
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with her at diflferent times. The account of her 
Portuguese life is very amusing, but the limits of 
our memoir will not permit us to enlarge upon 
this part of her life. They were recalled after a 
year's residence. Sir Richard was created a Privy 
Coimcillor after his return to London ; and what- 
ever might have been the Fanshawes' expectations 
there seems to have been some realization of 
worldly advantage and profit ; for in addition to 
the many goods left in England, she says that those 
brought out of Portugal were seventeen cart-loads. 
A great feast is noted on the 21st, the purchase 
of coach-horses on the 26 th, and three days after 
eight more coach-horses, &c., &c. The contrast 
between Lady Fanshawe after the Eestoration, in 
her great London house, and Anne Harrison, in 
her little baker's garret at Oxford, during the civil 
war, is very striking. 

The year after their return to England, Sir 
Richard being appointed ambassador to the Court 
of Madrid, they embarked at Portsmouth, with a 
numerous retinue, for Cadiz. How unlike the 
dangerous, eventful journeys and voyages of the 
loving wife and subject in her early days ! Her 
account of her residence at Madrid is but amusing 
gossip. Their lives abroad were passed almost in 
royal magnificence. In relating one of their 
journeys to Seville, she says : — " I followed my 
husband in my own coach, as I ever did in all 
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places ; all the pages going next my coach on ' 
horseback ; and then our coach of state and other 
coaches and litters behind. We lay in the king's 
palace (the Al Cazar), which was very royally 
furnished for our reception." Royally indeed ! — 
a silver bedstead, Persian carpets, tapestry hang- 
ings, damask quilt, and cloth of tissue, are 
descanted upon. 

The birth of a son, at this time, although he 
was deaf and dumb, was a great joy to Lady 
Fanshawe. "In 1665, August 6th," she says, 
"was bom my son Richard Fanshawe. God be 
praised ! " There is a very weU-written and ap- 
propriate prayer on this occasion, indicative of 
more religious feeling than any other portion of 
her records furnish. 

The circumstance of Sir Richard's recall, and 
the substitution of the Earl of Sandwich in his 
stead, do not belong so much to Lady Fanshawe's 
history as to that of her husband. It appears to 
have been a painful subject to them; and some 
persons ascribe Sir Richard's illness and death to 
the effects of his grief on account of the dissatis- 
fiaction which his sovereign manifested in this 
recall A short illness terminated his life, about 
a fortnight before his intended return to England ; 
and Lady Fanshawe was left a widow and deso- 
late in a foreign country. 
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Her prayer to her heavenly Father at this time 
is very affecting. The tie which had bound them 
for twenty-two years, in joy and sorrow, change 
and vicissitude, was now dissolved ; and the out- 
pourings of her soul cannot be read without sym- 
pathy and interest. The change in religion which 
the Queen Eegent proposed to her is alluded to 
in the prayer as a temptation; and her circum- 
stances were indeed such as to render the offer of 
a pension and provision for five fatherless children 
very tempting ; but to this she did not yield. A 
sorrowful journey it must have been when, bid- 
ding Madrid and all its splendoiu* adieu, she fol- 
lowed the remains of him who had been the great 
earthly object of her life and her affection for so 
many years. She writes on December 3rd: — "I 
began my journey from BUbao with the body of 
my dear husband and all my children." They 
landed at the Tower Wharf, after a long, tedious 
voyage, and Sir Richard was buried in Allhallows 
Church, in Hertford, on the 16th of November. 

The arrears of her husband's pay, which 
amounted to two thousand pounds, and the reim- 
bursement of five thousand eight hundred and 
fifteen pounds laid out in liis Majesty^s service, 
now became a great object to the widowed mother 
of five children, the youngest of whom was 
scarcely twelve months old ; but for this she was 
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obliged to content herself with promises so long, 
that her heart grew sick with hope defeiTcd. In 
this great distress she had no remedy but patience. 
" How far was that from a reward," she observes, 
" for thirty years' suffering by land and sea, and 
hazard of life over and over !" 

She now very sensibly began to shape her life 
according to her altered fortune; but truly says 
that "to settle in a narrow compass suddenly, 
after a wider range, is not easy, and as bad as for 
a rider to quit his horse in full career." The 
arrears of Lady Fanshawe's money were not paid 
for nearly three years, by which delay she in- 
curred a loss of two thousand pounds, and was 
then compelled by Lord Shaftesbury to pay that 
sum for the plate furnished to the embassy. The 
civilities which she received from the queen, and 
the letters written to her by the minister, were 
but cold comfort for all this. "Tliey bid," she 
sarcastically remarks, "God help me; and they 
might add, that they have notliing for me." 

There is little left on record of the manner in 
which Lady Fanshawe passed the remainder of her 
life. The education of her children, and the set- 
tlement of her worldly affairs, are noticed occa- 
sionally, as well as the death of her father and 
sister; which events seem to have made a great 
impression upon her, and to have clouded the 
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evening of her days. A severe illness brought 
her to the verge of the grave ; and on recovering 
from this, she bought ground in St Mary's Chapel, 
Ware Church, where she made a vault for her 
husband and herself She died on the 20th of 
January, 1679, in her fifty-fifth year. Of her 
numerous family of fourteen children — six sons 
and eight daughters — she left only Eichard, who 
succeeded his father in the baronetcy; and four 
daughters — Katherine, Margaret, Anne, and Eliza- 
betli, all of whom, with the exception of Margaret, 
died in early youth. Eichard, also, died unmar- 
ried about the year 1695, and the title then 
became extinct. 

To a reflective mind it must have been a sub- 
ject of doubtful retrospect, and to a conscientious 
one, of serious apprehension, how far a life of de- 
votion, such as the Fanshawes', to the cause of 
royalty had been productive of good, either to the 
king or his people. There are many characters 
like Charles II.'s in private life. There they may 
inspire contempt or invite pity, but the mischief 
that tliev work is limited to their own narrow 
sphere of action ; but here was a man set up on a 
throne — an example to his people and to the 
nations of the world, the prince and the ruler of 
tlio countr\^ who had no interest in an^i:hinc^ but 
pleasui*e, no end in life but his own selfish gratifi- 
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cation. One is fain to pity Lady Fanshawe, in 
the evening of her days, in the thought she must 
sometimes have entertained of having wasted her 
life's prime on the darling cause of such a 
" Eestoration." 
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Lucy Apsley, daughter of Sir Alien Apsley, 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London, was bom in 
that gloomy palace prison on the 29 th of January, 
1619-20. In the Tower! amidst the sighing of 
the captive, the groans of the oppressed and 
suffering, almost within soimd of the shrieks of 
the rack-agonized victim, and within view of the 
fatal block and the glittering axe; amidst the 
crime-stained, the court-defiled, and the weary 
worldlings, or the persecuted martyr-souled ser- 
vants of God : amidst spirits such as these did 
the little Lucy first breathe the breath of life. 
Here she was to receive her first impressions of 
the world, and sorrowful impressions they must 
have been. One can scarcely imagine the joyous 
laugh of childhood ringing within the Tower 
walls ; and who can tell but that the very place 
of her birth gave a turn to her character — that 
there the seeds were sown of the thoughtful, firm, 
and self-possessed woman, which, as Mrs. Hut- 
chinson, she afterwards became ? 
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If one may believe her own account in her 
brief autobiography, she was little given to 
childish sports or amusements, for she was 
always a womanly reflecting girL Could it be 
that some dim shadows of the cloudy future 
sobered or darkened the bright visions so gene- 
rally granted to childliood ? — that thus it pleased 
Him who fixeth the bounds of our habitation, to 
prepare this extraordinary woman for her part on 
the great stage of life ? 

Her father. Sir Allen Apsley, held the ofiice of 
Lieutenant of the Tower for fourteen years, which 
fact is recorded on a little tablet in the chapel of 
St. Peter, which may be now seen on the south 
wall of the chanceL The governor's house, or 
lieutenant's lodgings, as they were called, was an 
uninteresting, incommodious building of the time 
of Henry VIII. It has undergone repeated 
alterations and repairs since Lucy Apsley's days, 
and there is nothing worthy of note respecting it, 
if we except the fact that, in a room caUed the 
Council Chamber, the conspirators were examined 
concerning the famous Gunpowder Plot. 

We have lingered for a moment at the place of 
Lucy Apsley's birth, and it is interesting to note 
not in the place alone, but in the circumstance of 
her early childhood, the preparation for after years. 
One can well fancy Lucy Apsley — a little notable 
child, watching her lady mother, as she made 
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savoury broths and restoring jellies for the sick 
prisoners, perhaps as a special treat, following her 
with the posset or the cordial into the gloomy 
cell, and bringing with her there a waft of inno- 
cence, a breath of infantine freshness and free- 
dom, more welcome in many a case of heart 
sickness than the meat or the drink itsel£ She 
was a good, tender woman that lieutenant's wife, 
and was wont to comfort and to sympathize with 
the afflicted knights and ladies; so that her 
daughter remarks, "they felt not the incon- 
venience of a prison who were in that place." This 
daily practice of charity and almsgiving was a fine 
practical lesson for the young girl, a beautiful 
example, indeed, borrowed as it was from Him 
who was kind and tender-hearted, and "went 
about doing good." 

The celebrated Sir Walter Ealeigh shared in 
Lady Apsley's good offices at the time of which 
we speak. He, with Mr. Kuthven, a prisoner of 
state, being very fond of the study and practice 
of chemistry, were greatly indebted to the lieu- 
tenant's lady for her indulgence in providing them 
with means to prosecute tlieir experiments. Al- 
though her benevolence prompted her thus to 
endeavour to relieve the tedium of their captivity, 
and to divert their minds from vain regret and 
useless bewailings, she had the gratification of 
adding to her own store of medical knowledge, so 
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requisite in those days to women, and she was, 
moreover, able to procure medicines for the poor, 
who were prevented from obtaining the advice of 
a physician in time of sickness. Sir Allen 
Apsley himself was a merciful governor, acting 
as a father to the prisoners, and always sweeten- 
ing their captivity, as far as possible, by his gentle 
and compassionate rule. 

The birth of Lucy Apsley was hailed with 
great joy by her mother, who was already pos- 
sessed of three sons, but had no daughter. Before 
the birth of Lucy, Lady Apsley had an extra- 
ordinary dream, the particulars of which are not 
given; but the interpretation whereof was, that 
she should have a daughter of some eminence, 
which, as Mrs. Hutchinson in her biography 
ingeniously remarks, "like such vain prophecies 
wrought out as far as it could its own accom- 
plishment, for my father and mother fancying me 
then beautiful, and more than commonly appre- 
hensive, applied all their care, and spared no cost 
to improve me in my education." This is, un- 
doubtedly, a very sensible way of tracing the 
fulfilment of the dream to its true source. In 
the present case it directed great attention to 
the cultivation of her mind and the formation of 
her character. Keflecting, as Sir Allen and his 
lady doubtless did, on the signs of the eventful 
times, they could not but see that something 
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more was necessarv in female education than the 
use of the tapestry needle, or the study of the 
cookery-book ; that the day was at hand, indeed, 
when females might be needed less in the kitchen 
than in the camp; and that the judgment and 
the finnness of a woman was likelv to be in 
greater requisition, than her skill on the lute 
and the harpsichord. It must be confessed, 
however, that they burdened the young lady 
with instructors. She savs that when she was 
seven years of age, she had eight tutors, but 
that "her genius was averse fix)m all but her 
books." After dinner was over she would steal 
away to read any work that fell in her way, and 
as juvenile works were at that time almost un- 
known, her reading must, sometimes, have been 
of a rather profound description. Then her 
father would make her a Latin scholar, and s«»n 
she outstripped her brothers, who were at school, 
in that lan;mage. 

For music and dancin^r Lucv cared nothin^r, 
nor was she at all fond of her needle; as to 
y)lay, she says she despised it. We are apt to 
think that she must have seen too manv of the 
sad realities of life in her Tower home to love 
sport. AMien other children came to ^isit her, 
she used to irive them more instruction than their 
mothers, and quite to weary them with her grave 
discourse. Xo doubt, they all voted her a very 
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disagreeable child, especially when she plucked 
their dolls to pieces, which she owns she fre- 
quently did. But her elders viewed her in a 
very different light. She conducted herself on a 
plan approved of in those formal times, when it 
was thought altogether irreverent to sit in a 
parent's presence without special permission. 

Very early in life she became convinced of 
the importance of the knowledge of God. She 
loved to go with her mother to hear sermons, 
and listened with great attention to religious 
instruction. Whatever she was in after life, one 
cannot help agreeing, with the children, that she 
was a womanly, precocious girl, for she used to 
exhort her mother's maids, and, in short, act very 
unlike a child in every respect. She was, more- 
over, apt at learning about love and courtship, 
and was the confidant of the maid-servants in 
their love affairs. 

Sir Allen Apsley died in 1630. His widow 
and family, at the time of Lucy's first introduc- 
tion to her future husband, resided at Eichmond, 
where the prince's court was, and where there was 
a great deal of hawking and other amusements. 

We can scarcely imagine the serious Colonel 
Hutchinson a romantic, love-lorn youth — posi- 
tively so romantic as to fall in love with an 
unknown lady — yet so he did ; and the circum- 
stances of their courtship are singular enougL 
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John, afterwards Colonel Hutchinson, was the 
son of Sir Thomas Hutchinson, of Owthorpe, 
in Nottinghamshire. He received a university 
education, and was particularly exempt from the 
follies and vices of youth at college; always 
seeking the society of the sedate and wise, and 
shunning bad company. He left college at about 
twenty, and studied for the law ; but neither the 
law nor the lawyers' companionship was to his 
taste, and he abandoned the profession in disgust 
His father had, soon after his own mother's death, 
contracted a second marriage, which made her son 
averse to returning home ; and he was revolving 
many plans in his mind, amongst others a conti- 
nental tour, when some friend advised him to go 
to Eichmond, and gave him an invitation to his 
own house there, which was accepted. He was 
greatly warned against losing his heart at Eich- 
mond, and was told a tale of a youth, who had 
formerly gone quite unfettered, faUing in love 
with the memory (the ghost, if you please) of a 
young gentlewoman who was dead — kissing the 
print of her foot, and committing other extrava- 
gances, till he fairly pined away and died. 

Mr. Hutchinson was not quite so unfortunate 
as to set his affections on a deceased lady, but 
the story is almost as romantic. In the same 
house with him, says his biographer, " there was 
a younger daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, late 
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lieutenant of the Tower, fabled for the practice 
of her lute." The host of yoimg Hutchinson, it 
appears, had musical parties at his house; the 
king's musicians meeting there to practise new 
airs, and to prepare them for the king. This 
little Miss Apsley was bom about five years after 
Mrs. Hutchinson ; she chattered, as yoimg ladies 
now-a-days are apt to chatter, with tolerable 
freedom, to Mr. Hutchinson about Lucy, her 
elder sister, and told him many family aflfairs; 
amongst others, that her mother was gone into 
Wiltshire to complete a treaty of marriage be- 
tweeen Mistress Lucy and a gentleman of that 
county. 

Little Miss Apsley was a mere child, but a 
very bright and vivacious one ; and Mr. Hutchin- 
son took as much pleasure in hearing her lively 
prattle as in listening to the soimd of her lute. 
She had the keys of her mother's house, and 
sometimes invited her new acqaintance to walk 
with her and visit it. On one of these visits, he 
looked over some books on a shelf, and esp3dng 
some Latin works, asked her to whom they be- 
longed ; to which she replied, to her elder sister. 
" Whereupon, inquiring still farther about her, 
he began to be first sorry she was gone before he 
had seen her, and gone upon such an account that 
he was not likely to see her. Then he grew to 
love to hear mention of her, and used to talk to 
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the other vouiifj hidies alx)ut her, who did not fail 
to hiform liim how resened tuid studious she 
was.' Had the phrase ** blue stocking" been 
then in vogue, there is little doubt but that 
Mistress Lucy would have obtained it from her 
companions. All that he heaixi, however, only 
inttiuned Ids desire to see the reser\*ed and sin- 
giUar girl ; and when a miscliievous footlvoy, who 
came on a message to little Miss Apsley, pre- 
tended that Mistress Luey wi\a maiTied, the effect 
on the yoimg mim was " quite melancholy.** 
Shortly afterwards, however, the young lady and 
her mother returned to Eiehmond ; the marriage- 
treatA', fi^om some cause which is not s^veciiied, 
coming to nought. 

Happily, the higli expectations she had raised 
were not disappomted. The " coui'se of their true 
love" was only interrupted by the jealousy of 
certain ladies, who insinuated many taults in one 
they could not undei-stmui ; but the sum and 
subst^inee of all was, that Lucy Apsley had a 
mind above their vain and frivolous pui'suits* and 
gave liei*self up to study, to the too givat neglect, 
it may be, of di-ess imd pei-sonal adornment. 

The gentleman's allections weiv, however, put 
to some tost, for on the day that their mutual 
friends mot to conclude the tivatv of marriaire, 
Lucy fell sick of tlie small-pox. After the dangiT 
was over, the ravages which that frightful disorder 
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had made in her fair face might have cooled a 
love less sincere than his; but he loved some- 
thing more in Lucy Apsley than her person ; and 
" was nothing troubled at it," she remarks, " but 
married her as soon as she was able to quit her 
chamber, when the priest and aU that saw her 
were affrighted to look on her; but God recom- 
pensed his constancy and justice by restoring her 
entirely." They were married at St. Andrew's, 
Holbom, in which neighbourhood they resided for 
a time with her mother; but her health failing, 
they removed to EnJSeld, where three of her chil- 
dren were bom. Here Mr. Hutchinson gave 
himself up to the study of school-divinity for a 
time. The great point of controversy at that 
period was between the Arminian and Calvinistic 
doctrines. Mr. Hutchinson, as is well known, 
embraced the latter opinions with great earnest- 
ness. 

The expenses of a young family made it in- 
cumbent on the Hutchinsons to seek for an 
increase of income; and whilst they were pon- 
dering the weighty question as to the means 
whereby this was to be effected, he was offered a 
situation in that arbitrary court of justice (so 
called), the Star-Chamber. The place was aU but 
bought, when some little delay occurring, the Par- 
liament meanwhile broke up the court, and Mr 

Hutchinson thus escaped the trials and tempta- 

21 
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tions wliich the holding such an office must have 
presented to a man whose sense of justice was so 
keen, and whose patriotism was so conspicuous. 
He was always very sensible of the great good- 
ness of God to him at this juncture, in delivering 
him from what might have been a serious snare; 
and having persuaded his wife to leave her 
favourite London, with all its early associations 
and cherished friends, they retired to Owthorpe, 
in Nottinghamshire. 

Here we must leave them for a while to enjoy 
the shortlived peace and tranquillity of a country 
life, and consider briefly the state of the kingdom 
at this juncture, when rumours of war were 
heard, and many an Englishman's heart was 
failing liim for fear. 

Mrs. Hutchinson was bom at a critical period 
in English history. Death had but a few years 
before wrested tlie sceptre from the stern grasp of 
the Tudor iiiaiden, whose absolute sway had taken 
away all hope of amelioration for real or imagined 
wrong. The higli-spirited daughter of a tyrant 
king liad guarded the national religion sternly 
from all innovation — as sternly from the touch 
of the Puritan as from the approach of the Eo- 
manist. When the Scottish king was proclaimed 
the hopes of Puritans and Eomanists revived. 
The one trusted to Buchanan, the rigid and aus- 
tere Presbyterian, and the tutor of the king ; the 
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other to the revenge which they hoped lurked 
in his heart for the wrong of his murdered mother, 
Queen Mary. They were both mistaken. Bu- 
chanan could not root out of the mind of his 
pupil, vanity, selfishness, and tyrannical ambition ; 
nor does it even appear that he manifested any 
love for a mother whom, from early infancy, he 
had been taught to view with mean jealousy as 
- one who might deprive him of a crown ; and with 
horror and contempt as guilty of the murder of 
his father. His reign was inglorious. The splen- 
dour of England under the maiden Queen was 
vanishing as a dream. James's love of peace was 
merely a slothful love of ease, his wisdom, so 
lauded by his sycophants, was little more than 
scholastic learning ; and we have but to consider 
the well-nigh consummated Spanish alliance to 
determine how little he merited to be called " De- 
fender of the Protestant faith." The prelates 
indeed were meditating reunion with the Popish 
faction, and now were at less pains to confute the 
errors of the Komisli Church than to reduce the 
doctrines of that Church to an accommodation 
with their own. The scornful rejection with 
which the Puritans met on James's accession, 
though it sUenced them for a while, only in- 
creased their determination and their zeal They 
had been growing in England ever since the Ee- 
formation, and now "either in conscious act, or 
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clear tendency, the far greater part of the serious 
thouglit and manhood of England had declared 
itself Puritan.'"*^ 

Britain had no cause to mourn the death of 
her Solomon. Perfect harmony between the new 
king and his people was anticipated. Charies I. 
was in the vigour of youth, with morals uncon- 
taminatea by the corruptions of a grossly profligate 
court, and with many traits of domestic virtue and 
affection, rare, indeed, in such an atmosphere as 
he had breathed. 

He was temperate, chaste, and serious, a lover 
of the fine arts, and an intelligent man ; but, bent 
on being an uncontrolled sovereign, resolved either 
to be such a king, or none. At the time when 
Mrs. Hutchinson and her husband came to reside 
at Owthorpe, the Irish massacre had just taken 
place. The Queen Henrietta, who had long left 
her childish plays, her masqueradings, and her 
dwarfs, to meddle in the concerns of the kingdom, 
had decamped with the crown jewels to Holland 
to raise an army against the Parliament. Matters 
were coming to a crisis, and the utmost excitement 
prevailed. An army was being got together by 
" favour or by force." Four thousand a day en- 
listed for the Parliament. Even the women vied 
with one another in their efforts. Every article 

♦ T. Carlyle. 
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of treasured family plate poured into the common 
treasury, and they who liad nothing more to give 
offered their silver thimbles. 

In the few months' retirement that Mr. Hut- 
chinson enjoyed at 0^vthorpe before the war broke 
out, he had studied the subject of the national 
discord, and his judgment was formed, and his 
resolution taken, to espouse the cause of the Par- 
liament. Ireton, a relation of the Hutchinsons, 
now appointed Mr. Hutchinson to be one of the 
Commission of Peace for the Parliament; but 
being only twenty-three years of age at the time, 
and unwilling to launch so early into public em- 
ployment while such a storm was impending, he 
declined to take the necessary oath. He was 
shortly afterwards, however, compelled to act in 
opposition to the king's army, which sent to de- 
mand the powder of the county. A sharp dispute 
arose on this occasion, which at once marked Mr. 
Hutchinson as a "Eoundhead" in the public 
opinion. " It was, however," his wife remarks, " ill 
applied to Mr. Hutchinson, who, having naturally 
a fine thick-set head of hair, kept it clean and 
handsome, so as to be a great ornament to him, 
although the godly of those days, when he em- 
braced their party, would not allow him to be 
religious, because his hair was not of their cut nor 
his words in their phrase." A genuine liberality, 
and a manly independence, were a conspicuous 
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characteristic of the colonel. He could scarcely 
be said to belong to any party. 

Just before the standard was set up, Sir Thomas 
Hutchinson came to pay the young couple a visit 
jit Owthorpe; and during his visit, news was 
brought of the seizure of the county's ammunition, 
by the king's army. Young Hutchinson, at this 
intimation, hastened to the town, but too late to 
prevent the mischief, and on arriving at Notting- 
liam, found the town filled with soldiers. His step- 
mother and her family residing there, he went, in 
the absence of his father, to cheer and protect 
them. And it was well he did, for one of the 
army soon stepped into the house, and desired 
possession of it for his general His terms wei*e 
so uncivil, that Mr. Hutchinson, not being able to 
get rid of him in any other way, thrust him out 
of the house and shut the door upon him. Pre- 
sently Lord Lindsay himself appeared, in a great 
rage, and asked who dared to deny him quarter. 
Mr. Hutchinson told him the house was unfit for 
a lord of his quality, which the general admitted 
when he had seen it, and deigned only to use one 
room. But the quarter-master-general did not 
forget the insult of being turned out of dooi-s, 
and procured a warrant to seize Mr. Hutchinson, 
whereupon he and his brother returned to Ow- 
tliorpe. 

Tour or five days aitei'^N'ards, having received 
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notice of the approach of the officers, he con- 
trived to escape into Leicestershire, leaving Mrs. 
Hutchinson behind. Finding neither the object 
of their search, nor arms, nor plate, as they hoped, 
they retired ; and in a day or two Mrs. Hutch- 
inson joined him. She was scarcely arrived, 
however, before a letter was brought her to say 
that there was a warrant sent to the sheriff of 
Leicestershire . to seize her husband. He there- 
fore went into Northamptonshire ; but at five on 
the same evening the trumpet warned him of 
danger, and he went out of one end of the town 
as his pursuers came in at the other. Mrs. Hut- 
chinson was now left alone, but, providentially, 
the troops were commanded by her own brother. 
Sir Allen Apsley, and protection was afforded her. 
For some time she endured great anxiety, and 
firm and courageous as she was, it was a season 
of terrible conflict. A letter sent her by her 
husband was intercepted at Prince Eupert's quar- 
ters, opened, and sent to her. One of the priace's 
captains, named Welsh, who was acquainted with 
Captain Apsley, and had seen Mrs. Hutchinson 
in his company, came to visit her when she was 
alone in the house with her brother-in-law, Mr. 
George Hutchinson, doubtless to entrap her into 
a discovery of her husband's hiding-place. When 
Captain Welsh came in, she went down into the 
parlour to receive him, and he proceeded to com- 
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pliment her at her hnsband's expense, expressing 
a regret that she should have a husband so 
unworthy of her as to enter into any faction 
which prevented their being together. Whereat 
she being piqued, said and did that which was very 
unwopthy of Mrs. Hutchinson — an untrue thing. 
She told him that she had not a husband who 
was ashamed to show his face where any honest 
man durst appear; and to prove it, she declared, 
"he shall come now to yoit" Accordingly, she 
went and communicated with her brother-in-law, 
who agreed to pass for her husband, and came 
down to show himself to the captain, who in- 
formed him that in any other place he would have 
been compelled to make him prisoner, but here he 
was in a sanctuary, being imder the protection of 
the loyal Colonel Apsley. Mrs. Hutchinson had 
but little time to rejoice over her falsehood, for 
whilst they were in the midst of their mirth, 
joking about the trick passed on Captain Welsh, 
that gentleman returned, bringing with him 
another person, on some trivial excuse. They had 
not sat long before a boy came in with two 
pistols, and whispered to the captain, who de- 
siring Mrs. Hutchinson and the gentleman of the 
house to walk into the next room, seized the im- 
foitunate brother-in-law in the name of Mr. John 
Hutchinson. She now found that it was easier 
to weave a web of deceit than to disentangle it. 
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" Liars are not believed when they speak truth;" 
and Mrs. Hutchhison had a sharp lesson upon 
this truism. Vainly she declared they were seiz- 
ing a wrong person : they carried him to Prince 
Rupert; and it was not until she had suffered 
much uneasiness that his release was at last pro- 
cured, through the joint influence of the Byrons 
and Viscount Grandison. 

When the king's forces were quite withdrawn 
from the county, Mr. Hutchinson returned to 
Leicestershire, where his wife was shortly confined 
with her eldest daughter. Soon after their re- 
union the battle of Edge Hill was fought, after 
which they went to their home at Owthorpe. 

Mr. Hutchinson's defence of Nottingham, in 
1643, was a great service to the Parliament, that 
town being considered an important pass into the 
north. Young as he was, his earnestness in the 
cause, and his upright, inflexible firmness, inspired 
older men with confidence, and the charge of the 
castle was freely committed to him. Into this 
ruinous place, as ill provided as fortified, the 
family retreated, and only about three hundred 
men enlisted into the service. The account of 
the siege is not the least interesting of the circimi- 
stances of Colonel Hutchinson's life ; its particu- 
lars we must omit, but it gave Mrs. Hutchinson a 
noble opportunity of putting in practice the 
lessons of her early life. She who had ministered 
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to the wants of the suffering Tower prisoners went 
about like an angel of mercy at Nottingham 
Castle. The treasured receipts of Sir Walter 
Ealeigh were doubtless called into requisition, for 
she is said to have had in her closet "excellent 
balsams and plaisters with which she dressed the 
wounds of the men." This is a fine example to 
nervous, sensitive ladies."^'^ It is not every lady in 
the present day who could, or rather would dress 
the wounds of common soldiers. It is happily not 
necessary that they should do all that those war- 
like times required of women to fulfil, but every 
woman is bound to control her feelings, to culti- 
vate presence of mind, preparation for emergencies, 
and to educate herself for that office which none 
so well as women can fill — the patient, watchful, 
self-denying, self-possessed attendant in a sick 
room. It is a popular fallacy to suppose that 
those who undertake these offices have any parti- 
cular enjoyment in or taste for such employment, 
or that those who excuse themselves from such 
duty are clear on the score of weakness, or inabi- 
lity to witness suffering. A good nurse must deny 



• Since this was written, the women of England have had 
living examples set before them in Florence Nightingale and 
many associated with her, of the same lofly courage and 
ability, as nurses of the sick and wounded, which distin- 
guished Mrs. Hutchinson two hundred years ago. 
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herself. The weakness of which we hear so much 
is but another word for heartlessness. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, however, did not conceive 
that her duty was at end when she had dressed 
the wounds of the Parliamentary soldiers, for, 
seeing three of the prisoners sorely cut and carried 
bleeding to the dungeon, she ordered the mai*shal 
to bring them to her, and bound and dressed 
their wounds also. She did not gain any parti- 
cular credit for this act of humanity. A Captain 
Palmer told her "his soul abhorred to see this 
favour done to the enemies of God." . Captain 
Palmer had overlooked a certain text, in which 
we are told that " if our enemies hunger we are to 
feed them; if they thirst, give them drink;" but 
the time of war is not the time for such remem- 
brances. 

The life of Mrs. Hutchinson was now one of 
continual change and anxiety. The civil wars 
once begun were not easily concluded. Her ac- 
count of them in the memoir of her husband is 
remarkable for its lucidity and faithfulness. She 
was gifted with a rema^rkably candid judgment, 
and there is a simplicity and perspicuity in her 
narrative, as well as an elegance and expressive- 
ness in her language, which render her work a 
very valuable contribution to the histories of that 
memorable era. 

After the garrison at Nottingham was reduced, 
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Colonel Hutchinson and his family removed to 
their house at Owthorpe, but found it sadly 
stripped and dilapidated. He had been too 
honest in his office to be a rich man, and they 
suffered great privation that year. For some 
weeks he was so ill as to be conjBned to his 
chamber; and, during this attack, he was again 
appointed to the government of the castle, which 
he nobly declined, for, having resigned it to his 
kinsman, Captain Poulton, and beiug assured of 
his fidelity, he would not, he replied, displace him 
on any consideration. In 1648 the family re- 
moved to London, and he prosecuted his duty as 
member of Parliament. In 1649, the year of the 
king's death, he was chosen in the first Council of 
State, sorely agauist his will; for, it is evident, 
from the references made to the Protector id Mrs. 
Hutchinson's memoir, that, from some unex- 
plained cause, Cromwell was not a favourite 
either with her or her husband. 

It is a relief to turn from the faction, the 
tumult, and the heart-burning of public life to a 
little spot of ground in Nottinghamshire, in the 
vale of Belvoir, at a short distance from those 
hUls along which the Eoman fosse-way from 
Leicester rims. It was to Owthorpe that the 
HutcliLQSons retired, not to spend the recess from 
public and parliamentar}' labour id inglorious ease, 
or in the sports of hunting and shooting, but to 
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do good to all around them. She wlio dressed 
the wounds of the soldiers, and stood by her hus- 
band's side in danger and conflict, a true help- 
mate, a loving, faithful wife, was not likely to be 
an idle lady in her country house. One longs for 
a journal of her life there — a sort of true Lady 
Willoughby's diary — detailing her visits to the 
poor cottagers, her training of her children, her 
rural employments ; but the iron times in which 
she lived left so small a portion of her life thus 
employed, that we can only imagine what it 
would be delightful to know. Her own feelings 
are described, if not poetically, at least with 
simple truth, in some lines probably composed 
during their short-lived retirement. 

Colonel Hutchinson and Cromwell being, as it 
has been intimated, far from kindred spirits, the 
former made but little figure in public life during 
the Protectorate. When Charles II. was restored 
to his kingdom, Hutchinson and many others, 
were at once suspended from employment in the 
House ; and at this period, Mrs. Hutchinson gave 
an instance of her watchful conjugal love, at the 
expense, it must be admitted, of strict veracity, 
which one cannot but deplore in a character 
otherwise frank and candid. The House resolved 
to show exemplary justice to many of those who 
were concerned in the condenmation of the late 
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king, and that mercy should be extended to a 
definite number, which number was not to exceed 
seven. These seven names were declared; but 
Colonel Hutchinson's was not among them. He 
was, therefore, earnestly advised to surrender him- 
self in order to secure his estate; but she who 
valued her husband beyond houses and lands 
would not hear of it, and succeeded in drawing 
from him the reluctant promise, never to dispose 
of himself without her consent. At length, being 
accused of obstinacy in not giving him up, she 
devised a way to try the House, and wrote a 
letter in his name to the Speaker, to urge what 
might be in his favour, and to let liim know that 
he desired not to come under their custody, and 
yet should be ready to appear at their call. If 
they intended mercy to him, he begged they 
would allow him liberty on parole until they 
should finally determine of him. Having con- 
trived and written this letter, she signed her hus- 
band's name, imitating his handwriting as well as 
she could, and sent it to the Parliament. It was 
well received, and his sentence was passed, which 
was, tliat he was to be discharged from Parlia- 
ment, and from every office, civil or military, in 
the State for ever. 

Hollow and false-hearted men ! They only re- 
served him to serve their own ends of pitiful 
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vengeance on otiiers ; for he had not long retired 
to Owthorpe before he was sent for to appear 
before the Attorney-General, to bear witness 
against some who were not included in the Act 
of Indemnity. The Attorney-General failed in 
his efforts to draw anything from the upright 
colonel; but from that moment his ruin was 
determined, and an opportunity only was watched 
to effect it. The king had one characteristic 
of the Stuart race to its full extent — he was 
noted for faithlessness to his word. What was 
a promise to Charles ? " Other ways may be 
found," he said to his lords, on one occasion of 
dispute arising respecting the exceptions to the 
Act of Indemnity ; " other ways may be found 
to meet with those of turbulent and factious 
spirit :" thus showing that he had, like others of 
his family, secret reserves for rendering his public 
acts null and void. 

Mrs. Hutchinson came nobly out of the net 
laid about this time to entrap her into some 
confessions which might prove the longed-for ruin 
of her husband. A relation, who had fallen into 
the counsels of the court, told her how the late 
statesmen's wives came and offered to them all 
the information they had gathered from their hus- 
bands, and how she could not but know more, 
than, they ; and if she would impart anything 
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that might show her gratitude, she would save 
her family from ruin. He then mentioned tlie 
names of St John and Vane, with whom Colonel 
Hutchinson had been intimate, and urged her to 
disclose all she knew concerning their counsels in 
the matter of the late king's condemnation. Her 
reply was, that she perceived that any safety one 
could buy of them was not worth the price of 
honour and conscience; and that she knew 
nothing of state management, nor if she did, 
would she establish herself upon any man's blood 
and ruin. He then warned her of her husband's 
danger, and advised her to persuade him to leave 
England ; but she told him^that she relied on the 
Act of ObUvion, and saw no reason for such a 
step. Charles's Act of Obli^'ion was a mere 
farce. Oblivion ! He could forget his friends, 
his promises, his faith, his Gk>d — but his injuries 
never ! 

The strong belief which the Hutchinsons en- 
tertained in the decrees of God influenced their 
conduct at this time. His answer to all entreaties 
was, " That this was the place where God had 
set him and protected him hitherto ; and it would 
be ungrateful distrust in Him to forsake it." 

And now for awhile they had rest at Owthorpe. 
enjoying not the glories and honours of the court, 
nor "the prosperity of the wicked." The death 
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of their son's wife was a severe domestic affliction 
at this time, and its circumstances are related by- 
Mrs. Hutchinson in her own clear, concise, and 
touching manner. 

But soon " new strokes awakened them out of 
the silent sorrow of her funeral." The protection 
which Colonel Hutchinson afforded Mr. Palmer, a 
persecuted Nonconformist preacher, and others 
imprisoned for conscience sake, at this time, 
brought him into serious trouble. He had fre- 
quently sent them money, and other assistance, in 
prison ; and on their liberation, Mr. Palmer came 
to Owthorpe to give him thanks, and was (not 
very wisely) permitted to preach there on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

Undoubtedly ColoneL Hutchinson's conduct, as 

a Dissenter, in absenting himself from the parish 

church, and encouraging a Nonconformist preacher, 

in opposition to the "Act of Uniformity," exposed 

him to danger; and shortly afterwards he was 

seized and conveyed, first to Newark, and thence 

to London, where he was committed close prisoner 

to the Tower, under the accusation of treasonable 

practices. His wife, who had accompanied him 

to London, was for some time denied admittance 

to his prison, and all entreaties or representations 

on her part failed to procure lodgings in the 

Tower. She must often have compared the harsh, 

22 
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coarse conduct of the lieutenant with that of her 
own father in bye-gone days. 

To her affectionate heart this separation in cap- 
tivity must have been very grievous, but Mrs. 
Hutchinson says so little of her own feelings in 
her admirable biography of her husband, that it is 
difficult to gather from the Memoirs her personal 
share in his trials and sufferings. She is, in this 
respect, a pattern to biographers even in the pre- 
sent day, for never, surely, was any writer so free 
from egotism as this remarkable woman. Deeply 
concerned and actively engaged as she was in many 
of the 'stirring scenes of her husband's life, how 
seldom does she refer to herself Occasionally there 
is a fine touch of tenderness, softening a character 
otherwise perhaps, too masculine — a beautiful 
• glow of conjugal love expressed with simplicity 
and fervour. But there is no selfish regret, no self- 
consideration throughout the whole narrative. 

Few women could have resisted enlarging on 
their toils and sufferings on occasions such as the 
following. When the colonel was removed to 
Sandown Castle, in Kent, a miserable, damp, and 
gloomy prison, she was again denied the privilege 
of living under the same roof, and was, therefore, 
compeUed to take lodgings at Deal, which had a 
moderate character then, as in the present day. 
i^rom thence she and her son and daughter had to 
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walk daily, and back at night, in order to cheer the 
lonely prisoner. Of all this she says : — " His wife 
bore all. her own toils joyfully enough for the love 
of him, but could not but be very sad at the sight 
of his undeserved sufferings, and he would very 
-sweetly and kindly chide her for it, and tell her 
that if she were but cheerful he should think this 
suffering the happiest thing that ever befel 
him." 

As the close of the year 1664 drew nigh, Mrs. 
Hutchinson prepared for a visit to Owthorpe, in 
order to bring her children to Kent, and to mak^ 
different household arrangements there, but in 
spite of her husband's cheerfulness, the hopeful 
messages and commissions he gave for planting 
trees, &c., at Owthorpe, her heart misgave her, 
and she left him with many a sad presage. 

And now the scene closes ; Colonel Hutchinson 
was taken with his short but fatal illness in her 
absence; and after travelling together the long 
journey of a perilous and eventful life, she was 
not permitted to accompany him to the borders of 
the dark valley. His dying message shows his 
great estimate of her character. " Let her, as she 
is above other women, show herself on this occa- 
sion a good Christian, and above the pitch of 
ordinary women." Well did she fulfil this desire 
by employing her widowed hours in the preserva- 
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cannot better close this imperfect sketch than 
with the lines of this original epitaph : — 

'^ This moDument doth not commeilioTate 
Vain, ayrie, glorious titles, birth, and state ; 
But sacred is to free, illustrious grace, 
Conducting happily a mortal's race ; 
To end in triumph over death and hell, 
When, like the prophet's cloake, the fiail flesh fell 
Forsaken as a dull impediment." 



THE END. 
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